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The New Joseph 


Peres that comes from the pen of Mr J. M. 
Keynes deserves and receives wide and respectful 
attention. But even his fertile invention has rarely opened 
a broader field for discussion than that laid invitingly 
before Section F of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in the paper presented (untor- 
tunately in absentia) on Friday of this week. Since the days 
of Joseph, the subject of the storage of essential commodi- 
ties has hardly received the attention it deserves. Of recent 
months, it is true, Sir Arthur Salter has succeeded in 
forcing into public prominence the immediate advisability 
of some storage of food and raw materials as a measure of 
defence against the risk of war. The Government have now 
formally adopted this policy and purchases of some essen- 
tial commodities for storage have been made. Whether, as 
a result of these purchases, the sum total of stocks in this 
country has increased is doubtful. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment’s storage policy can be criticised as both tardy and 
inadequate. But Mr Keynes is not concerned with storage 
merely as a measure of precaution against war, but as a 
Permanent reform, looking to economic security in peace- 
time as much as to strategic security in wartime. 

_ The private competitive system undoubtedly puts a 
discount on the accumulation of stocks of commodities. 
Holding charges are heavy—Mr Keynes estimates them at 
an average of 10 per cent. per annum—and in a competi- 
tive market the stocks that an individual producer could 
accumulate would be too small to have any effect upon 
the market. It is only when a market is monopolised that 


stocks are deliberately created and manipulated to equalise 
demand and supply and keep prices steady. But, as Mr 
Keynes justly remarks, such devices of price stabilisation 
are merely a part of the general policy of monopoly, and 
the presumption is that they are not conspicuously in the 
public interest. The extreme volatility of the markets for 
some of the basic raw materials and foodstuffs, however, is 
hardly a recommendation for free competition. There has 
only been one year in the last ten in which the highest 
recorded price of the year for rubber has been less than 
70 per cent. above the lowest price of the year; the average 
has been 96 per cent. The fluctuations in cotton, wheat, 
lead and other commodities are not so extreme; but they 
are sufficient to lend considerable force to the accusation 
that “ the price is always too high or too low and there are 
perpetual meaningless fluctuations in the plant and labour 
force employed.” 

It is Mr Keynes’ contention that if larger stocks of these 
and other basic commodities were in existence the wide 
fluctuations of prices would be avoided. And since the 
community would unquestionably be the gainer by a 
greater measure of price stability, it should be worth the 
community’s while itself to build up the reserve stocks. 
Now it is quite true, as Mr Keynes has no difficulty in 
showing, that the existence of reserve stocks of commodities 
would effectively prevent any arbitrary rises in price. But 
it is far less obvious that they would prevent unduly low 
prices. Indeed, the lesson of recent years is that prices tend 
to fluctuate inversely with the magnitude of stocks; and 
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even when they are held in the strong hands of Govern- 
ments, with unlimited finance and the most compelling 
political motives for refraining from selling, the knowledge 
that these stocks exist has usually served to keep prices 
below the levels that would be sufficient to remunerate 
producers. The Canadian wheat farmer, for example, is 
grateful for the support to prices provided by his Govern- 
ment’s purchases of wheat for stocks. But he would far 
rather there were no stocks at all. 

The contention that a deliberate increase in the average 
volume of stocks of basic commodities would be of general 
benefit is, therefore, one that admits of considerable argu- 
ment. Mr Keynes is on much less disputable ground when 
he claims that, given the volume of stocks in the world, 
it would be an advantage to us in Great Britain to have 
more of them physically located in this country. As a 
measure of defence against wartime blockade, the merits of 
the proposal are obvious. But even in peacetime much can 
be said, at least in theory, for the building up of stocks in 
British ownership, for our national interest is that of con- 
sumers, not of producers. To hold the world’s stocks, or a 
substantial part of them, here and make England 
what she was—once more the world’s warehouse— 
would mean buying when prices tend to be low and draw- 
ing on stocks when prices tend to be high. It would be the 
Joseph policy on a gigantic scale. 

Joseph, however, had two enormous advantages in turn- 
ing theory into practice. His business forecasting was 
perfect; and he operated in a totalitarian State. To suggest 
that some organ of the British Government, some 
bureaucrat sitting in Whitehall or in Thames House, should 
be equipped with the finance and the authority to become 
the world’s supreme commodity jobber is to conjure up a 
prospect calculated to frighten even the most convinced 
believer in the excellences of the home Civil Service. Mr 
Keynes at least makes no such proposal. His suggestion is 
the less bold one that the British Government should offer 
storage to all Empire producers of specified raw materials, 
either free of warehouse charges and interest or for a 
nominal charge, provided they ship their surplus produce 
to approved warehouses in this country. The Government 
might further provide financing facilities at low rates of 
interest. But the ownership of the stocks would rest with 
the oversea producers, who would stand the risks and reap 
the profits of price fluctuations. As a defence measure this 
suggestion has considerable merit; it would be a relatively 


Danubia’s 


OLITICAL and moral disarray has befallen all Europe 
beyond Germany ever since Herr Hitler threw his 
bristling mantle over Austria. That was only five months 
ago. Since then Italian pressure upon Jugoslavia has in- 
creased, in the hope not only of countering German pene- 
tration from what was once Austria, but also of reinforcing 
M. Stoyadinovitch’s personal aversion from the Little 
Entente. Across the menaced body of Czechoslovakia, 
Polish and Hungarian authorities are discussing joint mili- 
tary action—once Czechoslovakia is assaulted—to secure 
and divide the reversion of Slovakia. Polish and Hungarian 
voices have long been urging on Roumania the desirability 
of a neutral no-man’s-land between Germany and Russia, 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea across Poland, 
Hungary and Roumania, and incgrporating the Slovakian 
tail of Czechoslovakia once the head has disappeared in 
Germany’s maw. Bulgaria, after well-nigh twenty years in 
subjection to the Treaty of Neuilly, has in the last few 
weeks, thanks to M. Stoyadinovitch’s mediation, secured 
remission of that Treaty’s penal terms, and is now in effect 
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cheap way of encouraging the holding in this country of 
larger stocks than would normally be available. If Canadian 
wheat has to be held in store, there would be advantages, 
for which something might well be paid, in holding it in 
England near the market rather than in Canada near the 
prairie. Once again, however, the defence advantages are 
much clearer than the peacetime economic benefits. Mr 
Keynes is convinced that the existence of such arrange- 
ments would increase the aggregate volume of stocks, and 
he believes that higher stocks mean steadier prices; but 
neither proposition is self-evident. 

The fundamental problem of raw material prices is one 
of adjusting supply and demand to each other. Supply 
fluctuates because of climatic changes or because of the 
time required to alter the volume of production of minerals, 
Demand moves with the trade cycle. Any proposal for 
lessening the fluctuation of prices must therefore be judged 
by the success it is likely to have in bringing supply and 
demand into closer adjustment. A policy of accumulating 
stocks is obviously useful in the short period when supply 
exceeds demand, since purchases for stock are themselves 
an addition to demand. But the weakness of all such pro- 
posals in the past has been that in the longer run they do 
not bring supply and demand closer together but drive 
them further apart. The support given to prices through 
the accumulation of stocks encourages the producer 
to postpone the necessary adjustment of his production to 
the volume of demand. The mere fact that stocks have 
been accumulated creates conditions in which they cannot 
be sold. Having originated as an attempt temporarily to 
increase demand, they remain as a permanent addition to 
supply. This, with depressing uniformity, has hitherto been 
the fate of virtually every project to stabilise prices by the 
public accumulation of stocks. The only exceptions that 
could be found would be cases in which the creation of 
stocks has been accompanied by the exertion of some posi- 
tive control over production. This is, indeed, a necessary 
adjunct. The fact that restriction schemes have in the past 
been administered with the intention of creating a mono- 
poly, with its corollary of monopoly profits, for the pro- 
ducers has rightly condemned them. But it should not be 
beyond human ingenuity to discover means of doing 
successfully in the general interest what has hitherto been 
done with indifferent success in one interest alone. And in 
any such system of commodity control, the public holding 
of stocks will play an essential part. 


Dilemma 


a freely re-arming member of the Balkan Entente. And 
finally, while the Little Entente States are about to re- 
assemble to discuss separate overtures to Hungary, the 
Hungarian Regent, Admiral Horthy, accompanied by 
his Prime Minister, Dr Béla Imrédy, and Foreign 
Minister, M. de Kanya, are about to leave on an im- 
pressive State visit to Herr Hitler and his associates at 
Kiel. 

These diplomatic storms centre round Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. The two countries have been foes for twenty 
jong years. Each has been during those years the centre of 
a system in Europe’s diplomatic firmament: Czecho- 
slovakia of the Little Entente, designed to resist Hungarian 
attempts at forcible revisionism; and Hungary of the revi- 
sionist bloc, which included first Ikaly, Bulgaria and 
Albania, and finally, with terrifying bulk and vigour, Nazi 
Germany. 

The Czech problem is front-page news in all the Press 
of the world. The situation of Hungary, though perhaps 
equally critical, is less understood. Since the abolition of 
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Austria, Hungary and her people find themselves, after 
twenty years of unremitting struggle for treaty revision, 
in the position of the English King who began by exhorting 
the ranks behind him to charge, and ended by having to 
gallop like the devil towards the foe in order to escape the 
sabres of his own hussars. As the result of one dramatic 
act, the forces of Greater Germany—economic, political 
and military—are knocking at the door of Hungary. Ger- 
many promises stability to the Hungarian social and 
economic order, if it is articulated to the social and 
economic order of a vast and still-expanding Third Reich. 
She promises to shatter Trianon and the steel ring hem- 
ming in eight and a half million Magyars, as she shattered 
Versailles and St. Germain; to make the eight and a half 
millions into the twelve millions claimed by Hungary; to 
eradicate Jews and Jewry; to elevate the Magyar to pride 
of place—“ the aristocrats of Central Europe ”—in a Nazi 
system of confederate States. Berlin has already pressed 
the Hungarian Government to resign from the Inter- 
national Danube Commission, and promised to reconstruct 
it without French or British representation. Its agents dis- 
pense largesse and promises to Hungary’s millions of land- 
less peasants and their dependants. It holds, as a goad on 
the flank of the Hungarian Government, a domestic Nazi 
Party, recruited from visionaries and malcontents. 

Dr Imrédy, by anti-Semitic laws, administrative and 
agrarian reform, an economic Five-Year Plan of re-arma- 
ment and public works, removal of electoral abuses, intro- 
duction of the secret ballot for a reduced electorate, a 
capital levy, and the beginnings of a kind of Catholic 
Corporate State, has started with a flourish of demonic 
but paternalistic energy. The interest of his visit next week 
to Germany, together with the Regent and Foreign 
Minister, can be summarised in one question: Will he 
be treated to an interview, peremptory or polite, as was 
his unhappy Austrian colleague Dr Schuschnigg at Berch- 
tesgaden a few weeks before the Austrian collapse ? 

Dr Imrédy is young but a realist. He is also an econo- 
mist. M. de Kanya is an old and brilliant diplomat of the 
pre-war Ballhausplatz, an associate of Tisza and Berchtold. 
He lived through and learned the unhappy experience of 
Austria and Hungary before, during and after the war. 
Admiral Horthy is of M. de Kanya’s generation, too. 
Before Herr Hitler was born he served Austria—an 
Austria which the Fuehrer has irretrievably buried. The 
visitors to Kiel next week cannot fail to be impressed by 
the evidences of Germany’s might. But Admiral Horthy, 
if he nurses hopes of another Hungarian fleet as he 
christens the “ Admiral Teggethoff,” will assuredly recall 
the fate of Austria’s army, of Vienna and of the remnants 
of the Imperial Service during the last five months. He 
may remember the existence of Italy, of the Mediterranean 
and so of Britain and France, when visions of a German- 
Hungarian Adriatic imperium are made to pass before his 
eyes. So, too, M. de Kanya may remember Aehrenthal’s 
coup in Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908, the growing ascen- 
dancy of Vienna over Budapest thereafter, because of 
Vienna’s growing dependence, in turn, on Berlin; and 
what good came of it at last. And Dr Imrédy, one of the 
cleverest central bankers and finance ministers in Europe 
before he became Prime Minister, may cast a wary eye at 
the Berlin Bourse, at civil industry, and at that economic 
regimentation of life and labour in Germany which is the 
condition and counterpart of frenzied military activity. As 
a good Catholic he may ask himself whither it is leading 
Germany and whither it may lead her associates. 

If Hungary can contrive to retain latitude for diplo- 
matic manceuvre during the next few months she may not 
only see more clearly whither Germany is tending, but also 
what advantages for her can be secured in collaboration, 
like Bulgaria, with her immediate neighbours and in closer 
€conomic and political relations with Britain and France. 
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Against this is the influence of Italy, evidenced by Signor 
Mussolini’s pressure upon Dr Imrédy, a few weeks ago 
when he visited Rome, to link Hungary irretrievably to the 
Rome-Berlin axis. Accordingly, though a friend of both 
Germany and Italy, Dr Imrédy’s Government finds itself 
almost as much “on the spot” as, say, that of Czecho- 
slovakia or Spain. The hardened Magyar cynics over the 
age of 45 shrug their shoulders and say: “God save 
Hungary from another friendship like that of 1914! ” But 
they also add: “ We can only be sure of one thing: who- 


ever rules Hungary, she is sure to be on the losing side if 
there is a war.” 


This pessimism is as misplaced as that which rules out- 
side Hungary about her destiny. It may be as yet too much 
to hope that Magyars, Slovaks and Czechs will recognise 
the identity of their interests and destinies, as already the 
many and varied peoples (if not their Governments) have 
done in Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania and 
Turkey. But it is obvious that the three States of the Little 
Entente next week will have to consider the most reliable 
method of fashioning an agreement with Hungary which 
will release her from the servitudes of Trianon, as the 
Balkan Entente has released Bulgaria from those of 
Neuilly. Hungary, on the other hand, can only retain her 
highly prized national independence by drawing a line 
beyond which Nazi penetration must not go. There 
is thus, next week, both an opportunity and a danger. In 
the case of Hungary’s dearest enemy, Czechoslovakia, the 
British and French Governments have, since May 20th, 
made it abundantly plain that they cannot be indifferent to 
forcible revisions of the European status. So far, they have 
tended to look on Hungarian independence as a lost cause. 
It is as risky an attitude as it is unwarranted. In default of 
moral, political and economic support by Britain and 
France, the strain of Germany’s Danubian thrust may 
crush Italian, Polish and Hungarian hopes of a new 
Danubian edifice before the Czechoslovak structure 
is demolished to make way for it. 

The Hungarian statesmen visiting Germany next week 
already appreciate the force of German stresses on their 
country’s domestic political fabric. If landless Magyar 
peasants and unemployed workers believe in a Nazi Utopia 
along the Danube, shrewd and realistic Magyar leaders 
know that it spells helotry for the proudest, and most indi- 
vidualistic, people of Central Europe or the Balkan penin- 
sula. But if this is to be avoided, they must be able to show 
the Hungarian people a still more excellent way to achieve 
national aspirations and _ well-being. Economically, 
Germany and Italy, who account for half of Hungary’s 
foreign trade, are now unable to aid Hungary without 
exploiting her; and if they aid her to attain her national 
aspirations by military force, the price of helotry will 
assuredly be exacted. 

When the graceful compliments have been paid next 
week, and the Hungarian statesmen return home, Britain 
and France, no less than the Little Entente States after 
their own conference, should immediately and actively 
canvass every possibility of developing that half of Hun- 
gary’s foreign trade which still takes place beyond the 
ambit of the Axis Powers. That way, and that way only, can 
the new Danubia, already linked with the Balkan Powers, 
achieve peace and prosperity without becoming a closed 
Teutonic preserve. Finally, despite German suspicion of 
British and French intentions, such an outcome would best 
serve the real interests of Germany and Italy; for then the 
Danubian and Balkan peoples could be willing colla- 
borators with Germany and Italy in the cause of welfare 
and peace. Among them, the Slavs—Czechs, Slovaks, 
Jugoslavs and Bulgars—fear the attainment of purely 
Teutonic aims. And the Germans threaten to become for 
the non-Slavs—Greeks, Roumanians and Hungarians— 
alien masters. Helots usually turn traitors, or nuisances. 
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Our Trade with the World 


HE official returns of our overseas trade in recent 
months have not made pleasant reading. The accounts 
for July, analysed on page 384, furnish a reminder of the 
steady decline in Britain’s commercial intercourse with the 
rest of the world. The value of imports last month was 13.5 
per cent. lower than a year ago, but the value of domestic 
exports shows a fall of no less than 21.2 per cent. The only 
increase since last year is in the excess of imports over 
exports, which was 2.6 per cent. higher last month than in 
July, 1937. 

Further light on the trend of events is thrown by the 
quarterly analysis of markets for our exports and sources of 
our imports, which is now available for the second three 
months of 1938. As the tables below show, our imports 
from, and our exports to, the majority of countries during 
the second quarter of this year were lower than a year ago, 
though the extent of the decline was by no means uniform. 
In addition to the usual statistics of our trade with indi- 
vidual countries, we have added percentages which indicate 
the magnitude of the change between the second quarters of 
1937 and 1938. We have also added figures which show 


the relative importance of Europe, the Empire and 
other countries respectively in our foreign trade as a 
whole. 

With one exception, this analysis of the distribution of 
our trade shows that the trend of recent years continued in 
the second quarter of this year. Since 1929—and more 
particularly since Ottawa and the abandonment of the gold 
standard—the Empire has taken an increasing proportion 
of our exports. In times not very far distant, Empire trade 
was far below that of our trade with Europe. To-day it is 
an easy first—the British countries together having taken 
just over 50 per cent. of our exports in the second quarter 
of this year. It is, however, of considerable interest that the 
proportion of our exports going to Europe has also shown 
some recovery. Indeed, the proportion is to-day the same 
as in 1929—whereas our sales to foreign countries outside 
Europe have fallen heavily. This latter group includes 
China, Japan and Mexico; but even the comparatively 
tranquil countries of South America have been disappoint- 
ing, while our sales to the United States have slumped to 
a new low level. 
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TRADE WITH BRITISH COUNTRIES 
April to June 
(000’s omitted) 


IMPORTS BRITISH Exports 
| 
From orto! ; | oe — a Bi " 
Lomas  actee 
1929 "1933 | 1937 | 1938 | since 1929 | 1933 1937 | 1938 slace 
ates ard 2 | 1937 | oe ti i 1937 
| | | { 
< ci £ £ £ £ £ £ 1-4 
Eire nase 9,975 4,134 5,469 5, 350 — 409,199 5,056 5,751 4,797 — 16°35 
W. Africa 2,613 1,269 3,399 2.124 — 37-5 2,712 1,278 3, 258 2,202 — 32:5 
S. Africa.. 5,157 3,051 4,293 2,998) — 26-0, 8,088 5,261 10533 9,437 10-2 
India and 
a 16,1 2)9, 052) 17,116 15755. — 7: & 19821) 8,257 10290 9,142 — 10°4 
traits j 
Settlem’nts 2,811 909 1,815 1,819 + 0- 2 3,332 1,023 2,159 1,987 — 7-9 
— 16,921 13786 19,402 21002 + &-6 12753 4,952 8,952 9,154+ 2-4 
ecw | | 
Zealand 16,171 12278 17,678 15372 —12-5 4,390 1,904 4,472 4,264— 4-6 
Canada ... | 10,682 9,918 20,607 17882 —13-3 8,592 4,171 7,575 5,980 — 21-0 
— 1,681 1,706) 4,079 3,388 —17-0 1,224 1,052 1,527 1,316 — 13-8 
er | 
countries 9, 718 6, 279 13, 589 11726 —13-6 7,125 4,840 7,618 8,117,+ 6°5 
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TOTAL ... 91,906 62382 10744797314 — 9-4 77236 37794 62135 56396 — 9-2 


As % of | ee Pee ee oe es oe 
totalof | | | 
ail groups 30°8, 38-9) 42-1, 43-3) 
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‘TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES OUTSIDE EUROPE 
April to June 
(000’s omitted) 


IMPORTS BritTIsH Exports 
From or to | l a e. k ee 
| 1929 1933 1937 | 1938 SPARE | 1999 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | Change 
j i j | i since 
£37; Ae es Ee ee Bae | 1937 
£ eile i£igiazt 
Turkey ... 373 157 «281 208 — 26-0: 877 bs f,,! $0) +165-4 
Egypt ... | 5,810 2,767, 3,221 2,803 — 13-0 2,957 1,460 1,787 2, 118 + 18-5 
Iraq ...... 223 60 905 591 — 34°7' 602, 474 601 —472— 22-8 
Iran ...... 2,135 1,806, 3,656 2,033 — 44:4 501 196 707 1,204+ 70-4 
China ... | 2,080 862 1,591 1,150 — 27-7 3,359 1,574 1,933 957 — 50-5 
Japan | 1,982 1,340) 2,510 2,069 — 17-6 3,213'1,031 1,094 525\— 52-0 
ep. ... | 313) 181 151- 16-5 44 54 117 66— 44-J 
U.S.A. .. | 42, 467 16070 23381 26115 + 11-7 11198 4,060 7,549 3,814 — 49-4 
Dep. ... 587 237 560 256 —- 54:2 296 191! 189 305+ 61-4 
Cuba ... | 2,128 1,040 1,408 1,226 — 13-6 588 154 208 168— 33-6 
Mexico {| 679 841 1,054 246— 76-7 622 341 590 171— 72-0 
Colombia | 733, 392, 21; 65 +209-5'1,005 596! 782) 485\— 38-0 
Peru ...... | , 794, 740 1,158; 421 — 63-7, 521 215 317 261) — 17:7 
Chile :.. | 3,647! 1,353: 3,501! 2,378 — 32-111,977 125, 436 10-8 
Brazil ... | 1,710 1,571) 2,710 2,437 — 13-2 3,261 1,528 1,743, Ses ~ 30-3 
Uruguay | 1,537 645 1,039 1,023 — 1-5 868 384 560 518 — 7-4 
Bolivia... | 1,949 504, 944 928-— 1-8 36-8 
Aspentine 19,885, 10061)14477, 8,551 - 41- 0, 6,597 3,088, 4,761, 3,996, — 16-1 


countries | 3,356 2,277 2,173! 3,611 + + 67: 1 3,119 1,413 1,408! 729 — 48-2 





Torat... ee 56262 — 19-1 au090 89300287 100008 — 27s 
Ai % of to- el ccdeid te rer et 
of all ‘ | 
pa bn | 30:9) 26-8) 25: ‘ 25. 0 28:1) 20° 20:8) 16-3 








TRADE WITH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
April to June 
(000° $ omitted) 


IMPORTS | BRITISH Exports 
From orto; aS” i =e r % 5 ao er = | 
| 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 change | 1929 1933 | 1937 1938 Shange 
| e since 
Pees a oe, oe | En A 1937 
hehe ae | beige) ¢ 
U.S.S.R. | 5,572 2,379/5,121 3,106 — 39:6, 983, 872 476 1,732 + 262 
Finland... | 3,110) 2,429| 4,178|3,956|— 5-2) 893 744 1,501 1,404-— 6 


Latvia ... | 1,602) 649) 1,425) 880 — 38-2) 364 221; 413, 411 0 
6,240 3,531/5,811/5,705|— 1-8) 2,912 1,565 3,305 2,877 12 
3,451) 1,538, 2,629, 2, 564 — 3-8) 2,521 1,253 2,293, 1,672 — 27 
Denmark 13,766 9,298! 8,899/9,521/4+ 7-0 2,594) 2,808 4,328 3,515 — 15 
Poland ... | 1,937) 1,604 2,636 2,543) — 1-81,174 620 1,575 1,431— 4 
Germany | 17,654) 6,824 8,645|7,061|— 18-4) 9,322 3,353 5,639 4,668 — 17 


Holland 10,503. 4,671) 8, 265 7,234\— 12:4)5,575 2,945 4,209) 3,104 — 27 
Dep. 3,984 3,511 6,384 6,030. — §°6.2,571 718 1,148 1,026— / 
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Speaking very broadly, imports show a similar trend— 
the grant of imperial preference having raised the per- 
centage of our imports from British countries from 30.8 
per cent. in 1929 to 43.3 per cent. this year. But as between 
European and “other” foreign sources of supply our 
imports have shown a slightly different trend to the change 
in exports; for, whereas our purchases from Europe have 
continued to fall, our purchases from other continents have 
—after a drop in the early years of depression—remained 
fairly steady. Note, for example, the recovery in our pur- 
chases from the United States compared with the sorry 
record of our sales to that country. The only bright 
spot in this “non-European” table is Egypt and the 
Middle East. With this group our trade balance is 
better by over £44 millions. In trade with South America 
we have bought less and sold less. 

Taking Europe as a whole, the continued fall in imports 
means that the adverse balance of our trade with the Con- 
tinent is less than a year ago. But there are some interest- 
ing ups and downs, Trade with the Scandinavian countries 
—in effect the trade treaty group—has been fairly well 
maintained; though Denmark has sold us slightly more and 
bought slightly less than a year ago. Trade with Russia has 
moved, as is to be expected, in an independent way—in 
this case in our favour, for imports have fallen and exports 
risen substantially. Trade with Germany has been sur- 
prisingly well maintained in the face of payment problems. 
In view of political difficulties and Germany’s much-adver- 
tised attempt at self-sufficiency it will be a surprise to 
many to discover that Germany is Britain’s best customer 
outside the British Empire—her purchases in the present 
returns having exceeded those of the United States. True, 
they have fallen heavily since 1929; but the fall has not 
been as great as the reduction in imports, which are down 
by £10 millions. Hence this significant little table : — 


Second Quarter Second Quarter 


of 1929 of 1938 
Imports from Germany ... £17-7 millions £7-1 millions 
Exports to Germany ......... 9:3 x» 47 » 


Surplus of Imports 8:4 5 24 » 


This surplus is the source from which Germany must 


Sales and 


AREFUL students of the daily Press may have noticed 
in the last two or three years a new fashion in 
pictorial advertising. Its distinguishing feature is a collec- 
tion of balloon-like shapes issuing from the mouths of 
certain dramatis persone engaged in a play of human 
emotion—starting in a mood of despair and emerging in a 
blaze of social or professional triumph. The first picture 
is always of the furrowed brow, the drooping head, the 
balloon charged with words of suicidal gloom. The next 
will be more cheerful. The third perhaps a consultation 
among friends as to who shall tell the hero or the heroine 
the true facts. The fourth may be a visit to some 
specialist, who recommends (with the air of producing 
a novelty) a prescription long familiarised by expen- 
sive advertising to the entire British nation but unheard 
of hitherto by the hero or the heroine of the balloon 
drama. And, finally, the break in the clouds, the dawning 
of a new day, the ascent to triumph with love recaptured, 
popularity achieved, larger salary announced, greater 
responsibility accorded. The authors of these plays are no 
believers in a finish of Shakespearean tragedy. 
You may perhaps have wondered sometimes who de- 
vised this drama of physical exhaustion, unpleasant 
smells, half-white cottons, greasy plates? Where does 
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pay her debts and finance her purchases of material from 
the other countries of the Empire. Whether these figures 
are cause or effect of the facts that Germany neither pays 
her debts nor has the funds to buy the materials which the 
Overseas world is so anxious to sell, the statistics do not 
reveal; but they serve as a reminder that certain things 
cannot happen in the world of trade if a country will not 
accept imports. The European table shows that there has 
been some slight recovery in sales to Italy from the low 
level reached in the Abyssinian War. 

The tables as a whole give an epitome of the economic 
history of recent years from which much may be learned. 
For example, trade with Argentina is down substantially; 
but far more on the import than on the export side. Indeed, 
in 1929, Argentina was our second largest source of sup- 
plies; to-day it is eighth in the list. Canada, on the other 
hand—which like Argentina has sold us less this year— 
has become a far more important factor in our economy. 
Again, trade with India—once easily first in the returns— 
has changed its course. We are still large buyers; but our 
sales have fallen by more than half since 1929—thanks to 
protection and public opinion in India and to competition 
from Japan India can more easily pay her charges to Great 
Britain; but at Lancashire’s expense. Thus, the figures 
above are a gross total comprising many contrary tenden- 
cies, which makes it difficult to generalise. Clearly there is 
a general downward trend—partly as the result of lower 
prices; and in particular the material-producing countries 
have less to spend. But this is not—except in certain special 
cases—the result of reduced buying by Great Britain. We 
are even doing our best to keep the American farmer out 
of depression. We must therefore look deeper for ultimate 
causes; and one of them is unquestionably the sudden fall 
in the buying power of the United States. 

There are not, however, on the surface any grounds for 
acute alarm about the future of British trade. Europe is 
already depressed as a trading region; the present setback 
is mainly to be sought farther afield where the movement 
of prices is all-important. It is too soon to prognosticate 
whether the depression in the commodity markets is last- 
ing, and if so whether it will yet have more far-reaching 
effects on British overseas trade. 


Cinderellas 


it all come from? To these questions the answer has 
recently been given by that amusing paper The New 
Yorker, in an article describing how an American citizen 
amassed in a few years a fortune of $25 millions out of 
the sale of an old-fashioned proprietary medicine that was 
not selling well. A conference was called to decide what 
new talking point could be thought of. It was attended by 
an old chemist who had for years been in the service of the 
firm, and it went approximately along these lines. 

“The old master,” said the chemist, “used to say it 
was good for halitosis.” 

“ Hali what was that?” said the sales chief. 

“ Halitosis,” said the chemist. “ Latin for bad breath.” 

“ Eureka!” cried the sales chief, returning Latin for 
Latin. 

Now the word halitosis was at that time little known to 
the majority of American citizens. It is still unknown 
to some editions of the New English Dictionary and was 
added to that generous work the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary only in 1929 as “ abnormally foul breath.” But 
for all that it did the trick. It brought in the fortune of 
$25 millions. The sales manager’s sound instinct had seized 
on it and he went away and worked out the story of a girl 
called Ernestine who had on the surface everything to 
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recommend her. She was good-looking, witty and charm- 
ing. But she was a social failure. And why? Because with- 
out knowing it she suffered from that horrid thing, 
halitosis. “ Ernestine shall henceforth sell our antiseptic.” 
And, with her progress from shame to glory, she did. 

Hitherto the mixture had been advertised in the old- 
fashioned “ recommended by the medical faculty ” type of 
advertisement, and there was some difficulty in persuading 
other interested parties of the virtues of the new style; but 
once they had allowed Ernestine a trial run opposition 
melted and Ernestine reigned alone. Heil Halitosis. 

This Ernestine has now a large and thriving family 
whose members all talk in balloons and one and all tread 
the same path that she herself took. The English branch 
alone is extensive and socially very various. One of her 
sons is engaged in a commercial firm. After great early 
promise he somehow lost his snap, added the figures in the 
ledger up all wrong and was within hailing distance of the 
sack, when a kind doctor told him about you know what 
and within a month that managership of the Bombay 
branch was his. A daughter of hers, like Ernestine in her 
young days, simply could not get off, and at the tennis 
club dance we see her eyed askance by the young men, 
pitied by the other girls, a burden to herself. Told by a 
kind friend about the unfortunate chemical condition for 
which the scientific formula in advertising circles is b.o., 
and hearing by chance of Thingamajig she became so 
popular that at the winter whist drive you could not get 
near her for the boys. That lady, too, is Ernestine’s 
daughter, who had asked a couple of neighbours to supper 
with self and husband and is first seen in an agony of 
remorse as the guests sniff and stare in a meaning way at 
the plates on which the chicken soufflé (with so much 
trouble spent on it) has been served at her table. She is 
told confidentially of Whatisit and at the last she sits 
~——the regnant hostess of her native suburb—with her 
guests exclaiming, as guests will, “ But, darling, these 
plates are clean.” 

Luckiest of all is the dear old family physician. He has 
what may be called a mass-production practice with no 
troublesome variety. All his patients suffer from the same 
complaint. To each the diagnosis is offered in the same 
scientific language, which never Changes by a comma from 


Topics of 


Science and Welfare.—The scientist has not in- 
frequently been regarded as a fiend whose activities ought 
to be suppressed. Sometimes the charge is a general one, 
brought by people who yearn for the fancied simplicity of 
an earlier age and who never write the word progress 
without putting it in inverted commas. But more specifically 
he is often accused of devising vile instruments of destruc- 
tion for use in modern warfare, and it was this charge 
which Lord Rayleigh so effectively answered in his pre- 
sidential address at the Cambridge meeting of the British 
Association. In a troubled world much research has warlike 
bearings, and some necessarily has direct warlike inten- 
tions. But Lord Rayleigh had little difficulty in showing 
that the development of such things as explosives or poison 
gas merely represented the application of scientific know- 
ledge already discovered by people who had no idea of its 
subsequent uses. Many of these discoveries had proved of 
great value in peaceful fields, so that it was obviously 
absurd to cut off the supply of information at its source. 
The proper course was to see that it was subsequently 
applied in ways that would be beneficial to mankind, and 
here Lord Rayleigh frankly (and rightly) admitted that 
Scientists as such could do very little. If the general body 
of citizens so arrange their affairs that preparation for war 
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one visitor to the next. There he sits, the happy man, 
finger-tips pressed together, reeling off the same old 
prescription for the same old malady at three guineas a 
nob, and never yet has he failed to effect a triumphant 
cure. 

The truth is that Ernestine’s family is working the 
Cinderella complex. Most of us, as we slave away at our 
monotonous jobs and endure the snubs and setbacks of 
outrageous fortune, know in our heart of hearts that we are 
Cinderellas; that we are really much finer and much abler 
and much more charming than the people who outshine 
us; and some little thing—we do not know what—is pre- 
venting our pre-eminence from being recognised. 
If only the fairy godmother would come along and show 
us to the world as we truly are, then the prince would 
worship us, the slipper would fit our foot and we should 
immediately be raised to whatever particular glory it may 
be that we most desire. In business or in love or in social 
life we should enjoy a spectacular success, and the £2,000- 
a-year job, the murmur of adoration, the envy of 
rival hostesses would be ours at once. It is because 
Ernestine and her children come as the fairy godmother 
and tell us what the trifling obstacle has been that they 
make these $25 million fortunes for their own parents. 

It would be nice to end this article, as the advertise- 
ments themselves end, on a note of triumph. But a 
depressing thought intrudes. To make a fortune of $25 
millions you need to sell an incredibly large number of 
bottles of disinfectant, and it is difficult to believe that all 
the people who fell for Ernestine and bought her wares 
had their hopes realised. There are, after all, only a certain 
number of vacancies at £2,000 a year in branches at 
Bombay and only comparatively few young men who look 
like Valentino and make love as he could make it. And 
while we joyfully congratulate the young folk who get 
their heart’s desire by cleansing their breath or freshening 
their persons or regaining their morning energy, let us spare 
a thought for those less happy ones for whom the fairy god- 
mother in the bottle or the bar of soap or the tin of liquid 
food opened no doors, provided no princes, fitted no glass 
slippers. There must still be some here and there who after 
months of soaping and doping continue to repel the men 
and infuriate the boss. Vae victis. Greek for Poor Devils. 


the Week 


becomes a major industry, then they, and not the scientists, 
must bear the responsibility for the fact that scientific 
knowledge is applied to warlike ends. The British Associa- 
tion has, however, done what it can by setting up a special 
division to study the social and international relations of 
science. Such a body naturally receives our good wishes, 
but it is more likely to be successful in dealing with civilian 
questions than in humanising warfare. The supreme poli- 
tical problem of removing violence from international life 
cannot be solved by the scientific backdoor. 


* * * 


The Dominions and Foreign Policy.—So many 
vague generalities are spoken about the value of “ Imperial 
co-operation ” and “ the mutual exchange of ideas” that 
the casual reader seldom gets further than the headlines 
when a speech on these topics is reported. Yet it is un- 
doubtedly a subject of great importance, particularly in the 
field of foreign policy, and one which admits of no easy 
solution. Mr Menzies, the Australian Attorney-General, 
made this clear in his farewell statement to the Press. If 
he had stopped at that point his contribution might reason- 
ably have been dismissed as “the usual high-sounding 
phrases which get you nowhere.” But he advanced the 
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matter one step further by setting out his view of the 
roles of the various partners in rather more detail. Since 
London is, in fact, the centre, Dominion pride should in 
no way be offended by an arrangement whereby the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain in effect spoke for the whole 
Empire in large matters of international policy, but only 
after, as far as possible, inviting Dominion criticism and 
paying due heed to Dominion views; while the Government 
in each Dominion recognised that they should make an 
effective contribution to Empire policy and Empire 
security. Few people will wish to quarrel with this state- 
ment of policy, but it is still only a general policy, which 
has next to be translated into practice. The inevitable diffi- 
culties in the way of effective consultation are only too 
obvious. This fact makes the frequent overhaul of the 
machinery all the more necessary, and if Mr Hughes, the 
Commonwealth Minister for External Affairs, can substan- 
tiate his charges against the Dominions Office, then the 
matter should be put right immediately. He has, how- 
ever, received little support from his colleagues in the 
Australian Cabinet. But difficulties will remain, even if 
television and wireless telephony should enable the 
Ministers in all parts of the Empire to join in a round- 
world conference. There is always the danger of excessive 
delay, particularly as some Dominions regard the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs as a relatively unimportant post and 
would expect its occupant to consult the Cabinet at 
frequent intervals. But even if the machinery of consulta- 
tion could be ideally perfected, that would not by itself, as 
is sometimes implied, create a common foreign policy. 
Even within the Commonwealth, the various Governments 
may be quite unable to agree on a common policy either 
because* the interests of their countries are divergent or 
because they differ in political views. Clearly, the problems 
of reconciling independent sovereignty with common 
allegiance have not yet been solved. And they will not be 
solved by ignoring their difficulty, or pretending that they 
arise solely out of imperfect communications. 


* * * 


Manceuvres or Mobilisation ?—The unwontedly 
lavish dissemination in Germany of official details about 
the calling-up of reservists, hasty fortification of frontier 
areas, manning of Rhineland and Czechoslovak frontier 
defences, and autumn manceuvres, neither reduces their 
ominous import, nor mitigates the unwisdom of operations 
which, in Europe to-day, look suspiciously like “ rocking 
the boat.” But it does, at least, demonstrate the Nazi 
leaders’ desire to cow the London and Paris Cabinets 
into acquiescent submissiveness to German claims and 
designs in Central Europe—in Hungary as well as in 
Czechoslovakia. Moreover, the Nazis are no doubt 
trying to exert a little indirect influence upon the London- 
Paris axis, in favour of Signor Mussolini, with the aim of 
keeping the Pyrenean frontier “ voluntarily” closed by 
France, to meet British requests, rather than “enlarge 
the risk of a spread of the conflict.” (This time-honoured 
Italo-German process has long been known in America as 
“pulling a fast one” over the British.) Thirdly, the 
more extreme Nazi leaders are said this week to have 
been so alarmed, out of concern for power and Party as 
much as for patriotism, by the substantial and rapid 
slump on the Bourse and the dislocation of civil (and even 
certain sections of the re-armament) industry, that they 
urged upon the more responsible figureheads and the 
General Staff the need of “ another Austria ” as pabulum 
for popular perturbation. The prestige of the “ first 
Austria ” has oily lasted this regime five months ; and the 
only other available Austrias are now well outside all 
frontiers which, by the wildest stretch of imagination, 
can be said to be unfair to Germany proper. Since Herr 
Hitler abandoned in Rome, in favour of Signor Mussolini, 
all claim to the South Tyrol, there are “ rats and mice 
and such small deer” like Danzig, (already Nazified), 
Eupen, Malmédy, North Schleswig and Memel; and 
there are, of course, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Both 
the latter are now in the forefront of the German picture, 
Czechoslovakia in the current dispute, and Hungary in 
the State visit to Kiel next week. Perhaps surprises are, 
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after all, despite professions by the official Anglo-French 
newspapers to view German manceuvres with equanimity, 
afoot. As Lord Palmerston said of Napoleon’s tactics, 
the secret of Herr Hitler’s successes is that he roars for a 
long time about what he will do next, then does it ; and 
everyone gets so used to expecting it that, when it happens, 
they look upon it as an inevitable conclusion to a historical 
syllogism. They are therefore neither shocked nor 
surprised when it happens, but only relieved. Now that 
Germany is fortifying and levying semi-mobilisation in 
the Rhineland and Austria, what would not those, who 
hailed the military occupation of the Rhineland and of 
Austria as the removal of “ obstacles to peace,” now give 
to regain a tithe of the relief they then prematurely felt? 


* * . 


The Week in Czechoslovakia.—The extent and 
duration of the so-called normal German military 
manoeuvres round the Czech frontier have confirmed the 
Czechoslovaks’ belief that the Nazis aim thereby at over- 
aweing not only Prague, but also Paris and London, into 
granting such concessions to the Henlein Party as would in 
effect deliver the republic into the hands of the Third 
Reich. So far the German manceuvres have not shaken the 
well-tried nerves of the Czechoslovaks, already hardened 
to such demonstrations before May 20th; but they have, 
apparently, either as cause or accompaniment, served to 
stiffen the attitude of those lieutenants of Herr Henlein 
who have long been charged with the duty of negotiating 
with the Czechoslovak Coalition Cabinet—and therefore 
with Lord Runciman. These representatives of the Sudeten 
German Party on Wednesday threw back on the Coalition 
and Political Committee of the Cabinet the combined 
terms of the proposed Nationalities Statute, amended Lan- 
guage Law and Administrative Reform Bili, and stood pat 
on the “ minimum ” demands outlined in Herr Henlein’s 
Carlsbad speech of April 24th and in the Party’s memo- 
randum to the Prime Minister, Dr Hodza, of June 7th. 
Thus, once again, utter deadlock—the position just before 
Lord Runciman’s nomination—is reached between the 
concern of the Government to safeguard the State’s 
integrity and the claims of the Sudeten Party, which, in a 
covering memorandum on Wednesday, went so far as 
demanding complete equality of powers, as weil as of 
rights, between Sudeten Germans and Czechoslovaks. The 
first entry of Herr Henlein into the negotiations on Thurs- 
day, when he saw Lord Runciman, may help to resolve 
the deadlock. But it is hard to see what Dr Hodza, 
or Lord Runciman, or the combined British and French 
Governments, can do to meet all demands, short of 


urging Czechoslovakia to enter the Third Reich lock, 
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stock and barrel. The Sudeten claims are pushed higher, 
parallel with the assembling of forces on Czechoslovak 
frontiers. It is, therefore, clearly no longer an internal 
Czechoslovak, but an international European question. 


* * * 


In the political confusion, the economic factor is of 
growing importance, especially as civil industry 1s slowly 
running down in Germany compared with re-armament, 
and as the Sudeten’s industries are wholly civil in nature. 
Their markets have been cut away by the German forced 
economic drive to the south-east, in which they have been 
unable to compete with heavy Reich subsidies. This, rather 
than any Czech discrimination, is the cause of their per- 
sistent unemployment; but other causes are the disturbing 
psychological effects on the Sudeten workers of unwanted 
Party drill and discipline, effects of Party-fostered fears, 
and the foreign boycott of the region’s predominantly 
exportable products. The experience of Austrian industry 
should by now have shown the Sudeten employers and 
employees that a Third Reich which now contains and has 
to run Austria will have—especially in view of recent 
economic evidences in Germany—little left over to run the 
Sudetenland industries or to pay Utopian subsidies. 
Clearly, the Czechoslovak Cabinet has the right to take 
Sudeten protestations of loyalty at their face value and to 
ask how the Sudetens propose to run the area economically 
without depending either on German or Czech subsidies. 
This is a problem on which, we hope, the views of Lord 
Runciman and of his economic experts will be canvassed. 


* * * 


Aerial Deeds and Disasters.—Last week-end 
brought news of the first completed round flight direct be- 
tween Berlin and New York. It was completed in fine style 
by the Focke-Wulf “ Condor,” a four-engined monoplane 
of conventional and familiar design; but the achievement 
was to fly an ordinary commercial machine, to which extra 
petrol tanks alone had been added, from Berlin non-stop 
to New York on Wednesday of last week at an average 
speed of 161 m.p.h. in just under 25 hours, and to fly back 
non-stop on Saturday at 207 m.p.h. in under 20 hours, 
thus beating the late Wiley Post’s record. The same week- 
end provided, however, news of a train of aerial disasters. 
A Czechoslovak air liner on the way to Strasburg and Paris 
crashed in low mist on the hills of Baden just before reach- 
ing France, and in all 17 lives were lost. On Sunday it was 
reported that a Mexican air liner, missing since Friday of 
last week, on the stretch from Yucatan to Vera Cruz and 
Mexico City, had been found with all 11 occupants killed 
on the side of a mountain in the State of Vera Cruz on 
the isthmus between the Mexique Bay and the Caribbean. 
Here thickly wooded mountains rise among giant rain 
clouds, blown to and fro across the isthmus between the 
two seas; and, though flown by skilled Mexican pilots, the 
passage in fine weather is always bumpy. This air liner, 
caught in a tropical rainstorm, came to grief in almost pre- 
cisely the same way as the Czechoslovak machine thousands 
of miles away in Europe. It is becoming obvious that, 
while machines and men have been developed to the pitch 
of perfection and the risks of commercial flight have by 
now been reduced to negligible dimensions, weather and 
atmospheric conditions are the last remaining obstacle to 
be overcome. For this, as both British and American 
official commissions of inquiry have recommended, con- 
tinuous communication with the navigator throughout all 
weather and the whole passage, serving him with all infor- 
mation, is the next logical development. That, however, is 
a matter of capital investment on the ground. Not till it is 
done will the air be really safe. 


* * * 


The National Archives.—The establishment, on 
August 14, 1838, of the Public Record Office marked the 
tardy reform of one of the major scandals of British public 
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administration one hundred years ago. Lurid details 
revealing the neglect in which the national archives were 
being allowed to moulder and decay had been disclosed 
by the inquiries of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons of 1836. The dilapidating forces of nature, 
which included rats and other vermin as well as rain, hail 
and flood, were on occasion aided rather than checked by 
those into whose custody the records were committed, 
Soldiers and labourers found that useful supplements to 
their meagre pay could be had by supplying old parch- 
ments to glue makers, and their crimes were only exceeded 
by those of the State itself in selling Exchequer records to 
fishmongers for a few pounds a ton. The Record Com- 
mission established in 1800 cost the country vast sums 
of money and yielded in return merely a few printed 
volumes of very varying value. Nothing had been done to 
preserve the originals or to make them easier of access. So 
vexatious were the fees exacted by their custodians that 
historical research necessarily remained a privilege for the 
very rich and the very leisured. To this state of affairs ihe 
Act of August 14, 1838, for keeping safely the public 
records, brought a salutary reform. It led to the foundation 
of the present Record Office and so laid the foundation 
of our modern archive administration. 


* * * 


The Public Record Office took over and safeguarded the 
miscellaneous accumulations of past centuries, and has 
provided also for the continuing accumulations thrown 
up by the machinery of State. Its efficient discharge 
of these tasks makes it a much-frequented public de- 
partment. Beyond the care and arrangement of the enor- 
mous and annually growing material in its charge, the 
Public Record Office has from the first pursued a publi- 
cation policy to make thousands of documents available 
to scholars unable to visit Chancery Lane. The present 
policy of confining the publications of the Office 
to transcripts and summaries of important classes 
of State papers (Acts of the Privy Council, Patent 
Rolls, Close Rolls, Treasury Books, Domestic and 
Foreign State Papers, etc., and Lists and Indexes 
of other classes) was begun by Sir Henry Maxwell- 
Lyte, who became Deputy Keeper, under the Master of 
the Rolls, in 1886. His predecessors had issued, in the Rolls 
Series, a magnificent collection of medizval chronicles and 
other documents which were not strictly State papers. The 
cumulative result of such work, a by-product of the 
national duty of maintaining the public records, has 
endowed historical research in Great Britain with a degree 
of State assistance afforded to no other branch of 
humanistic study. The Public Record Office, at its cen- 
tenary, has an impressive achievement to its credit. To 
extend its utility by enlarging its existing facilities for 
research and by accelerating its relatively inexpensive and 
now severely rationed series of publications are two addi- 
tional improvements now amply justified by one hundred 
years of good stewardship. 


* * * 


The Air Ministry in Mayfair.—The expansion 
of the Royal Air Force has swollen the Air Ministry to 
such gargantuan size that it has taken a whole new vast 
office-building in Berkeley Square merely to house its over- 
flow. The Ministry’s staff numbered 3,496 in the financial 
year 1937-38, and the current Estimates provide for a total 
of 4,406. The old accommodation at Adastral House has 
long been too small, and various branches have been widely 
scattered; the multiplicity of these offices alone was 
enough to produce some inefficiency. In September a num- 
ber of these scattered sections will be concentrated under 
the new roof, notably the equipment staff and the supply 
staff. Headquarters will remain in Kingsway, but there will 
henceforth only be two main centres. The change has two 
main features of public interest. The first is the ominous 
evidence it provides of the rapid growth of the defence 
departments. Offices in Berkeley Square are by no means 
the same thing as huts in the parks, but they are alike in 
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being symptoms of that painful public disease, ele- 
phantiasis of the bureaucracy. Secondly, the Air Ministry’s 
new acquisition illustrates the strong trend towards the de- 
velopment of Mayfair as a commercial district. Distance 
from the previously accepted centres of commercial life is 
ceasing to be a drawback. The two centres of the Air Min- 
istry, for example, will be two miles apart. The telephone 
will presumably bridge the gap. Indeed, the whole develop- 
ment of Mayfair can be said to be a delayed reaction to the 
invention of Mr Alexander Graham Bell. 


* * a 


Social Security in New Zealand.—The long 
awaited Social Security Bill of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment was introduced into Parliament on August 12th. The 
main proposals follow closely the preliminary description 
given by the Prime Minister as long ago as February 26th. 
Their comprehensiveness may be judged by, the fact that 
the cabled summaries merely included provision for unem- 
ployment among “ other proposed benefits.” Indeed, apart 
from education, the Bill covers virtually the whole field of 
the social services, even to pensions for veterans of the 
Maori War (which are raised to 30s. a week). In some fields 
it is little more than a consolidating measure, but in others 
it introduces far-reaching developments. The feature which 
has attracted most attention is the granting of a weekly 
pension of 30s. to every man or woman who can pass a 
test as to residence and means. The qualifying period is 
ten years for those who were resident on March 15, 1938, 
and twenty years for subsequent arrivals. The means test 
provides for a deduction to prevent the total weekly in- 
come exceeding 50s. in the case of a single person or 80s. 
for a married couple. In 1940 a step is to be taken towards 
universal superannuation at 65 by the provision of a 
pension of £10 per annum without a means test; the 
annual payment is thereafter to be raised by 50s. each year 
until £78 is reached. The scheme also establishes a national 
health service under which everybody, irrespective of 
means, will be entitled to the services of a general practi- 
tioner; the patient may select his doctor in the same way 
as under the British panel system, and the range of ser- 
vices is also similar. Special sections provide for free 
maternity services, including 14 days in a maternity hos- 
pital, free hospital treatment, free medicines or drugs, and 
assistance towards the cost of specialist treatment. Other 
provisions include widows’, orphans’ and invalid pensions 
on a scale broadly similar to those for people over 60. 
Unemployment benefit is at the rate of £1 a week for an 
adult, with an extra 15s. for a wife and 5s. for each child 
under 16 years old. 


* * * 


The scheme has aroused determined opposition from 
the doctors, who do not approve of the proposal whereby 
the services of a general practitioner are to be made avail- 
able to everyone. A ballot conducted by the New Zealand 
branch of the B.M.A. showed less than 5 per cent. of the 
profession in favour. One may perhaps recall the hostile 
attitude of the profession to Mr Lloyd George’s Bill, and 
assume that some arrangement will be reached before 
April, 1939, when the scheme is to come into operation. 
A more general criticism is to the effect that the country 
cannot afford so imposing an array of services on such a 
generous scale. The finance of the scheme was discussed in 
detail in a leading article on page 174 of The Economist 
for July 23rd and in a Note on page 236 of the next week’s 
issue. The total cost (not all of which, however, Tepresents 
new expenditure) is estimated at about £16 millions in the 
first year. It is to be met partly by a special “ social 
security contribution ” to be levied on all incomes received 
by people over 16 at the flat rate of 1s. in the £. There is 
also to be a registration fee of 5s. a year for women and 
people under 20 and 5s. a quarter for others. These are 
expected to yield some £8 millions, but they replace a 
similar unemployment tax of 8d. in the £. The net charge 
to consolidated revenue is a subject of considerable dis- 
pute, but the exact figure for the first year is of less 
importance than the future possibilities. Unemployment 1s 
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now at such a low level that the cost of this provision 
seems hardly to be mentioned by the disputants; but this 
will not always be so. And the present age composition of 
the population is highly abnormal, so that the £6 millions 
allowed as the immediate cost of the pensions is hopeless!y 
misleading as a guide to what will be required in future. 


* - i. 


The Colonial Secretary on Palestine.—-On August 
1ith Mr MacDonald reported to the Prime Minister os 
his conference in Palestine with the High Commissioner 
and with the General Officer in command there, and on 
the same evening he made a broadcast statement to the 
public on the Palestinian problem. There was a ring of 
sincerity and good intentions in his words which must 
command sympathy from all parties. Yet his statement 
leaves us with some misgivings. True, he expressed a be- 
lief in that urgency for immediate action which was empha- 
sised, more than a year ago, in the report of the Royal 
Commission. He told us that the work of the Technical 
Commission ought to be completed within a few weeks, 
and that, “after that, decisions must be reached with the 
least possible delay.” He rather reluctantly agreed that 
the attempt to restore and maintain order is, and must 
remain, an impossible task until a definite policy has been 
decided upon and been put into effect. But what is the 
Government’s policy to-day? It was on this capital 
question that Mr MacDonald faltered most disconcertingly 
in his speech. “The Government,” he reminded his 
hearers, “have accepted, as the best and most hopeful 
solution,” the partition plan which the Royal Commission 
urgently recommended more than a year ago now. “ But,” 
Mr MacDonald went on to say, “ final decisions cannot be 
taken ” until the Technical Commission has reported too. 
Does this mean that the Government have not yet decided, 
even in principle, on either the partition policy of the 
Royal Commission or any other of the diverse competing 
policies that have now been lying on the table for months 
and even years past? If, several weeks hence, the Govern- 
ment are really going to start from scratch in their treasure 
hunt in search of a Palestinian policy, then “ the least 
possible delay ” which must elapse before the reaching of 
any “ decisions” can hardly fail to take a ghastly toll of 
lives at the present weekly rate of outrages. On the very 
day on which Mr MacDonald in London was rendering his 
account to the Prime Minister and public of the United 
Kingdom, there were four fights in Palestine between the 
Government forces and their adversaries, and in one of 
these military engagements three Arab peasant women 
“‘ who came into the line of fire” were seriously wounded. 
Last Saturday the garrison engineer of Jerusalem, Captain 
J. S. Howe, was ambushed and killed in his car on the road 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. On the same day, a Jew 
and his wife were ambushed and killed while out 
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bicycling and their child of seven seriously injured. The 
Government must know what to do, and do it quickly. 
Procrastination will spell disaster for Palestine. 


* * * 


Poland and the League.—In Warsaw it has 
been announced that the Polish Government propose 
to withdraw the permanent delegate whom they have 
hitherto accredited to the secretariat of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. It is rumoured at the same time that 
Poland may refrain from again putting forward the candi- 
dature for the “semi-permanent” seat on the League 
Council, which she has held ever since the admission of 
Germany to the League, with a permanent seat on the 
Council, in 1926. The Poles will no doubt pat themselves 
on the back for their “ realism” in getting off a sinking 
ship before she takes her final plunge. To get off a ship 
at any moment is always easy; but before we endorse the 
disembarking passenger’s pretension to be a “ realist,” 
we must know whether the plank along which he is step- 
ping ends in an unsinkable lifeboat or in a sheer drop 
into the ocean. If the group of Polish statesmen who at 
present hold their country’s destinies in their hands be- 
lieve that the League of Nations, with all that it stands 
for, is doomed, we wonder what exactly may be the alter- 
native regime in Europe to which they are looking for- 
ward with such an air of complacency. Are they expecting 
that military hegemony of Germany, to which the Swiss 
Federal Council seem to be looking forward with pro- 
found apprehension? If this is the alternative to the League 
which the Poles, as well as the Swiss, see looming up 
over the international horizon, surely Poland, so far from 
being able to afford to smile, has far more reason than 
Switzerland to feel gloomy. The traditional neutrality of 
Switzerland might just conceivably be respected by an 
all-powerful Germany. But the post-war independence of 
Poland? Polish Corridor and all? If Poland escaped a 
fifth partition in a Europe in which Germany had estab- 
lished her mastery, that would only be because the Third 
Reich had a big enough appetite, and a_ sufficiently 
capacious maw, to swallow Poland whole instead of tak- 
ing two bites at the cherry. For our part—and we fancy 
that this is the prevalent Anglo-French view—we do not 
believe that, if fresh disaster is brought upon Europe, a 
German military domination over the rest of us will be 
the outcome of it. If a unification of Europe under a Ger- 
man yoke is not practical politics—and, for this, the Poles 
may thank their stars—then the only alternative is the 
League in a more effective form than the present. 


* * * 


Hope Deferred in Spain.—Some hearts are 
sick with deferred hopes in Spain ; others—among which 
are those of the British Cabinet—are only being searched. 
To the former category belong those of General Franco, 
Signor Mussolini, and—of the French. The insurgents 
and their Italian allies by air, sea and land seem as 
far as ever from that victory, crushing and complete, 
which will finally place the palm upon the tired brows of 
Signor Mussolini’s “ volunteer” warriors. Either that, or 
an armistice that gives victory to no side, must occur. 
Then, alone, can the “volunteers” quit Spanish 
territory. Then, alone, can they be repatriated without 
fear of leavening the Italian people’s loaf with discontent 
and disillusion. Realisation of this has prevented General 
Franco from accepting the Non-intervention Committee’s 
(British) Plan for the withdrawal of “ volunteers ” as 
speedily as the Spanish Government accepted it in 
principle nearly six weeks ago. On Tuesday his reply 
was received in London; and it is said to take strong 
exception to many vital features of the plan. This means 
that the committee will have to be convoked again to 
discuss both the contestants’ replies. That will take more 
time; and then, we may be reasonably sure, dissentient 
sympathies will divide the committee and delay action. 
Meanwhile what has been making French hearts sick— 
and, surely, as many British as do not belong to men of 
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stone—is that the Pyrenean frontier is still “ voluntarily ” 
bolted and barred by the French Government to the 
Spanish Government, though everyone has now been 
told from Paris that this was, and is, still being done 
at the express request of the British Government in 
another desperate endeavour to get General Franco and 
Signor Mussolini to let their “ volunteers” go before 
winning a victory. If General Franco’s reply is calculated 
merely to gain more time for that victory, it will be 
nothing short of monstrous favouritism of General 
Franco’s cause if His Majesty’s Government continue 
to press the French to discriminate against the Spanish 
Government. Indeed, if the British Government try 
to keep it up, they may provoke a first-class upheaval 
in France herself, at our very doors, and at a time when 
European tension would bid us beware. For the French 
workers, through the voices of MM. Blum and Jouhaux, 
have been declaring themselves restive about adoption 
of British policies to no purpose and to France’s manifest 
peril. 
* * * 


The War in Spain.—aAll the time the conflict goes 
on. The insurgents creep forward on the Estremadura 
front; they are halted on the Teruel-Sagunto line; and they 
are trying to roll the Government forces back across the 
Ebro again. The Balearic bombers, now openly claimed as 
Italian by the Italian press, still rain death on the towns 
along the Spanish Government’s Mediterranean littoral; 
and this week again they have killed a British wireless 
operator and wounded another British N.I.C. observer and 
sailors in attacks on British shipping. In this context a 
pretty passage-at-arms has been going on between the 
Foreign Office and the committee of shipowners trading to 
Spain. The questions were whether General Franco had 
undertaken to pay compensation for the results of attacks 
found by the new inquiry commission to be deliberately 
made by his aircraft; and whether the Foreign Office itself 
had presented to the shipowners terms for regulating 
future incidents of a final “ take-it-or-leave-it ” kind or 
only for discussion and amendment. The shipowners 
refused to treat with General Franco or the Foreign 
Office on the basis originally presented to them; and 
the Foreign Office announced last Saturday that the 
basis was only provisional and would be further amended, 
if necessary. This week, too, the Spanish Government 
under Dr Negrin resigned and was reconstructed with 
two new members in place of those who had opposed 
decrees assimilating the status of workers in armament 
and ancillary industries to that of soldiers. More hopeful, 
perhaps, than any other news of the week about Spain 
is the announcement of the agreement of both contestants 
to the despatch of a commission of three British officers 
headed by Sir Philip Chetwode to Spain to arrange for 
exchanges of prisoners and other persons detained by 
either side. But from this commission, the commission 
of observers to report on deliberate bombings of British 
property by the insurgents’ aircraft, and the commission 
in France which is held ready to report on indiscriminate 
bombings of the civil population, to a truce in Spain is 
still a long step. 


* * * 


The Far Eastern Tangle.—The peace at Changku- 
feng has been signed and, despite Russian and Japanese 
rumours and mutterings to the contrary, kept for a week. 
It will probably be kept now for some time; the reason 
seems to be the unwonted sobriety with which the Japanese 
on this occasion have viewed all the contingencies. At the 
week-end there were reports of an ugly incident on the 
border which cuts Russian territory in the north of the 
island of Sakhalin from Japanese in the south; a Japanese 
Minseito M.P. and his companions are said to have been 
fired on by Russian guards. But Japan has now closed this 
frontier altogether. Meanwhile, while boundary commis- 
sions set to work in the Korean-Manchukuoan-Russian 
triangle near Changkufeng, the Japanese military authori- 
ties last week-end once more declared in Tokyo that their 
swords will not sleep in their hands until they have 
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built a Japanese Jerusalem in China’s pleasant land, and 
hounded Marshal Chiang-kai-shek from power. China 
will be harried with redoubled Japanese fury to accomplish 
that end; and, indeed, this week thousands of people have 
been killed and wounded in the resumed Japanese air raids 
en Canton, Hankow, and other cities. The offensive up both 
banks of the Yangtse to Hankow has been halted until 
October, when the rains will have subsided and deprived 
the Chinese, so the Japanese account runs, of the oppor- 
tunity to flood the low-lying terrain of approach; but 
skirmishing over a vast area is being kept up in Chinese 
guerrillas. Meanwhile the Japanese Finance Minister, Mr 
Ikeda, in a statement last Saturday, referred to Japan’s 
desire to collaborate “ with’other Powers ” in the economic 
rehabilitation of China after the war was over; and on 
Tuesday the Cabinet, in passing measures to prosecute the 
war with greater intensity, referred in their communiqué 
to the situation as it would emerge after the war and ad- 
mitted that no plans could yet be made. At the same time, 
the Japanese have expressed a desire to carry the conversa- 
tions begun with the British Ambassador for better rela- 
tions a stage further; and the Japanese Minister in Paris 
has declared that Japan wants to improve her relations with 
France. Reading this with the record of events on the 
Russian border, are we to presume that Japan is beginning 
to repair her diplomatic bridges to the Western demo- 
cracies? It is at least a hopeful sign. 


* * * 


The End of the McKenna Duties.—The 
McKenna duties come to an end on Saturday of this 
week. Originally imposed in September, 1915, and taking 
their name from the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
day, they are the oldest of our major protective duties. 
They were levied at a uniform rate of 33} per cent. (with 
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an Imperial Preference of one-third) on cinematograph 
films, clocks and watches, musical instruments and, 
pre-eminently, motor cars. The McKenna duties have 
not had a continuous existence, since Mr Philip Snowden 
removed them in 1924, but they were re-imposed by his 
successor in 1925. Nobody should imagine that the passing 
of these duties means a reduction in the imposts to be 
charged on films, clocks, organs and cars on coming into 
the country, for Treasury Orders have been issued under 
the Import Duties Act of 1932 and the Finance Act of 
1938 imposing, from Sunday, exactly the same rates of 
duty as have hitherto been charged under the McKenna 
egis. Indeed, the whole purpose of the change is to open 
the way for an increase in some at least of the duties, for 
the significant difference between McKenna duties and 
Import Duties Act tariffs is that in the latter case it is 
open to the industry to apply to the Import Duties 
Advisory Council for an increase of duty. Application 
will be made immediately by the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, who are -greatly perturbed 
at the increase in imports of Opel cars from Germany. 
It is highly probable that an increase in the duty on these 
small cars will be granted, on the charge that the German 
exports are assisted by subsidies and exchange manipu- 
lations. But we trust the charge will first be proved. The 
British motor industry would also undoubtedly like to have 
increased protection against high-powered American cars. 
This is an entirely different matter, since there is no ques- 
tion of unfair competition, and the existing protection of 
334 per cent. is not only high in itself but is in practice sub- 
stantially increased by the rules in force for the valuation 
of imported vehicles. Fortunately, the imminence of the 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement probably provides 4 
complete assurance that the demise of the McKenna 
duties is not to be made the occasion of an increase in 
the duties levied on one of the most important items in 
the list of American exports to Great Britain. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Recovery : Opinions and Facts 


New York, August 8.—Opinion now seems to be 
unanimous that a decisive cyclical turn in our economy 
occurred in June. The most conspicuous evidence of this 
opinion has been the rise in common stocks. In the last two 
months the indices show a gain of over 30 per cent.; but 
among the lower-priced shares, advances of between 50 and 
100 per cent. are almost general. 

Supporting this opinion is the fact that Moody’s index 
of the prices of primary commodities has advanced about 10 
Per cent., mainly owing to a rise in industrial materials; the 
markets for food grains have been weak, owing to the pressure 
of current supplies. This advance in raw material prices is 
attributed chiefly to a desire to replenish inventories depleted 
during the period of the buyer’s market, which ran approxi- 
mately from September, 1937, to the end of May, 1938. 

The second principal factor supporting the opinion of 
the cyclical turn is the index of steel operations. The follow- 
ing table gives the estimates of the Iron and Steel Institute: 

STEEL OPERATIONS 
(Percentage of Estimated Capacity) 


Month Week ended 
July, 1937 ........, 78 | June, 6, 1938 ...... 26 
ORB jitters 84 | eis Mir sprexd 26 
in sen’ aaniaiamess 76 ag canna 27 
i er aie 58 me ee coat 28 
* 99 = oaeevceee y 4, ree 
DOR a 25 gleam 22* 
Jan., 1938 ......... 29 a as edeoes 32 
wR i digarelle 32 age” eee 36 
Mae. i eeaataas 34 pe ene 37 
Apr. 99 et wee nee 33 »” 8, PT 40 
a A 30 sli: betas 39 


* Includes July 4th holiday. 


The average rate for the eight months, November, 1937- 
June, 1938, was approximately 30 per cent. of capacity, which 
was under half the average of the eight months preceding. 
The rise in the past month from 30 to 40 per cent. has all the 
appearance of a decisive change of direction. It is reported, 
however, that this rate is in excess of current consumers’ de- 
mand, and represents to some extent a building up of stocks 
by producers who expect larger orders in future. In other 
words, the index of steel operations is the counterpart of 
the index of sensitive commodity prices; and in this instance 
both seem to reflect a change in anticipations as much as, or 
more than, a change in actualities. 

In the industries which are closer to the individual con- 
sumer, reports of increased business are still more marked. 
July rayon shipments were double the June total; activity 
in cotton and shoe-making is higher, and the sale of motor 
cars, especially used cars, is said to be remarkably good. 

Economics of the Motor Car 

Except for the weekly index of steel production, no data 
are so closely scrutinised as those affecting the motor in- 
dustry. While the secular trend in this industry has not been 
strongly marked in the last decade, the table shows that 
cyclical fluctuations have been very wide. 


PASSENGER Motor Cars IN THE U.S. (Thousands) ' 
Home Sales* Total Registrations 


Year of New Cars (December 31) 
BR Koscicictor: 3,439 13,291 
Pec icisctiucs 4,138 23,273 
NG césseennee 2,538 23,233 
RE hickdteaknd 1,840 22,538 
re 1,064 21,066 
Sy inssnndenn 1,476 20,830 
WUD si ctacadeene 1,995 21,744 
DEE ni cthenciesn 3,043 22,801 
i rs 3,459 24,246 
i ichoinannnicn 3,643 25,450 


* Production less exports. 
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As early as 1923, production exceeded 3,400,000 cars, and 
that year’s output has been materially surpassed only in 1929 
and 1937. However, while there were some poor years 
before 1929, the recessions were short and comparatively 
small, whereas the decline in production between 1929 and 
1932 was catastrophic. On the other hand, it will be noticed 
that this great decline in production did not cause a corre- 
sponding shrinkage of the number of cars in use. Similarly, 
the output for the calendar year 1938 may be estimated 
at about half that of 1937, but it is most unlikely that the 
number in use at the end of the year will be materially 
reduced. 

In 1923 the number of cars produced was about 25 per 
cent. of the number in use at the end of the year; in 1937 
it was about 14 per cent.; in 1938 the ratio will presumably 
be considerably under 10 per cent. The importance of 
replacement demand is clearly growing relatively to that for 
expansion. 

The passenger car is essentially a consumer good, but fluc- 
tuations in its output are greater than in most consumption 
industries. For while the public shows great tenacity in 
clinging to its cars under the most adverse conditions, its 
capacity to defer purchase is almost equally great. Con- 
versely, in prosperous times, its desire and capacity to acquire 
new cars is highly elastic. 

The life of a motor car was formerly assumed to be seven 
years, but it seems likely that between a third and one-half of 
the cars on the road are beyond that age. The question 
of the demand for new cars in any given year is therefore 
only slightly related to the number of cars theoretically 
“worn out” in the previous year; it is rather determined by 
the prosperity of those persons who already have relatively 
new cars, and who have the means and desire to possess an 
absolutely new one. Because of the magnitude of the industry, 
this sensitivity of the demand to economic conditions makes 
good years better and bad years worse; and data on current 
conditions or expectations in the motor industry are therefore 
— regarded as highly important indices of general 
trends. 


Negative Rates of Interest 


A rather curious situation has arisen in the money market. 
While banks pay no interest on demand deposits, they are 
assessed one-twelfth of one per cent. on them for Federal de- 
posit insurance. Since the gold desterilisation programme 
of April, no offer of Treasury Bills has brought a rate as high 
as that, and the banks are actually out of pocket in carrying 
Treasury paper of short maturity. This correspondence has 
Previously mentioned instances of negative interest in the 
New York market, and it is clearly becoming a phenomenon 
of some significance, though of uncertain implications. 

Although Congress is not in session, reports of proposals 
for the usual annual changes in Federal taxation are begin- 
ning to appear in the Press. Suggestions were made during 
the last session for ending the practice of tax-exemption on 
future issues of Government and local securities, as well as 
on the salaries of officials. The magnitude of the sums in- 
volved may be judged from these figures: about $60,000 
miliions of public securities (two-thirds Federal, one-third 
local) are wholly or partially exempt from income taxation; 
some 23 million local government officials are exempt from 
Federal income taxation, and about a million Federal officials 
are exempt from State income taxation. It is not proposed 
that outstanding tax-exempt securities become taxable, but 
that future issues should be. According to dispatches from 
Washington, a comprehensive revision of Federal taxation is 
to be presented to the next session of Congress. 





France 


Renewed Pressure on the Franc 


Paris, August 18..—The pound has been weak against 
the dollar, and the franc has been weak in sympathy. Its 
weakness has, indeed, been greater, so that the sterling- 
franc rate has been very near to the official limit of 179 to 
the pound. 

The reasons are not difficult to find. The French con- 
valescence is uncertain and comparatively recent ; rumours 
of a general currency realignment or of exchange restrictions 
receive a ready hearing in a country which in the last two 
years has proceeded from devaluation to devaluation: and 
fears of war find an equally ready acceptance. There is no 
Panic, comparatively little nervousness, but the exchanges 
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reveal a pressure, a small but persistent leakage, which is 
always dangerous in a market which has not the reserves of 
the City. 


Social Difficulties 


Meanwhile the internal industrial revival proceeds only 
slowly. The fundamental measures of recovery, such as the 
revision of the too famous ferty-hour week, encounter stub- 
born resistance when applied, as in the case of the dock strike 
at Marseilles. 

The Government seems to aim at avoiding social disturb- 
ances while Germany is menacing the frontier, but it may 
have to face an economic crisis, the political and social con- 
sequences of which might be even worse. For the time being, 
however, the Ministers declare that there is no need for 
Parliament to reassemble, as they have no intention of intro- 
ducing exchange control. 


Slight Rise in Production 


The Statistique Générale has now published its monthly 
statistics of industrial production : — 
(1928 = 100) 


June, April, May, June, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 


General index......... 88 

I ee 84 95 91 93 
Chemical industries 106 98 98 ous 
OS eee 192 142 153 

, ee 86 Ws) Bie 
eee 70 ion sal ein 
Iron and steel......... 85 68 65 64 
Engineering ......... 90 78 78 ss 
Automobile ......... 78 67 88 91 
Building. ............ 60 59 59 59 
Gas and electricity... 128 ses aes wo 
Miscellaneous ...... 104 


In the motor industry 18,690 vehicles were put on the 
road in June, against 18,595 in May and 12,922 in April. 
Both branches of the cotton industry report rather higher 
stocks than last year, but there is little change on the month. 
Output was slightly larger than in May. 

Wholesale prices have declined, particularly in the case of 
foodstuffs, and the retail index also shows a fall: — 

June, April, May, June, Aug. 6, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Wholesale Prices 
(1914 = 100) :— 
General index..........+ 537 619 644 652 640 


Domestic products ... 565 662 686 685 657 
Imported products ... 487 543 570 592 608 


IN cikacpucsshsnes 529 623 652 656 613 

Industrial products ... 545 617 638 649 july 

y> 

Retail Prices 1938 

(1914 = 100) ............ 590 691 698 698 690 

Lighting and heating 

(1930 = 100)......... 100-2 117:4 117-8 117°8 118-2 
GRIN cc idcecrcenceades 93-7 100-0 100°0 100:°4 100°4 


The figure for bankruptcies was 420 in July, against 472 
in June and 455 in May; judicial liquidations and bank- 
ruptcies taken together numbered 542, against 613 in June 
and 567 in May. 





Germany 


The Bourse and the Press 


BERLIN, August 16.—-Share prices have again suffered a 
very sharp decline, and bonds have also been weak. The tacit 
and perhaps involuntary buyers’ strike is still in force. Its 
main participants seem to be investors rather than specu- 
lators, but one can only make surmises on this and other 
features of the collapse; for, although it is now six weeks 
since it began, there are still no detailed reports in the Press 
and no serious analyses at all. 

On matters which do not interest its official instructors 
the German financial Press gives copious and very able 
reports. Thus the analyses of conditions on Wall Street 
frequently run into columns. But even in special Bourse 
organs the vicissitudes of their own Burgstrasse are at times 
completely ignored. Reasons for the collapse are given briefly 
in the reports of the day’s trading, but are confined to such 
explanations as a Far Eastern frontier incident. 

Everyone familiar with the methods of official Press con- 
trol concludes that the Government wants the decline to 
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receive as little advertisement as possible. It is unpopular, 
even if its effect is, in the main, only to transfer wealth from 
one pocket to another. And as the Government has injudi- 
ciously accepted responsibility for all mortal events, it suffers 
in prestige from every unpopular development. 

Besides seeking to divert public attention elsewhere, the 
Government has also tried to stem the decline by denying 
the reports that new taxation was contemplated. As these 
had appeared in a journal in close touch with the financial 
authorities, this may well represent a change in policy. 


Little Bank Support 


A feature of the present decline is the inactivity of the 
banks. It appears that these have intervened to a moderate 
extent to support the bond market, which is of immediate 
interest to the Government, but hardly at all to support 
shares. This partly explains the almost complete absence of 
substantial temporary recoveries which usually interrupt pro- 
longed declines. 

The reason generally given is that the banks have not the 
necessary resources. If they buy bonds they can, in case of 
necessity, promptly recover the greater part of their value in 
liquid form by pledging them with the Reichsbank. But in 
a falling market a loan cannot so readily be obtained against 
shares, and to realise them might entail a substantial loss. 

The great commercial banks are still undercapitalised. It 
had been expected that they would secure an adequate supply 
of fresh capital as soon as their shares reached par; but this 
was not done, and the level of their deposits has now been 
virtually stationary for five years. The banks’ connection with 
industry, which they once almost dominated, has become 
slighter. Under National-Socialist company law, the Boards 
of Supervision on which the banks were so strong have been 
excluded from the immediate management, which has been 
transferred to the Directorates. The so-called failure of the 
Bourse to function represents in part merely the inability 
or unwillingness of the banks to intervene in the market for 
shares of those industrial concerns which they once virtually 
controlled. 


Position of the Housewife 


A shortage of foodstuffs is again noticeable, at least in 
Berlin. Householders often wait a long time to buy neces- 
saries, and may then only get them by the familiar device, 
repeatedly declared illegal, of also buying things they do not 
want. The complaint is heard that “there is nothing in the 
market.” Though this must not be taken literally, it is a fact 
that vegetables, fruit and eggs are obtainable only with some 
difficulty. This important topic is treated very much like the 
Bourse slump; it is not reported or mentioned publicly, and 
thereby the privation is supposed to be mitigated. 

Partly with the object of relieving the general tension, 
there is now an official tendency to support the tenant against 
the landlord. Some time ago all house rents were brought 
under the “ price-stop” system. A recent decree enacts that 
any termination of a tenancy from which the landlord seeks 
to benefit, even indirectly, is a violation of the “ price-stop ” 
law. As all notices to quit are to be regarded as designed to 
benefit the landlord unless the tenant has given the landlord 
ao good reason, this virtually creates a permanent tenant 
right, 


Further Fall in Unemployment 


_ The number of unemployed (excluding Austria) declined 
in July by 74,000 to 218,000, which compares with 563,000 
in July, 1937. In Austria the unemployed figure sank by 
124,000 to 151,000. Statistical data for Austria, somewhat 
Out of date, indicate a rapid increase of industrial activity, 
especially in the production of iron. It is estimated that the 
level of industrial production in May was 7 per cent. higher 
than in 1929. 

New regulations have been issued about the use of iron, a 
feature being the rule that considerations of increased cost 
do not justify the use of iron for building purposes where it 
can be avoided. The number of houses and flats completed 
in the first half-year fell sharply as compared with the same 
Period of 1937, while other construction increased. 

The machine-tool industry reports quieter business, but 
has orders for months ahead. Sharp price competition is 
reported in the export trade in tools, hardware and other 
finished metal goods. 

Reports of textile companies complain of the decline in 
exports, the foreign orders of some concerns being only a 
fraction of what they were a year ago. The production of 

Cell-wool,” according to the journal of the trade, will this 
year reach 150,000-160,000 tons and in 1939 200,000 tons. 

The last Hamburg and Bremen port returns have made a 
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bad impression. Exports from Hamburg fell by 600,000 tons, 
or 14 per cent., compared with the first half of 1937. 


Increased Note Circulation 


Money was in demand last week on account of tax pay- 
ments, but the market later became more liquid. There are, 
however, some definite signs of tightness. Thus in the first 
week of August only 28 per cent. of the end-of-the-month 
Credits granted by the Reichsbank had been repaid, compared 
with 54 per cent. in the same week of last year. 

_ Technical factors provide a partial explanation, but the 
increased note circulation is also partly responsible. A year 
ago a leading authority commented unfavourably on the fact 
that the amount of currency (including coin) outstanding 
had exceeded Rm.7 milliards for the first time. At the end 
of July, 1938, the figure was Rm. 8,705 millions, and the 


incorporation of Austria cannot fully account for such an 
increase, 





Denmark 


Parliamentary Reform 


COPENHAGEN, August 1.—-The Government parties 
(Labour and Radicals) have reached an agreement with 
the Conservatives on the question of the new Constitution 
Bill. The number of members of the Rigsdag will be re- 
duced to 205, of whom 69 will sit in the first Chamber 
and 136 in the second Chamber. Men and women will have 
the right of voting at the age of 23 (hitherto the limit was 
25 for elections to the second Chamber and 35 for the 
first). The ordinary Rigsdag session will begin in Novem- 
ber instead of in October, and the Budget Bill must be 
read for the first time not later than January 15. 

A declaration was signed at Stockholm on May 27 by 
representatives of the Governments of Denmark, Iceland, 
Fimland, Norway and Sweden adopting uniform neutrality 
rules for the countries of the North. 


Increase in Urban Population 


The population statistics for 1937 reveal a small, yet 
encouraging increase in the birth rate from 17.8 to 18 
per mille, and at the same time a decline of the death rate. 
The figures are:— 





IIIS aisccsucatansidicasteswouie 67,440 
RAT accacctccncinadkouuccosvetoucdbes 40,442 
Patent) ACPONNG occ ccccccesccncscs 26,998 


In 1936 the natural increase was 25,499. The total popu- 
lation of Denmark is now estimated at 3,760,000. 

The trend of migration showed no change last year. A 
steady stream of people moved from the rural districts to 
the towns, especially to Copenhagen, in search of less toil- 
some occupations. The provincial towns themselves con- 
tributed to the migration towards the capital, and alto- 
gether 22,667 people left the rural districts. The present 
emigration to Overseas countries is about 9,500 people per 
annum. 

The administrators of the fund to assist financially 
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embarrassed farmers (which was established by an Act of 
April 1) have so far granted 12,537 loans for a total amount 
of 76.6 million kroner, and it is expected that the entire fund 
of 100 million kroner will soon be lent to distressed land- 
holders. 

An analysis of the income-tax returns reflects last year’s 
favourable conditions in trade and industry, as the follow- 
ing figures of assessments show: — 











1937-38 1938-39 Increase 
(In million kroner) 
Copenhagen ...... 1,393-1 1,435 °4 3 per cent. 
Provincial towns... 881-9 938-3 6:4 99 
Rural districts ... 1,290°6 1,349-8 4:6 99 
BEE cuncerice 3,565 -6 3,723-5 4-4 per cent. 


Out of a total of 1,328,102 taxpayers, 752,789 have an 
incomie of less than 2,000 kroner (about £90) per annum. 
A total of 24,011 receive more than 10,000 kroner (£450) 
per annum, and only 360 exceed the 100,000 kroner mark. 
The figures for capital show that Denmark has only 522 
millionaires (in Danish currency). 


Higher Exchange Reserves 


The first half-year has been very favourable so far as 
the foreign exchange position is concerned, despite the 
fact that a number of products, including tea and certain 
groceries, have been transferred to the free import list. 
The net foreign exchange balances of the National Bank 
and the commercial banks now exceed 100 million kroner. 

This continued increase of foreign assets doubtless re- 
flects a certain reluctance on the part of manufacturers and 
merchants to embark on new ventures for the present. It 
is also partly due to the loan of 8 million guilders re- 
cently raised by the City of Copenhagen in Amsterdam. 
A possible source of future improvement is the co-opera- 
tive dairies’ forthcoming campaign to expand the sales of 
Danish butter on the British market. 

The unemployment percentage for June was 16.5, 
against 13.9 in June, 1937, and 11.3 two years ago. The 
freight index was unchanged on the month at 123, against 
168 in June, 1937. 





Argentina 


Trade and Budget Difficulties 


Buenos Ares, July 23.——The trade recession through 
which Argentina is passing as a result of poor crops has en- 
tered its second stage. First, there was the big fall in exports 
and the accumulation of an import surplus. Now imports are 
declining and the Government’s receipts have been adversely 
affected by smaller revenue from Customs duties. 

In a recent message to Congress the Minister of Finance 
announced that he expected a deficit of 57,200,000 pesos in 
the current financial year. General revenue is estimated at 
900.7 million pesos, while authorised expenditure amounts 
to 977.9 million pesos. The Government expects to save 20 
million pesos by economies. In view of this serious situation 
the Government has asked for the patriotic co-operation of 
Congress in adopting urgent measures. 

The following table suggests that the fall in exports has 
been checked, while imports are still declining : — 


(In Argentine Pesos) 





1938 Exports Imports Balance 
a eae ee 145,993,968 145,801,423 + 192,545 
February ......... 127,714,064 123,959,819 + 3,754,245 
March  ........+0+ 118,578,386 144,403,619 — 25,825,233 
ae 103,690,644 116,733,359 — 13,042,715 
a 110,173,828 110,831,148 — 657,320 
TD: eueusesnsanaes 106,048,680 105,561,480 + 487,200 

WORE ‘eaccis 712,199,570 747,290,848 — 35,091,278 


This year’s import surplus of 35,091,278 pesos compares 
with an export surplus of 740,152,494 pesos in the same 
period of last year. Even in the first six months of 1936, 
when the country was suffering the effects of drought, there 
was an export surplus of 184,362,431 pesos. 

The United States has overtaken Great Britain as a source 
of Argentina’s imports, accounting for 134,986,793 pesos, or 
19.2 per cent. of the total, against Great Britain’s share of 
131,981,142 pesos, or 18.8 per cent. In the first half of last 
year Great Britain supplied 19.8 per cent. and the United 
States 16.3 per cent. of the total. The increase in purchases 
from the United States is chiefly due to larger imports of 
motor cars and machinery. For although the value of all im- 
Ports in the first half of 1938 was only 11.7 per cent. higher 
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than in the same period of 1937, the figure for machinery and 
vehicles actually rose by 61.2 per cent. 


Demand for Higher Protection 


Argentine home industry has been hit by the recession, and 
there is an outcry against foreign dumping. A delegation of 
the Argentine Industrial Union was recently received by 
President Ortiz, who listened to their tale of woe. Special em- 
phasis was laid on the plight of the textile mills owing to 
foreign dumping, especially from Japan, and to a lesser 
extent from Italy. Cottons, woollens and the stocking in- 
dustry had all suffered. Other imdustries, including those 
making toys and electric lamps, had been affected, and the 
delegates asked for protective legislation. 

Actually it is doubtful if Japan is so serious a competitor of 
Argentine cotton mills as local industrialists contend. As 
Argentina does not export cottons, her manufacturers have 
relatively a very small market, and it is improbable that they 
could produce efficiently prints and other cheap goods for 
which an enormous market is needed. As Japan is different 
from Argentina in race, religion, language, customs and 
political ideology, she has few sturdy champions in Argentina, 
and is thus liable to receive more than her share of blame. 

The weather in the cereal zone has been unusually damp, 
and this has delayed the ripening of maize. The paucity of 
maize shipments is one of the chief causes of the continued 
low level of exports. The outlook for next season’s crops is 
so far quite favourable, and the area sown with wheat is 
expected to be larger than last year. 


Finland 


Fall in Prices, Production and Trade 


HELSINGFORS, July 27.-—The fall in prices on the world 
market has forced prices gradually downwards in Finland. 
The decline has been most pronounced in the prices of the 
principal articles of export. The price index for exported 
goods, which rose to 126 in August, 1937, subsequently 
dropped to 99 in May and 95 in June. The index for im- 
ported goods has been affected rather less: it fell from 111 to 
95. Thus the previous favourable relationship between import 
and export prices has disappeared. 

The index of the prices of goods entering into Finnish 

wholesale trade has not shown such a marked change. After 
a rise from 90 to 104 it fell to 97 in June. The indices of 
retail prices and the cost of living moved still less. The latter 
rose from 100 to 109 at the end of 1937 and has since dropped 
to 106. The fall in prices has proceeded almost without 
interrruption this year, and as yet there is no sign of its 
ceasing. 
_ The recession in world trade has hit the Finnish export 
industry very hard. The markets for timber, paper, cellulose 
and other important exports are lifeless. In the absence of 
sales a large number of mills have stopped work or restricted 
their output. The decline is clearly shown in the following 
statistics of the volume of production : — 


INDICES OF PRODUCTION 


(1926 = 100) 
Home 
Export Market All 
Industries Industries Industry 
Second quarter 1937 ............ 184 166 174 
Second quarter 1938 ............ 158 180 170 
a 183 154 167 
Sil lnc Ered 170 160 165 
Oe I is ae 173 178 176 
Dy WUD hccdhdesecdiicdentiinih. 128 173 153 


The recession is beginning to affect foreign trade. During 
the first half-year the volume of exports was 9 per cent. less 
than in the first six months of last year, and in the month of 
June the relative falling-off was as much as 19 per cent. 
The value of exports, however, was maintained considerably 
better, owing to the fact that exports are largely sold for 
delivery a long time ahead, so that the fall in prices has not 
yet exerted its full effect. 

For the past six months the value of exports amounted to 
3,550.0 million marks, against 3,426.2 millions in 1937, but 
the June figures show a reduction from 924.7 millions in the 
same month last year to 833.0 millions. For the whole of the 
half-year imports were nearly 7 per cent. larger in volume 
than during the same period last year, but in this case, t00, 
there was a change in May and June; in June the volume of 
imports was nearly 15 per cent. less than last year. The value 
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of imports in the first six months of the year was 4,114.3 
million marks, against 4,128.1 millions in the previous year, 
while the figures for June were 699.7 millions a year ago and 
897.8 millions last month. 


Public Finance 


During the first five months of the year State revenue came 
in rather more abundantly than last year, and amounted to 
1,563.0 million marks, against 1,488.1 millions in 1937. The 
increase was mainly due to larger Customs revenue, but 
some other sources also showed an increase. On the other 
hand, the falling off in trade is reflected in the lower net 
receipts of the State Railways, 

State expenditure also increased slightly during this period 
from 1,146.7 to 1,219.2 million marks. By means of the 
customary amortisation the National Debt has been slightly 
reduced from 3,452.5 million marks at the end of last year 
to 3,308.8 millions on the last day of June. 

The state of the money market has continued to be easy, 
with deposits rising by more than advances. Prices have 
rallied slightly on the Stock Exchange, probably as a reflec- 
tion of conditions in London and New York, but the volume 
of business continues to be small. 





Latvia 


Lower Export Prices 


Rica, August 2.—-In the first half of this year the foreign 
trade returns showed a considerable increase in the import 
surplus, as may be seen from the following table: — 


(Million lats) 
First half, 1937 _—_— First half, 1938 
TeBOES  ceccccccocceses 107°5 110-9 
EXports ......eeseeeeee 103-5 94:1 
Import surplus 4:0 16:8 


The reduction in exports is mainly due to lower prices on 
world markets. The decline in the price received,.for timber 
has been particularly unfortunate, as this is one of Latvia’s 
leading exports. The prices of flax, linseed and hides have 
also fallen. On the other hand, the market for butter and 
pig products has been strong, and the exports of these com- 
modities have therefore shown a considerable increase over 
last year’s figures. In the case of butter the volume of exports 
actually rose by 22 per cent., and the price was also higher. 

The demand for imports has been very active, particularly 
for raw materials, agricultural and industrial machinery, 
chemicals and motor vehicles. This demand has been greatly 
stimulated by the Government’s vigorous policy of public 
works. Imports of foodstuffs, however, have shown a con- 
siderable reduction. 


Concern About Import Surplus 


The import surplus has been engaging the attention of 
the Government for some time, and it is expected that 
measures will be introduced in the autumn to deal with the 
Situation. However, the harvest prospects are thoroughly 
Satisfactory for all crops except flax, where the outlook is 
Only average, so that there is no reason to expect drastic 
Measures to restrict imports. The demand for imports will 
in any case soon begin to decline, if only because the Govern- 
ment has decided to reduce its construction programme; one 
reason for this decision was the shortage of labour which 
has now become perceptible. 

In his address at the annual meeting of the Bank of Latvia 
the recently appointed Minister of Finance described the 
Proper development of foreign trade as his principal 
economic task. He said his objectives were to maintain the 
total volume of trade and to ensure that receipts from ex- 
Ports would be sufficient to maintain the value of the 
Currency without recourse to accumulated exchange reserves. 

To attain these objectives he proposed to summon a con- 
ference of all officials who dealt with questions of foreign 
trade. Meanwhile he announced that imports on a com- 
Pensation basis would in future be forbidden. It is clear 
that the influence of the State on business will grow more 
rather than less important. 


Budget Surplus 


Revenue receipts were very satisfactory in the financial 
year 1937-38, which consequently closed with a surplus of 
15 million lats. The year’s revenue of 192.5 million lats 
Compares very favourably with the figures of 163.4 millions 
Or the previous year and 126.7 millions for 1931-32, the 
Worst year of the depression. The receipts from customs, 





import licences and direct taxes all showed an increase on 
the year, but the State monopolies yielded considerably less. 

The Government propose to stimulate the building of 
factories for the treatment of flax. The planting of this 
Crop has recently been reduced Owing to the lack of such 
facilities. 








Greece 


New Trade Treaties 


ATHENS, August 5.-—Foreign trade returns for the first 
five months of this year show that exports increased both in 
value and volume, but imports only in value. The import 
surplus was Drs. 2,578 millions, an increase of Drs. 180 
millions compared with the corresponding period of last 
year, 

New clearing and compensation agreements have been con- 
cluded with Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. An agreement 
has also been signed with Bulgaria for the reciprocal appli- 
cation of the most-favoured-nation clause to certain Greek 
and Bulgarian articles. A Greek delegation is at present in 
Berlin, negotiating a new clearing and compensation agree- 
ment with Germany, the largest buyer of Greek products. 
Negotiations for a new agreement will also be conducted 
shortly with Turkey. 

The fact that the new British credit to Turkey is repay- 
able in kind, and that French bondholders have agreed to 
the payment of the Turkish foreign debt service in export- 
able goods, has encouraged the hope that greater facilities 
will also be granted to Greek exports. In this connection it 
will be recalled that Greece’s balance of trade with the 
United Kingdom is permanently and largely adverse, and 
that, in addition, considerable sums have to be transferred 
annually for the payment of the service of Greek bonds held 
in England. Greek estimates of the balance of payments with 
the British Empire in 1936—more recent estimates are not 
available—show a debit balance of £6,330,000 on a total of 
£8,250,000. A movement on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to increase the import of Greek articles into the United 
Kingdom or the British Empire would facilitate a mutually 
satisfactory solution of the foreign debt deadlock and increase 
British economic influence in this corner of Europe. 


Public Finance and Social Policy 


Gross receipts from revenues assigned for the service of the 
foreign debt for the first six months of 1938 show, at 
Drs. 2,066 millions, an increase of Drs. 103 millions over the 
corresponding period of last year. According to official 
figures, during the years 1936-38 an amount of Drs. 976 
millions has been spent on the construction of roads and 
other technical works, and of Drs. 531 millions for the execu- 
tion of hydraulic works. A further sum of Drs. 255 millions 
will be devoted to similar purposes up to the end of 1939. 

Since August, 1936, when the present regime was estab- 
lished, we have the following social statistics: 384 collective 
bargaining contracts have been signed; the authorities have 
settled 41,374 of the 44,217 labour disputes submitted to 
their arbitration; work has been found for 6,150 war com- 
batants; and, during the first five months of their operation, 
the labour offices have found work for 2,669 persons, out of 
10,577 applicants. The compulsory adjustment of debts is 
officially estimated to have reduced the financial burdens of 
650,000 peasants, whose total debits aggregated Drs. 10,000 
millions. 

An emergency law recently published compels all Greek 
shipowners to observe the terms of international minimum 
freight agreements to which the Greek Chamber of Mercan- 
tile Marine may have adhered. This measure is expected to 
enforce international co-operation and, at the same time, to 
meet complaints that Greek shipowners were accepting lower 
freights than their foreign competitors. 


Good Currant Crop 


The wheat yield is expected to be higher than in 1937— 
itself a very good year—and will probably cover 75 per cent. 
of the needs of consumption. The production of currants 
and wine will also show an increase, but the tobacco crop is 
expected to be smaller, owing to dry weather and to a 
restriction of the cultivated area. Ax 

To facilitate the export of currants the authorities have 
taken several measures aiming at a reduction of their cost to 
the foreign consumer. Foreign competition has, however, so 
reduced the market for Greek currants that these efforts to 
improve the quality and reduce the price are considered in- 
sufficient. They are to be supplemented by a scheme for 
uprooting vines against payment of compensation. 
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Letters to 


German Food Prices 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The following information regarding the actual cost 
of living in Germany now, as compared with 1935, provides 
an interesting sidelight on the practical results of Govern- 
ment control of food. The figures quoted have been obtained 
from trustworthy sources and apply to the average house=- 
hold budgets of skilled workpeople and the middle class. 

Wholesale prices as shown by the accounts of a works can- 
teen serving 1,000 employees compare as follows :— 


1935 1938 
500 Br. MEAT ......ccccccccvcceees 0-80 0-8 
1 ee GE ctccsacionnncoccssonces 1-00 1-35 
1 kg. lard — ...cccccccccccecscees 1-70 2-20 
100 kg. flour ........seseeseeeeees 35°75 37-00 
1 kg. butter — .a..ccccccccccceeee 1-40 1-48 
1 kg. pastry —........eccereveee 0-68 0-84 
BE  ccconcanesannonsenonesesese 0-Tl 0-114 
1 kg. salami (sausage) ...... 1-80 3-20 
I cicacentanncvonseneos 0:32-0:45 0-80-1-00 
500 gr. Limburger (sausage)... 0-32 0-52 
100 lb. (metric) potatoes ...... 3-00 3-00 


Prices actually paid in the shops by householders in an 
important provincial manufacturing town compare as 
follows: — 


1935 1938 
Rm. Rm. 
BM. GURE oc ccescccscccccesccccese 0:40-0:42 0:39-0:42 
do. preserving ......... 0-39 0:38-0:40 
BD Bi GMO onvncievscussescccencces 1-25-1-65 1-60 
] roll, water, double __......... 0-07 0:07 
do. milk, single ............ 0-04 0-04 
Bread, whole loaf ............... 0-50 0:50 
i.) ALINE: erscocnsencconssee 0:25 0-25 
1 Ib. flour, Type 405 ___......... 0:25-0:28 Not available 
do. Type 504 ......... Not available 0:23-0:24 
1 lb. margarine, rationed ...... 0-90 0-65 
do. BD iakcidsapoce 0-90 0-90 
do. lst quality ... 1-10 1-10 
D emR EE‘ ncrbssdecececscisbune 0-26 0:26-0:28 
do. sterilised .........00¢ 0-33 0:33 
100 ib. potatoes —............0005 3-50-4-00 3-20-3-80 
do. middle-class families 4:00 5-00 
I ese a oie aaa eehiadaeaadl 0:42-0:45 0-32 
1 Ib. beef with bones for soup 0-80-0-:90 0-87-0-91 
do. for roasting ......... 0-85-1-20 0-91-1-20 
do. fillet sveak .........0.. 1-60 1-60 
By GRRE GEE cdsicncccccccscces 0:92-0:95 0-92 
do. best quality ...... sine 1-20 
do. UTE. enccccccepes 0-95-1-°15 1-05 
Pe CITE vcccnrcsnsconceens 1-00 1-08 
RG RCGIEEE. . channecescsconesn 0-45 0-54 


Metric lb. are to be understood in each case, a metric Ib. 
being 10 per cent. greater than an English lb. 

It is mever easy to compare the standards of living in two 
different countries, and in practice it is purposeless because 
the standard of enjoyment derives from comparison with 
one’s neighbours and the relation which exists between one 
period and another. But since comparisons will always be 
made, it would be safer to assume Rm. 20 = £1, because the 
majority of a German resident’s budget is concerned with 
home produce or articles for which the price is not essenti- 
ally different from 1930, while his income is still based on 
the 1930 wage-scales. Clothing represents the only im- 
portant item for which luxury prices have to be paid if the 
former very good standards of the middle class are to be 
retained, but experience goes to show that the demand for 
clothing can be very elastic where the former standards were 
high. 

Domestic wages, heat and light, rent and house repairs are 
virtually unchanged in cost. 

Travelling has become very much cheaper as a result of 
special privileges which are so numerous that no one thinks 
of paying the full fare. Petrol costs about Rm. 1.80 per 
gallon, which is only slightly higher than in 1935 or even 
1930, while cars have been reduced in price and the much 
talked of “ people’s car” will be sold at less than Rm. 1,000. 

Thus from the purely financial point of view it costs no 
more to live in Germany now than it did three or four 
years ago. 

Quality, however, has suffered in the process of stabilising 


prices and in some cases, e.g. flour, the former qualities are 
no longer available. 
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the Editor 


The Government have been wise not to attempt to cloak 
this deterioration in quality. Instead, they provide wireless 
programmes for the housewife to teach her how to use the 
available goods in the best way, as a result of which the 
standard of living for many families has actually improved, 


“ A READER.” 


(The ratio for the conversion of German prices into Eng- 
lish prices suggested by our correspondent may be somewhat 
misleading, since there has been a material change in the 
relative price-levels of the two countries since 1931, when 
the exchange rate on a free market was last quoted at Rm. 20 
= £1. On the possibly inadequate basis of a comparison of 
the movement of the official cost of living indices, a fair rate 
of conversion would be about Rm. 174 = £1.—Eb. Econ.) 


Banking and Trade Recession 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sirn,—Mr G. E. Ross states that gilt-edged and deben- 
ture holders made a sacrifice for the sake of business im- 
provement during the period 1932-37. There was, 
of course, nothing voluntary or meritorious in this “ sacri- 
fice.” It was largely the obverse side of the business recovery 
medal. The alternative might have been further deflation 
and an overwhelming Budgetary burden, which might con- 
ceivably have led to default or the enforced reduction of 
interest on Government securities. 

Incidentally, if a British Government should seriously con- 
sider deliberate monetary action leading to any appreciable 
further reduction in the long-term interest rate, it should 
alter the Trustee Act to permit—perhaps even to compel— 
trustees to invest a certain proportion of the trust funds in 
“equities.” In order to avoid risks attaching to individual 
companies, ad hoc investment trusts might be formed under 
semi-official auspices, with one class of capital to hold ordi- 
nary and deferred shares in British and foreign companies; 
and the shares of such investment trusts might be regarded 
as trustee securities, provided that investment in the shares 
did not exceed the prescribed proportion of the trust funds. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, S.E. LAURENCE WILKINSON. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sik,—In suggesting, in your issue of August 13th, that 
“ gilt-edged and debenture holders made a sacrifice for the 
sake of business improvement” in accepting repayment of 
their debts between 1932 and 1937 is not Mr Ross confusing 
the issue? The sacrifice was exacted when the Government 
relieved the Bank of England, and incidentally most other 
debtors, of the obligation to pay gold for sterling on Sep- 
tember 20, 1931. Admittedly, this made cheap money pos- 
sible—but that is another matter. 


Yours faithfully, 


A. C. Doss. 
Killiney, Co. Dublin. 


Trading Estates 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The unfortunate omission of a whole sentence in 
my letter which you so kindly published last week entirely 
ruined the sense of my meaning. Discussing the reason for 
the introduction of light industries to the North-East Special 
Area, I was quoted as saying: “Such light industries fall 
into one of those periodical declivities which we know so 
well.” This should have been: “ Such light industries will 
definitely offset wholesale unemployment when heavy 1n- 
dustries fall into one of those periodical declivities which we 
know so well.” 

_ I hasten to add that the error was due to faulty typography 
in my Office and occurred through no fault of your own. 


Yours faithfully, 


Puiuie BAKER. 
London. 
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Books and Publications 


Goodness and Gold 


Tue author of this book,” after a varied and successful 
career, is profoundly dissatisfied with his world. He is, he 
tells his readers—though careful not to imply anything about 
the creed of other members of his profession—“ a banker 
who believes in God.” And so, in the quiet of religious 
houses, withdrawn from the “unreal City,” he has en- 
deavoured to work out what actions are required to bring 
the present economic order into conformity with a divine 
conception of human relationships. 

The result is a detailed study in monetary reform, differ- 
ing from others of its kind in two respects. In the first 
place, reform of the financial system is not, for Mr Metz, 
the cure for all our ills; it can only eliminate the features 
that militate against stability and progress; it can provide 
the means of consolidation and growth. Secondly, the 
religious note in Mr Metz’s book is no humanitarian appen- 
dage which, in the last chapter, identifies the age of plenty 
with the kingdom of God; it recurs throughout the book, 
expressing itself with a prophetic vigour in the most unlikely 
contexts. 

There are three main forces which, in Mr Metz’s view, 
are disruptive of the economic system: unrestrained com- 
petition; the controlling power of gold over the financial 
mechanism; and the absolute discretion afforded to indi- 
viduals in the allocation of their money incomes. 

With regard to the first of these, Mr Metz advocates plan- 
ning within the framework of capitalism. His second theme 
is also familiar: despite fiduciary powers, the present note 
issue is still tied to gold and, as a consequence, 


“the absence of any correlation between the note issue and 
the type of asset which the productive elements in the country 
are in a position to give as a security for loans to the banking 
system, divorces the credit created by the Bank of England— 
based as it is upon that note issue—from the economic 
activities of the country.” 


The keystone of Mr Metz’s argument is in his analysis 
of the third “ disruptive force,” and it is here that he makes 
his most characteristic statements. The total quantity of 
money disseminated in the current prices of producing and 
distributing goods and services, i.e. the total of commodity 
money, is all, he says, that is available for the absorption 
of those goods and services by purchasers; and all current 
income must be spent to maintain the flow of money. Hoard- 
ing, investment in existing capital assets or insurance will 
check the flow, and the resulting deficiency of purchasing 
power can only be made good by banks buying securities 
Or granting new loans for speculative purposes—activities 
which are limited by the controlling power of gold—or by 
the conversion of idle bank balances and money circulating 
with the turning-over of existing capital assets into com- 
modity money. 

While admitting that such an analysis is, to a point, 
logical, it is difficult to regard it as adequate, largely because 
it completely disregards the function of the rate of interest. 
Mr Metz, his theology apart, is a banker, and it is easy to 
guess how this omission, so damaging to his analytical 
Structure, has come about. He conceives of the rate of 
interest merely as the rate of payment for loans, and 
especially for loans made by the banks. As such it is no 
More than one of the instruments by means of which the 
quantity of money is controlled: he can find no place for it 
in a scheme which is intended to be general and deals in 
quantities. 

This is not to say that Mr Metz’s book is valueless. 
Within the field of practical banking, Mr Metz writes 
thoughtfully and well. Consequently, it is those economists 
who are already versed in monetary theory who will derive 
most from Mr Metz’s book, though they will undoubtedly 

the first to dispute his more general conclusions. 


*““ New Money for New Men.” By S. S. Metz. (London), 
Macmillan. 366 pages. 8s. 6d. net. . 


Shorter Notices 


“Slump and Recovery 1929-1937." By H. V. Hodson. 
H. Milford. 484 pages. 10s. 6d. 

Any book which sets out to be a complete history of 
this eventful period is almost inevitably so full of detail 
that it can only serve as a work of reference. Mr Hodson 
is fortunate in having the ideal “excuse” for producing 
that excellent type of book which carefully renounces any 
claim to be such a complete history, and yet deals quite 
adequately with most of the topics about which we really 
want information. For he has based his book on the eco- 
nomic chapters which he contributed to the annual Sur- 
veys of International Affairs from 1930 to 1936. These 
have needed comparatively little adaptation, and therefore 
have the merit of showing us what a competent observer 
thought about the various problems at the time. It is also 
useful, in this autarkic age, to have a history which 
approaches the problem primarily from the international 
angle, though parts of it naturally make somewhat depress- 
ing reading. Mr Hodson deals tentatively with the con- 
nection between economics and politics in the international 
sphere. Certainly no study of the one can be complete 
without a study of the other. But it is difficult to establish 
any definite evidence on which is cause and which effect. 
The Manchurian invasion came some three years after the 
onset of depression, but it would be wild optimism to 
assume that the prosperity of 1937 will cause political 
relations to improve in 1940. 


** The Principles of Rational Industrial Management.’”’ By 
J. J. Gillespie. Pitman. 225 pages. 10s.. 6d. 


The writer is experienced in various branches of industry. 
He has strong words to say about the modern fashion and 
technique of business management, of warning as well as 
approbation. The pretences of so-called “ scientific ” manage- 
ment Mr Gillespie uncompromisingly attacks, though his 
substitute of “critically co-ordinative and, therefore, 
philosophic” management is not at first glance much more 
convincingly realistic. The psychological leaven of the book 
is interesting, if not wholly sound, and those interested in 
business management will read it with profit, though not 
always with agreement. 


Books Received 


Building Societies Year Book, 1938. Compiled and Edited by 
George E. Franey. (London) Franey and Co., Ltd. 590 
pages. 10s. 6d. net. 

Die Prinzipienfragen-in den Aufwertungsdebatten. By J. 
Jastrow. (Prague) Verlag Rudolf M. Rohrer. 182 pages. 
Ke. 80. 

Executive Salaries and Bonus Plans. By J. C. Baker. (London) 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 274 pages. 21s. net. 

Consumption in Our Society. By E. E. Hoyt. (London) 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 420 pages. 18s. net. 

Le Progrés Technique et le Chémage. By G. Ferras. (Paris) 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 245 pages. 40 frs. 

China’s Struggle for Tariff Autonomy. By S. F. Wright. 
(Shanghai) Kelly and Walsh, Ltd. 775 pages. No price 
stated. 

Malnutrition Among School Children. By M. E. Green. 
(London) Children’s Minimum Council, 72 Horseferry Road, 
S.W.1. 14 pages. 2d. net. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Guide to Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom. 
Vol. 16, 1937. 1s. net. 
Imperial Economic Committee. Industrial Fibres. 2s. 6d. net. 


Census of Population of Northern Ireland, 1937. Belfast County 
Borough. 2s. 6d. net. 
, t Overseas Trade. No. 702. Portuguese East 
ee a 1938. 1s. 6d. net. No. 703. Netherlands 
East Indies, 1936-37. 2s. 6d. net. 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1937-38. 
Cmd. 5801. 5s. net. 
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Steel Prices 


N contrast to the British iron and stee! industry, whose 

output last year far surpassed the pre-depression level of 
1929, the industry in the United States had hardly re- 
covered to its previous level of activity before it was over- 
taken by a fresh slump. The British output of crude steel in 
the first half of 1937 was 30 per cent. more than in 1929, 
but production in the United States was only 99 per cent. of 
the 1929 level. Moreover, there has been a violent setback 
even from the inadequate recovery of 1937; the output of 
crude steel in the United 
States dropped from 
5,149,000 tons in May, 
1937, to 1,806,800 tons in 
the corresponding month 
this year. While there has 
been some improvement in 
the industry’s activity since 
the spring, it is still operat- 
ing at only about 40 per 
cent. of its capacity, against 
an average of 72.5 per cent. 
in 1937 and. 88.5 per cent. 
in 1929. 

Such a sudden reversal ae 
would naturally cause .. a 
dismay in any industry in \ 

- im e _ 
any country; but the Ameri Mo 
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mity has been further 
shaken in the past year by 
an outbreak of domestic dis- 
sension. Thus, early last 
year, when the United 
States Steel Corporation 
gave way to the pressure of 
the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organisation by sign- 
ing a labour agreement with 
it, the other companies felt aggrieved both by the con- 
tent of the agreement and by the independent manner of 
its conclusion. Instead of following the Corporation’s lead, 
they put up a stout and successful resistance to the attempts 
of Mr Lewis’s organisation to unionise the whole industry. 
These differences on labour policy have had their reaction 
on prices, which were subject to a considerable amount of 
competitive shading in the early months of 1938. At the 
end of June, the United States Steel Corporation answered 
a number of minor reductions in individual products by the 
smaller companies not only with a sweeping reduction in 
prices but also by a radical modification of the system of 
pricing to which the industry has been accustomed for 
decades past. 

The pricing system of the American steel industry can 
only be understood by reference to American history, 
geography and law. The importance of geography lies in 
the size of the country and the long distances that neces- 
sarily separate the industry either from its raw materials 
or from its market. History shows its influence in the heavy 
concentration of steel mills in the Pittsburgh district and 
in the dominance of one large firm, the United States Steel 
Corporation. Pittsburgh has coal at its door, and its iron 
ore, though it has to travel the long distance from Minne- 
sota, can come nearly all the way by water. But Pittsburgh 
is not favourably situated for many of the chief markets, 
which are scattered over a wide belt of the country from 
New England to Chicago. The United States Steel Cor- 


THE AMERICAN STEEL INDUSTRY 
(Circles are proportionate to share of production in 1937) 
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poration has hitherto always used the leadership in the in- 
dustry which its size confers upon it to protect the position 
of Pittsburgh. For years Pittsburgh was the only “ basing 
point” for the quotation of steel prices, and the price 
charged to the consumer was compounded of the basic 
Pittsburgh price plus freight from Pittsburgh to the point 
of delivery, irrespective of where the steel actually came 
from. 

But this “ Pittsburgh plus ” system smacked too strongly 
of monopoly for a country 
that had enacted the Sher- 
man Act, and under pres- 
sure from the _ Federal 
Trade Commission it was 
abandoned after the war. 
The system that took its 
place involved a number of 
basing points, varying in 
location for different pro- 
ducts. But the spirit of 
“ Pittsburgh plus ” lived on, 
for the prices fixed for other 
basing points regularly ex- 
ceeded the Pittsburgh price 
by differentials that roughly 
corresponded to the freight 
from Pittsburgh to the 
basing point. Thus, before 
the recent changes, the price 
of steel for delivery in 
Detroit was $4 per ton more 
than the price for delivery 
in Pittsburgh. Since the 
freight charge on auto- 
mobile sheets from Pitts- 
burgh to Detroit is $5.80 a 
ton, the difference in the 
net sum realised to a Pitts- 
burgh mill on steel sold to Detroit, compared with 
steel sold for delivery in Pittsburgh was only $1.80 
a ton (or $1.30 when the local delivery charge of 
50 cents is taken into account). It should be noticed that 
the effect of these differentials was not to enable Pittsburgh 
mills to underbid mills located nearer the markets, since 
steel for delivery in Detroit was quoted at a uniform price 
whatever its origin. But the system did help to keep prices 
in other centres higher than in Pittsburgh, thus making it 
possible for Pittsburgh mills to compete in those centres 
without loss. 

This is the system which U.S. Steel, with the rest 
of the industry following suit, has now abandoned. The 
price differentials have been eliminated or severely reduced, 
and there has been a tendency to increase the number of 
basing points. Since the result of the previous system 
was to make it possible for the Pittsburgh mills to compete 
in any district, the broad effect of the abandonment of the 
system is to penalise those mills, especially in the Pitts- 
burgh district, which are a long way from their market. 
But this is only the broad effect, and in order to calculate 
the effect on individual companies it would be necessary 
not only to examine the location of their plants but to 
know the range of their products, the proportion of each 
to total production as well as the location of the markets 
for each product; above all, it would be necessary to know 
costs of production for each product in every centre of 
production. Nevertheless, the following particulars of the 
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geographical distribution of the producing capacity of the FREIGHT ABSORBED BY MILLS 
jeading companies, together with their last year’s profit per Shi oe Present 
ne ° . . : ipping Shipping Shipping Shipping 
ton on finished steel, provide an approximate guide to the Mill Location by Rail. by Wat by Rai 
effects of the change : — | 6 yweer by by Water 
U.S. Steel Corporation (1937 net profit, $7.00 per ton). esa teseenees 1:30 vee 3-30 vs 
Location of plants: Pittsburgh 39 per cent., Chicago B ET braseooneses 2°10 o 3°10 2-00 
a ae ; uffalo, N.Y. ....... 0°70 0-50* 2:70 1:50 
36 per cent., Ohio 16 per cent., Alabama 7 per cent., Youngstown, Ohio 0-50 2-50 
Pacific Coast 2 per cent. Middletown, Ohio 0-50 ve 2-50 c 
Inland Steel Corporation (1937 net profit, $9.20 per ton). Cleveland ......... 0-10* 1-90* 1-90 0-10 
Location of plants: Chicago 100 per cent. * Net gain. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation (1937 net profit, $5.56 per 
ton). Location of plants: Maryland 27 per cent., 
Buffalo, N.Y., 25 per cent., Eastern Pennsylvania 
19 per cent., Central and Western Pennsylvania 25 
per cent., Pacific Coast 4 per cent. 

National Steel Corporation (1937 net profit, $9.07 per 
ton). Location of plants: Detroit 62 per cent., West 
Virginia 38 per cent. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Corporation (1937 net profit, 
$7.95 per ton). Location of plants: Ohio 69 per cent., 
Chicago 31 per cent. 

Republic Steel Corporation (1937 net profit, $2.98 per 
ton). Location of plunts: Ohio 75 per cent., Alabama 
10 per cent., Buffalo, N.Y., 9 per cent., Chicago 6 per 
cent. 

American Rolling Mill Corp. (1937 net profit $6.20 per 
ton). Location of plants: Ohio and Kentucky 57 per 
cent., Pittsburgh 23 per cent., Missouri 20 per cent. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. (1937 net profit, $4.14 per ton). 
Location of plants: Wheeling, W. Virginia, 100 per 
cent. 

Jones and Laughlin Co. (1937 net profit, $2.90 per ton). 
Location of plants: Pittsburgh 100 per cent, 


It is hardly possible at this stage to gain a rounded 
picture of the probable effects upon the industry as a 
whole, since the recent changes have opened the door wide 
to intensified competition. The profits of the industry obvi- 
ously depend upon the scale of operations that will prove 
possible for the remainder of the year and upon the possi- 
bilities of wage reductions. The novelty of the recent 
changes is that they throw into the melting pot the hitherto 
established relationships between the ability of the different 
companies, not so much to compete for business, but to 
make profits from it when obtained. Some idea of the 
penalty imposed on producers in different locations can 
be gained from the accompanying table. This shows the 
amount of freight “ absorbed ” by producers in the different 
centres in shipping automobile sheets to Detroit—i.e. the 
penalty imposed upon them in selling outside their own 
home districts, The differential between Pittsburgh and 
Detroit has been reduced from $4 to $2, with the result 


that a Pittsburgh mill now has to sacrifice not $1.30 but 
$3.30 of its net receipts per ton when it goes into the 
Detroit market. The price in Detroit, which is a net 
importer of steel, is still—and quite naturally—higher 
than elsewhere. But between most other centres the 
differentials have entirely disappeared. Clearly it is 
going to be difficult for some of the companies 
to continue to compete in distant markets. The U.S. 
Steel Corporation, with its widely-spread plants, appar- 
ently calculates that it will gain competitively more than 
it loses, while many of the smaller companies whose pro- 
ducing centres are more concentrated will be hard hit. 

The geographical distribution of the American steel 
industry has hitherto had a certain artificiality. Under the 
influence of “ Pittsburgh plus” and its successors, new 
plant has tended to be laid down without full consideration 
being given to the real economics of location. If the new 
policy of “ free-for-all” competition continues, there may 
be an intensified movement towards the re-location of the 
industry, in which the Pittsburgh district, whose natural 
advantage in the proximity of coal has lessened with the 
years, will be the sufferer. The rise in the importance of 
scrap aS a raw material has increased the advantages of 
proximity to the big consuming centres, which are the 
chief sources of scrap supplies, and it would, therefore, be 
reasonable to expect an intensification of the tendency, 
long apparent, of the industry to move away from the Pitts- 
burgh area, both westward to the industrial region of the 
Middle West round Detroit and Chicago and eastward to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Any such speculations are still, however, premature. For 
the recent collapse of the price structure was born in part 
of domestic quarrels, in part of apprehensions of the 
Federal Government’s announced anti-monopoly drive. 
The former may well be patched up and the latter may 
pass away with political shifts. The American steel in- 
dustry has always in the past exhibited a remarkable power 
of cohesion. It may well be that the results of a period of 
less restrained competition will be so painful as to lead to 
a partial reconstruction of the edifice of price control now 
shattered, 


Expanding the Credit Base 


HE efforts of Mr R. F. Harrod, who in recent weeks 

has expounded his views in the correspondence 
columns of The Economist and, more lately, in an article 
in The Times, have brought the policy of monetary expan- 
sion prominently before the public as a means of counter- 
ing the recession of trade from which this country, and 
the world in general, have been suffering for nearly a year. 
Mr Harrod’s proposals have the merit of precision. They 
are that the Bank of England should purchase in the open 
market £10 millions of Government securities. As a result 
of these purchases, the cash resources of the joint-stock 
banks (in the form of balances with the Bank of England) 
would be increased by approximately £10 millions. Care 
should also be taken, by an appropriate modification of the 
policy of the Treasury with respect to the Floating Debt, 
to expand in the same proportion the supply of Treasury 
Bills available either for direct purchase by the joint- 
stock banks (thus swelling the total of their discounts) or 
for purchase by the money market and deposit as collateral 
for loans from the banks (thus swelling the banks’ figure of 
call money). If this were done, an addition of £10 
millions to the banks’ cash would lead to an expansion of 


about £100 millions in their deposits. Most, if not all, of 
their increased resources would be directed towards the 
gilt-edged market, since the banks’ total of investments 
would increase pari passu with the increase in their 
deposits. And purchases of securities on such a large scale 
by the banks would drive down the market rate of interest, 
directly so far as gilt-edged securities were concerned, and, 
by close interconnection, the yields obtainable on industrial 
securities. In this way private industry would enjoy the 
stimulus of being able to borrow for capital purposes at 
still lower rates of interest, and the security markets would 
receive the fillip of buoyancy in many of their most impor- 
tant sections. 
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Thus the suggested policy depends upon a chain of 
causation starting with the purchase of securities by the 
Bank of England and finding at least its proximate ter- 
mination in the yield on gilt-edged securities. This is not 
the place to argue the merits of the policy advocated by 
Mr Harrod; but it is both of relevance and of interest to 
examine the record of the six years that have elapsed since 
the War Loan conversion of 1932 for confirmation or dis- 
proof of the technical assumptions on which the policy 
rests. During the whole of this period, Bank rate has stood 
so uninterruptedly at 2 per cent. that it has become almost 
ignored as a factor in the money market. Moreover, the 
departure from the gold standard in 1931 has removed 
many of the limitations that were previously placed upon 
the free exercise of credit policy. It would be hard to find 
in monetary history a period in which the policy familiar 
to all students of central banking under the name of Open 
Market Operations has had so free a field to prove its 
potentialities. What light does the history of these six years 
shed upon the technical practicability of Mr Harrod’s 
proposals ? 


The figures mainly relevant to this inquiry are collated 
in the table below. The first column shows the rise or 
fall, quarter by quarter, of the sum of the Bank of 
England’s gold reserves and its portfolio of securities. 
These two items have been taken together because an 
increase in the gold reserve, taken by itself, has precisely 
the same effect upon the cash resources of the joint-stock 
banks as the acquisition by the Bank of England of the 
same quantity of Government securities. Moreover, a gold 
purchase may be, and frequently is, offset, partly or wholly, 
by the sale of securities. Discussion of the credit policy of 
the Bank of England must necessarily spring from a con- 
sideration of the gold and securities taken together. 


The second column shows the contemporary changes in 
bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England. It is immediately 
apparent that there is very little agreement between the 
two columns. Both, it is true, have shown a generally 
upward tendency. But while the total of gold and securities 
has increased over the six years as a whole by £165 
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millions, bankers’ deposits have risen by only £29 millions. 
Moreover, the coincidence in time has only been of the 
most approximate character. The biggest increase in gold- 
plus-securities was in 1936-37, when the rise in bankers’ 
deposits was very moderate. The explanation of this is, of 
course, that the rise in the Bank of England’s assets has been 
largely offset by the natural increase in liability items other 
than bankers’ deposits. Thus between June, 1932, and 
June, 1938, there has been an increase of no less than 
£127.7 millions in the volume of notes in circulation. Since 
the increase in gold-plus-securities on this particular com- 
parison is £152.7 millions, there remains only £25 millions 
(ignoring minor items) to be shared by Bankers’ Deposits 
with Public Deposits (which actually show a decline) and 
with Other Deposits, which include the balances of clients 
of the Bank of England other than joint-stock banks of the 
United Kingdom and the British Government. It may be 
true that a Jarge increase in gold-plus-securities will tend 
to be immediately reflected in Bankers’ Deposits rather than 
in other items. But what is true of the short run is clearly 
not true of the long run, and it would be rash to base any 
policy that looks more than a very short time ahead on the 
assumption of any automatic relationship between the size 
of the Bank’s portfolio and the volume of Bankers’ 
Deposits. 


The third column of the table shows movements in the 
total, as shown in the monthly clearing bank statements, of 
the joint-stock banks’ “ cash, notes and balances with the 
Bank of England.” This is the true cash basis of the joint- 
stock banking system, and it will be seen that it is not 
exactly the same thing as Bankers’ Balances at the Bank 
of England. Over the six years as a whole, it shows a rather 
larger increase, presumably reflecting the fact that the 
banks’ till money moves in rough proportion to the total 
circulation. The difference between Bankers’ Deposits and 
Cash is, however, so small that it can be ignored in any 
general discussion, especially since the annual movements 
of the two columns are very similar. 


The next column shows the movements of the total 
deposits of the clearing banks. Over the six-year period as 
a whole, it will be noticed, the accepted theory is borne 
out, since the increase in deposits is not only ten times the 
increase in cash, but rather in excess of that proportion. 
But if the figures be examined year by year, the corre- 
spondence will be found to be considerably less close. In 
1932-33, the increase in deposits was rather less than eight 
times that in cash. But in 1933-34, although cash was un- 
changed, deposits declined by more than £90 millions. 
This discrepancy was, however, put right next year, when 
an increase of £5 millions in cash was accompanied by a 
rise of £108 millions in deposits. But there are further dis- 
crepancies in the later years. To some extent, these varia- 
tions in the ratio of cash to deposits can be explained by 
reference to the volume of discounts. Thus the drop of £91 
millions in deposits, comparing the second quarter of 1934 
with the second quarter of 1933, was clearly a closer 
reflection of the drop of £124 millions in discounts than 
of the unchanged level of cash. Similarly, the more than 
proportionate increase in deposits between the June 
quarters of 1935 and 1936 was accompanied by an increase 
of £88 millions in the average holding of discounts. This 
illustrates the necessity of inserting in any argument about 
credit expansion a proviso calling attention to the necessity 
of expanding discount portfolios pari passu with cash 
holdings. But the insertion of a proviso does not auto- 
matically make it possible to vary at will the volume of 
the floating debt which, in the short run, is necessarily 
dependent upon the seasonal fluctuations of revenue and 
expenditure and the timing of debt operations. 


The next stage of the analysis is to compare the move- 
ments of deposits and investments. Here again the funda- 
mental similarity is overlaid with considerable short-period 
divergences. In a period of active trade, when there is a 
brisk demand for advances, even a large increase in deposits 
may not lead to more than a very moderate increase in the 
banks’ investment holdings. When trade is receding, how- 
ever, this obstacle to the Open Market policy can be 
expected to be much smaller. 
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The final comparison is between the holdings of invest- 
ments and the yield on gilt-edged securities. Over the 
period as a whole, it will be noticed that the purchase of 
£325 millions of securities has reduced the yield on Consols 
by only 0.65 per cent. Moreover, there have been years 
(1935-36 and 1936-37) when the yield has risen in spite 
of purchases by the banks. Conversely, the yield has 
remained very steady in the last twelve months, in spite of 
sales by the banks. Once again, it is clear that “ other 
things ” cannot be relied upon to remain equal. 

The conclusion of this statistical discussion must not be 
misinterpreted as a disproof of the Open Market theory. 
On the contrary, it shows that, in the long run, the pur- 
chase of securities by the Bank of England does lead to 
higher clearing bank cash, higher deposits, higher invest- 
ments and lower yields on gilt-edged securities. But the 
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analysis does suggest two lessons. The first is that “ other 
things ” may inconveniently intervene to suspend the 
operation of the theory for quite long periods at a time. 
And the second is that the actual ratios between the 
different magnitudes may work out at figures considerably 
different from those theoretically assumed. Thus in five of 
the six years analysed in the table, the actual ratio of the 
increase in the Bank of England’s holding of gold and 
securities to the contemporary increase in the clearing 
banks’ investments has been 17.6, $8.3, 16.6, 121 and 372 
per cent., and in the sixth year an increase in the former 
magnitude was accompanied by an actual decline in the 
latter. Not once did the ratio approximate to the theoretic- 
ally assumed 11 per cent. It is possible that the Open 
Market theory would carry more conviction if it were not 
given such a deceptively precise arithmetical form. 


Finance and Banking 


Gold Turnover Dwindling.—The gold market 
during the past week has again been exceptionally active 
judged by normal standards, but the turnover has shown 
considerable diminution on that of the previous two weeks. 
The hoarding demand from the Continent has become a 
less important factor, and the bulk of the activity, both 
at fixing and subsequent operations, has represented trans- 
actions by arbitrage operators. The magnitude of these 
operations can be gauged from the fact that during the seven 
days to Thursday of this week £5,777,202 of gold was 
exported from this country to the United States. The appre- 
ciable reaction in the dollar has been duly reflected in the 
price of gold, which from last week’s “ high ” of 142s. 94d. 
fell on Wednesday of this week to 142s. 44d. This re- 
action in the price caused considerable resales of gold, fed 
by the substantial jobbing positicn in the metal which had 
been built up both by London and Continental interests. 
It is interesting to note that this reselling has not found 
a ready counterpart with the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, and that it has consequently had to accept an 
open market price uncontrolled by the authorities and 
regulated wholly by the dollar shipping parity. It is in 
large part the gold thus resold after fixing which has 
provided arbitrage operators with the metal which has 
been engaged during the past week for shipment to the 
United States. On every day of this week the Control has 
supplied the bulk of the gold required at fixing and has 
also been a ready seller when called upon in subsequent 
operations. This readiness to sell and the unwillingness to 
buy gold after fixing suggests that the authorities still 
regard the pound as being inherently weak in relation to 
the dollar, and are framing their open market operations 
in gold accordingly. 


* * * 


French Swap Money.—During the last few weeks 
fairly substantial amounts of French sterling deposits 
have been converted into gold. Notwithstanding this, 
most London banks are believed not to have ex- 
perienced any noteworthy decline in the total of their 
French deposits. This fact may appear perplexing 
at first sight, but it has a simple explanation. Simul- 
taneously with the French buying of gold in London, a 
selling pressure on forward francs has developed, bringing 
about a widening of the discount. For the past fortnight 
the discount on forward francs has been between 5 and 
8 francs for three months, while for short periods it has 

0 proportionately even higher. As a result, it became 
Profitable for owners of liquid francs to acquire sterling 
with the forward exchange covered. While after the de- 
valuation of the franc last May the contraction of the dis- 
Count was accompanied by the reduction of the amount 
of French swap money held in London, during the last 


few weeks the total of such funds has once more increased 
to a substantial size. Indeed, it seems that the increase in 
the volume of French swap money may have been roughly 
equal to the decline in the amount of French refugee 
balances through the purchase of gold. Consequently the 
grand total of French balances, including both refugee 
money and swap money, remained more or less unchanged. 
Towards the middle of last week the French authorities 
attempted to discourage the transfer of swap money to 
London by requesting French banks to confine their for- 
ward exchange operations to strictly commercial trans- 
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actions. The result was that in the absence of a demand 
for forward francs by the French banks, the discount 
widened further, since speculators found no difficulty in 
selling francs forward in London instead of Paris. And 
since the French banks were discouraged from buying 
forward francs through swap transactions, the rate had 
to widen until it became sufficiently attractive to induce 
non-banking owners of liquid francs to undertake swap 
operations. On Monday the discount on forward francs 
for one month widened to 3} francs, which secured a yield 
of about 22 per cent. per annum on swap money, a rate 
high enough to attract the attention of large business firms 
with liquid resources. 


* * * 


French Gold Market Control.—The French 
authorities have resuscitated an old law subjecting the 
gold market in France to official scrutiny. Operations in 
gold are not forbidden, but henceforth dealers, whether 
in gold coin or bullion, will be legally required to keep a 
detailed register of names and addresses of their clients 
and to hold this register at the disposal of the authorities. 
This new regulation is likely to discourage the small retail 
trade in gold which has been acquiring such considerable 
proportions in France recently, but since it cannot touch 
the big man’s operations, which are almost invariably 
effected in some foreign market, it is questionable whether 
its invocation will do more good than harm. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns. — The publication of 
the Report of the Irish Banking Commission (which was 
discussed in a leading article on page 312 of The 
Economist last week) has been most appropriately accom- 
panied by the return of balance-sheet items of the banks 
operating in Eire for the June quarter :— 





(Thous. £’s) 
| June quarter, 1938 
| June | March | _ ; es 
| "Jo37 | “1038” El 
; 19 . se- | 
| | In Eire | where | Total 
Liabilities :-— 
Capital, reserves, etc. ...... | 17,363 17,445 10,282 7,181 17,463 
Notes in circulation ......... 8,966 8,905 5,084 3,891 8,975 
Current deposit and other 
ACCOUMES ......seceeeeeseneees 164,247 161,345 117,824 44,802 162,626 
Other liabilities ............... 5,869 5,070 3,446 2,622 6,086 
TER. Li cinccndeiessnceceen 196,445 192,767 136,636 | 58,497 195,133 
Assets :-— 


Cash and balances with Lon- } 
don agents and other | | 
niekaetientiieindimeeteiid 12,950 11,997 5,681 | 7,685 13,366 


DOUCE .....seecrecoserseenees 10,572 9,591 5 13,426 13,431 
RENCA. ite ti ietan aliieiaiiiin 6,815 7,379 5,525 1,054 6,579 
Loans and advances ......... | 69,641 72,586 47,587 25,638 73,225 
Investments— 

(a) Government ......... 77,719 73,474 3,720 67,115 70,835 

i | 10,756 10,103 3,612 6,215 9,827 
ER ee 7,990 7,633 3,206 4,661 7,867 

ME ebssbeheréacdacioiuas 196,445 192,767 69,338 125,795 195,133 
Excess of assets outside Eire 
over liabilities outside Eire 71,064 66,897 on | a | 67,298 


The effect of the termination of the economic war is 
apparent in the above table. If the figures of the June 
quarter are compared with those of the June quarter last 
year, it will be seen that deposits and the excess of external 
assets over external liabilities (the banks’ “ net sterling 
assets ”) have diminished, whereas if the comparison is 
made with the March quarter of the present year both 
deposits and net sterling assets have increased. This 
reflects the improvement resulting from the Anglo-Eire 
agreement, and it is not too much to expect that improve- 
ment to continue and increase. The expansion of loans 
and advances was caused by borrowing by the new pro- 
tected industries and by farmers stimulated by rising 
agricultural prices. The increased demand for accommoda- 


tion was financed by the sale of a substantial quantity of 
Government securities. 
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Credit Anstalt Liquidation.—Yet another important 
milestone in the liquidation of the Austrian Credit Anstalt 
débris is marked by the offer which has recently been made 
as a final settlement to bondholders of the Société Con- 
tinentale de Gestion (Gesco). This company was formed 
after the Credit Anstalt crash in 1931 to take over, 
administer and liquidate the bulk of the foreign assets of 
the Credit Anstalt. The company took over these assets 
and issued bonds which were taken up by the foreign 
creditors—mainly joint-stock banks and private banking 
houses—of the Credit Anstalt. The Société Continentale 
de Gestion has accomplished its unusually complicated and 
difficult task with great efficiency. The bondholders have 
up to date received capital sums amounting to 65 per cent. 
of the original value of their bonds, plus interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, since the bonds were 
issued, (The interest paid up to June 30th last amounts 
to 17.6 per cent. of the nominal amount of the bonds.) 
There can be no doubt that from the point of view of the 
foreign creditors of the Credit Anstalt the record of Gesco 
provides easily the happiest chapter of the sorry story of 
the liquidation. The company has now reached the point 
at which it must provide for its own liquidation and an 
offer has been made to bondholders in full satisfaction 
of the amounts still owing to them. The offer consists of a 
further cash distribution of 11 per cent. of the original 
amount of these bonds, which would bring capital cash 
payments up to 76 per cent. In addition, bondholders are 
offered a pro rata distribution of preference and ordinary 
shares in a Swiss company, the Société Continentale de 
Valeurs Bancaires et Industrielles, which is to take over 
the management of certain remaining assets of Gesco 
which for various reasons are not likely to prove realisable, 
in the near future. Already 96 per cent. of the bondholders 
have accepted the offer, and by the time the list for accep- 
tances closes on September 15th it is hoped that an even 
closer approximation to unanimity will have been obtained. 


* * * 


Mediterranean War Rates.—Last week (a corre- 
spondent writes) the rating committee of marine under- 
writers issued some revised war rates for the Mediter- 
ranean voyages. The conditions governing this market are 
necessarily complex, but it would appear that the main 
change is this: cargo on vessels which are not regular liners 
pays 5s. per cent. instead of 2s. 6d. per cent. if the vessels 
call to load or discharge at any Mediterranean or Black 
Sea port. There is also a change in connection with vessels 
calling at French Mediterranean ports via the route west 
of the Balearic Islands. Another change is that Jugoslavian 
liners are now to be included in the nationalities insured 
at the ordinary rates. 


* * * 


Bank of New Zealand.—Copies have just arrived 
in this country of the full report of proceedings of the 
last annual meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of New 
Zealand. During the year to the end of last March, which 
is covered by the latest report, New Zealand enjoyed a 
period of active trade conditions, in which the banks 
found ample opportunity for the extension of their loan 
accommodation to trade and agriculture. The average 
advances for the six trading banks in the March quarter 
of this year were £6,699,000 higher than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1937 and represented 81 per cent., 
against 71 per cent., of the total deposits. In the case of 
the Bank of New Zealand, the increase in advances 
was from £22,862,000 to £25,803,000, 75 per cent. of the 
increase being accounted for by finance for farming and 
associated industries. Advances to the agricultural and 
allied industries represented slightly more than half the 
bank’s total advances at the date of the last balance sheet. 
It was emphasised at the meeting that the trading banks 
of New Zealand have provided finance for farming in- 
dustries to an extent that has few parallels overseas. Their 
stake in the industry is likely to increase further in view 
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of the recent legislation for the relief of mortgagors, which 
has adversely affected the amount of mortgage money 
available and has diverted to the trading banks a consider- 
able amount of finance which would previously have been 
obtained from private lenders. Banking practice in New 
Zealand has also been affected by the provisions in the new 
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legislation, which has in many cases had the effect of con- 
verting overdraft accommodation from a demand liability 
to one fixed over a long period of years. The liquidity 
of the New Zealand banks, however, remains satisfactory, 
the position in this respect having been strengthened by 
the establishment of the Reserve Bank 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE main interest in the foreign ex- 
change markets has been divided 
during the past week between French 
francs and dollars. Both currencies 
have been subject to intermittent, but 
heavy, control operations. After depre- 
ciating to 4.873 towards the end of last 
week, the weight of Control interven- 
tion sent the rate back to over 4.88, and, 
helped by substantial sales of dollars 
against shipments of gold to New 
York, a rate of 4.884 was touched on 
Wednesday. Since then, the tendency 
has been for the dollar to re-appreciate, 
but whenever the London quotation has 
shown signs of going beyond 4.88, un- 
mistakable official intervention has 
become apparent. The week, therefore, 
closes with the sterling-dollar rate 
hovering around this figure. The 
French franc adheres closely to its de- 
valuation limit, the Control being ready 
to provide support at 178.90. Its opera- 
tions at this figure have been consider- 
able. Forward francs were heavily 
offered during the first part of the 
week, the three months’ rate touching 
74 discount. There was a spectacular 
improvement in the forward rate, 
bringing it down to 54 discount on 
Thursday immediately following M. 
Daladier’s reassuring statement on the 
franc position. The improvement was 
due to obvious Control intervention, 
the market suggesting that as a piece 
oi stage setting it was perhaps too 
obvious. The belga has throughout the 
week remained close to its gold export 
point to New York, and appreciable 
losses of gold have been suffered by the 
National Bank. On Thursday, the for- 
ward belga improved with the forward 
franc, indicating how close the psycho- 
logical link between the two currencies 
remains. Guilders and Swiss francs 
have moved fairly closely with the 
dollar. 


* 


The Money Market 


THE short-loan position remains sub- 
Stantially unchanged. It had been ex- 
Pected that the final call on Defence 
3's, made on Friday of last week, would 
make itself felt in the shape of a tem- 
Porary contraction of loanable supplies, 
but—as may be seen from the latest 
Bank of England return—the substan- 
tial movement of funds involved in this 
Operation has been effectively 
neutralised. Bond money from other 
than clearing bank lenders is still in fair 
demand and commands 3 per cent. The 
Clearing banks have an abundant 


Supply of money against bills at 4 per 
cent. The banks continue to be good 
takers of bills at 4 per cent., but the 
market has been a somewhat reluctant 
seller following the allotment of only 


30 per cent. of Treasury bills at the 
syndicate’s figure of £99 17s. Sd. last 
Friday. The actual rate of discount 
shows that a substantial preponderance 
of the successful tenders must have been 
made at £99 17s. 6d., and these it may 


Aug. 19, Aug. 11, Aug. 18, 
1937 1938 1938 
% % % 


MIR occ ccncecssces 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 12 lp lo 
ba Loan Rates : 
Jlearing Banks ...... 1p—1* 1p—1* lpo—1* 

CINE asionvesctisennnate 12—5g 5g—34 he 
Digevune Rates : 

Treasury bills ......... ly 1 1 

Three months’ bank ° . 

IN itniasanintnaduaive 1729-916 1749 1739 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


be assumed must have been of official, 
Or semi-official character. In view of 
the importance of Exchange Fund 
operations both in the bullion and 
foreign exchange markets during the 
past week, the outlook appears to favour 
a continuance of small allotments and 
of a syndicate price of £99 17s. 5d. at 
the weekly tenders. There has been a 
continuance of special buying of hot 
bills during the week, which may repre- 
sent the utilisation of Exchange 
Account sterling. 


* 


The Bank Return 


THE return of notes from holiday cir- 
culation is still proceeding at a some- 
what faster pace than last year, the net 
reflux for the week to August 17th 
amounting to £7,370,000, or about 
£500,000 more than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1937. The total of notes 
in circulation is thus brought down 
to £482,623,000, which is about 
£8,000,000 less than at the correspond- 
ing date last year. 


Aug.18, Aug.3 Aug. 10, Aug.17, 
1937 1938 1938 1938 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept. : 
“Gold el a 326:4 326°4 326°4 326°4 
Notes in circula- 
‘aoe SiSvaawuieen 491-0 497°8 490-0 482°6 
king Dept. : 
yo . se adaeinie 36 29:7 37:5 45:0 
Public Deps. ... 28°5 95 19:3 20:1 
Bankers’ Deps. 88:5 113-4 106-1 105:°7 
Other Deps. ... 36:5 34°7 345 34:1 
Govt. Secs. ....++ 107-1 114:7 109:7 104°6 
Discounts & Ad- 
PUREED cosseees 62 96 92 65 
Other Secs. ...... 21:6 21:8 21:5 22:0 
Proportion.......+ 23-9°%, 18-8% 23-4% 28-1% 


The effect of the return of notes from 
circulation on deposits is almost exactly 
offset by changes in securities held in 
the Banking Department, which on 
balance were £7,303,000 down on the 
week. The greater part of this move- 
ment is due to a reduction of 
£5,075,000 in Government securities, 
but discounts and advances also show 
an important reduction, namely by 
£2,776,000. This movement approxi- 


mately completes the reversal of the 
substantial increase in discounts and 
advances which began in mid-June and 
which was evidently connected with 
special non-raarket financing under- 
taken by the Bank of England. These 
movements leave the total of deposits 
virtually unchanged, but bankers’ de- 
posits and other accounts are down by 
some £800,000, which is approximately 
the amount by which public deposits 
have risen. 
* 


The Bullion Market 


Activity in the gold market has re- 
mained abnormal, and the amount dealt 
in at fixing during the week has 
amounted to nearly £8 millions. There 
was a considerable slackening in the 
demand in mid-week, and on Wednes- 
day the turnover at fixing fell to about 
£600,000. On Thursday, however, 
there was a recrudescence in activity, 
and £1,436,000 changed hands. The 
hoarding demand for gold has very 
largely abated, and most of the past 
week’s activity has been due to resales 
and arbitrage operations with the 
United States. The Control has sold 
gold readily, either at parity or at 4d. 
premium. The price of the metal has 
thus fluctuated closely with the dollar 
rate, falling to 142s. 44d. on Wednes- 
day and recovering to 142s. 6d. on 
Thursday. The market on Thursday 
afternoon became exceptionally quiet, 
holders asking for the price of 
142s. 64d., at which figure arbitrage was 
just out of reach. 





Silver, 


Gold | price per oz. 
| standard 
Date | | 
Price or | Amt. | _— 
per fine | Dis- , dealt | Cash Mths. 
| count | 
| @ ew 
—————_——- ninalnepiaicnian 
1938 is. @ d. £°000 d. d. 
Aug.12 ... 142 8 | ‘apm 2,006 | 1912 | 193g 
13... 142 9 | lopm 1,392 1996 | 19716 
* 15... (142 8 | lapm 1,065 | 19716 | 19516 
a 142 8\2| lopm 1,182 | 1912 | 195ig 
17 .. 142 442 = = 605 19716 | 1924 
99 18 i 1 lopm 1,433 | 195g 1914 


* Above or below American shipping price. 

+ At fixing. 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


The silver market continues excep- 
tionally narrow and fluctuations have 
been small. The only development of 
note has been the renewal of certain 
bear operations, which increased the 
premium on cash silver from 4d. to 
ted, on Wednesday. There has been 
some selling on spot from the Con- 
tinent, while most of the demand has 
come from the Indian bazaars and 
American trade quarters. On Thursday, 
however, both India and speculators 
were inclined to sell, and the price 
relapsed to 198d. for spot, which com- 
pares with 193d. a week ago. 
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Markets and Politics—The commencement of 
Germany’s large and extended military manceuvres has 
provided no bull pointer for the markets. On the whole, 
the Stock Exchange has done well, in a week of no little 
political disquiet, to have maintained its position. The 
chief feature of the week, indeed, is not the extent of 
price movements, but the dearth of business in either 
direction. True, the Financial News ordinary share index 
has declined from 85.1 at the close of last week to 83.3 on 
Thursday, but on a turnover of insignificant proportions. 
Bear operators, in particular, have noticeably held their 
hand, although it is difficult to estimate how far their 
restraint has been due to official indications of calm, both 
in London and Paris. But, as we show in a succeeding Note 
on the Berlin Bourse, the fact represents a victory for the 
democratic Stock Exchanges, whatever the reason. Nor 
has the British market received any particular economic 
favours during the past few days. Indeed, the record of 
substantial falls in steel output, motor registrations, export 
trade, and production during the second quarter of the 
year, provides a depressing batch of news. Yet, if the 
market were convinced that this represented the sum total 
of its burden, and if the political risk rolled away over- 
night, current share prices would rally vigorously. But 
few serious investors are ready to subscribe, at the moment, 
to either hypothesis. The effects of American autumnal 
recovery—if it comes—on British home and overseas 
trade will be diluted and delayed. In particular, the export 
trades must continue to bear the brunt of an overvalued 
pound, without much hope of prompt relief from lower 
costs or increased trading outlets. For the moment, how- 
ever, the market is concentrating on the shorter view. 
Thursday’s dealings, after the blunt reply of the Sudeten 
German delegates to the Czech Government’s proposals, 
showed that it is capable of maintaining its poise despite 
the shadow of politics, but that it lacks any sort of positive 
support. It is a position of uneasy equilibrium which might 
be radically disturbed at short notice. 


* * * 


Berlin Bourse in Retreat.—The collapse of the 
Berlin share market, accompanied for the first time since 
1931 by a steady decline in fixed-interest securities, is 
particularly noteworthy, writes our Berlin Correspondent, 
when viewed in connection with National-Socialist stabi- 
lisation theories and practices. In itself the decline in 
share quotations has not been extreme, nor was it very 
sudden, comparing in neither respect with the drop of 
50 per cent. which occurred in six months in the first 
post-stabilisation years, with the Schacht smash of May, 
1927, or with the fall accompanying the payments crisis 
of 1931. In fact, the word “ collapse,” used in Berlin and 
abroad, is justified less by the magnitude of the move- 
ment than by its unexpectedness, and for this the stabi- 
lisation programme may be held responsible. The 
National-Socialists, though they never expressly promised 
that Bourse fluctuations would disappear, did affirm that 
the “ speculative” influences supposed to be behind them 
and behind commodity price changes had been eliminated; 
and they pointed to the mild Bourse fluctuation curves 
of 1933-37 as proof of the success of their policy. In this 
there was a certain confusion of ideas; for whereas “ fair ” 
or “natural” prices for commercial commodities could 
be named (in fact they were merely corrections of existing 
prices to meet particular interests), a fair value of secu- 
rities from which Bourse quotations would never vio- 
lently deviate could not be found even on paper. In 
effect, “ stabilisation” meant that shares, as was entirely 
natural, should advance in step as corporate earning 
capacity recovered from the depression, and that they 
should never drop substantially, since a decline might 
indicate that the depression was returning or would 
return. In consequence, the present big decline surprised 
and discountenanced official circles; and the fact of it 


was kept from the general public; indeed, it is still better 
known abroad than in Germany except in immediately 
interested quarters. 


* * * 


In a free economy a heavy decline might have been 
expected before 1938. Bourse prices were very high, 
few important shares (shipping excepted) being below par, 
and many standing at 50 per cent. premium. The divi- 
dend yields, calculated at market prices, were low, often 
around 3 per cent., although the minimum yield on bonds 
was 44 per cent. This high level of share quotations was 
in part due to distrust of the currency (the familiar 
“flight into real values”); but in part it was due to 
expectation of higher future dividends, since dividends 
have been allowed to rise as industry has become 
more active. The fall in quotations began simul- 
taneously with expert, in part official, predictions that 
profits had reached or even passed the peak. For these 
predictions many reasons were given, among them the 
declining average efficiency of labour, and the enforced 
utilisation of out-of-date, long idle plant. Equally potent 
was the fear, since realised, that profits would increas- 
ingly go to the tax-collector. Enforced selling for Jewish 
accounts in early July brought all these apprehensions to 
a focus, and since then the decline has been continuous. 
Fear that profits would decline as a mere consequence of 
decreasing trade activity played little or no part; and 
to-day, after the event, there is no tendency to represent 
the collapse as the automatic precursor of depression, 
although in the past heavy Bourse falls in Germany, as 
elsewhere, were usually followed by depression. The 
automatism of the trade cycle seems in this respect to have 
disappeared. A government like the National-Socialist, 
for which prestige is the first consideration, is compelled 
to keep production and employment high; and there is 
little doubt that it has the power to achieve this, largely 
by unremunerative undertakings. If the predicted decline 
in industrial profits occurs it will not, therefore, be due 
to lack of work but to reduced ability to earn profits on 
an unreduced volume of production. How far the Bourse 
decline will go is hard to foresee. Even at the present 
low prices, dividend yields are not high enough to tempt 
buyers. But, as against this consideration, the Government, 
which has unlimited power, may easily desire to stop the 
decline; and emphatic denials of the alleged new taxation 
plans indicate that this is the official policy. 


* * * 


German Debt Service.—The Second Article of the 
Anglo-German Transfer Agreement, signed in London on 
July ist, defined the future service on the “ Dawes,” 
“Young,” Austrian 1930, and Saarbruecken loans, 
together with Austrian Government Credit Anstalt bonds 
and non-Reich debts. Detailed provisions for the execution 
of the Article (the effect of which was summarised in the 
table on page 78 of The Economist of July 9th) have now 
been published in a supplementary agreement signed in 
Berlin at the end of last week. The arrangements for the 
service of each of the long-term Reich, Austrian and Saar- 
bruecken issues are similar in general character, subject to 
necessary modifications required by the terms of their issue 
and of the agreement. The service of certified “ Dawes” 
bonds (bonds which were in the beneficial ownership of 
British holders on June 15, 1934) will be based on finan- 
cial years expiring on October 14th. In each of these years 
the German Government undertakes to provide a sterling 
amount calculated at 7 per cent. on the nominal amount of 
all certified bonds, without any reduction in respect of 
bonds which have been, or may subsequently be, redeemed. 
Interest on “enfaced” coupons will be payable from 
October 15, 1938, at 5 per cent., and the balance of service 
moneys in each year will be applied to redemption, by the 
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purchase of bonds in the market on the part of the German 
Government or by drawings at par, plus any premium. As 
far as practicable, the amounts to be applied to redemp- 
tion will be divided proportionately between the enfaced 
bonds of different currencies. Provision for redemption in 
respect of the initial period from April 15 to October 14, 
1938, will be effected on September 15, 1939. On 
October 15, 1949, or on any subsequent half-yearly interest 
date, the German Government (having given six months’ 
previous notice) will be entitled to redeem enfaced 
bonds in whole, or any part equal to or exceeding 
£1,000,000 at par, plus premium if any. In the event of 
such redemption, the subsequent service moneys will be 
proportionately reduced. 


* * * 

It will be seen that the effect of the agreement will be 
to provide 5 per cent. interest and a cumulative sinking 
fund of 2 per cent. on the “ Dawes ” loan. In the case of 
enfaced bonds of the “ Young” loan coupons will be paid 
at 44 per cent., and the 1 per cent. cumulative sinking 
fund will not operate until the year ending May 31, 1941. 
From June 1, 1941, the German Government may redeem 
enfaced bonds, or any part equal to or exceeding 
£1,000,000, at par. In general, the operation of the annual 
redemption provisions is similar to that of the “ Dawes ” 
loan, but drawn bonds will be due for payment on June Ist 
from 1941 onwards. The financial years affecting the 
Austrian loan of 1930 run to June 30th. The rate of 
interest on “enfaced” bonds (in British ownership on 
July 1, 1938) will be reduced to § per cent., and the 2 per 
cent. sinking fund will operate during the current year, the 
first drawn bonds (at par plus premium) being due for 
payment on January 1, 1940. The Saarbruecken loan of 
1928 will receive interest at 44 per cent., but the 1 per cent. 
sinking fund in this case will commence with the three 
months’ period ending September 30, 1940, and subse- 
quently will be effected to years ending September 30th. 
Finally, capital coupons of the enfaced Credit-Anstalt 
bonds maturing on and after September 1, 1938, will be 
paid in full in sterling, while holders of non-Reich debts 
will be entitled to half the sterling amount due, subject to 
a limit of 4 per cent. 


* * * 

‘* Outside ’’ Dealers’ Association.—Obvious im- 
portance attaches to the registration, as a company limited 
by guarantee,of the Association of Stock and Share Dealers. 
It will be recalled that the Prevention of Fraud (Invest- 
ments) Bill proposes to give power to the Board of Trade 
to grant recognition to approved associations of dealers in 
securities and to exempt the members of such associations 
from the licensing provisions of the Bill. This proposal 
follows naturally from the Bodkin report, which envisaged 
the possibility that associations of “ outside ” dealers might 
be formed, having self-contained disciplinary rules. Mem- 
bers of the Association which has now been registered 
must be wholly or mainly engaged in dealing in marketable 
securities; those not wholly or mainly so engaged may 
become associate members. Membership will be terminated 
ipso facto on any conviction involving fraud or dishonesty, 
or on bankruptcy or receivership. The general council will 
also retain power to expel, suspend, or censure any mem- 
ber whose conduct is considered improper. Applicants for 
membership must complete a statement (which, it may 
be presumed, provides some indication of the licensing 
rules which the Board of Trade may introduce when the 
Bill is enacted) showing names, nationality, business refer- 
ences, methods of business (principal or agent), and other 
relevant particulars. It is understood that members will be 
debarred from entering as principals into margin or 
option business with the public. In short, “ gambling 
options” will be expressly forbidden. Further, country 
members of the Association will not lose the valuable privi- 
leges conferred by the register of country brokers of the 

ndon Stock Exchange, provided that the rule against 
Public advertising continues to be observed. Although in 
some quarters of the “ House” there is a disposition to 


regard the formation of the new Association as a further 
channel through which Stock Exchange business may be 
diverted, it would seem, at first sight, that the Association 
should provide an effective disciplinary Organisation, com- 
manding the adherence of the majority of “outside” 
dealers. The Board of Trade’s task in examining individual 


applications for dealing licences should be correspondingly 
simplified. | 


* * * 


Unit Trust Yields —The Producers Investment 
Trust is the latest recruit to the ranks of unit trusts which 
are now publishing certified yield statements. Accom- 
panying an analysis of the composition of the trust’s port- 
folio on July 26th last, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., the well-known chartered accountants, certify that 
a yield statement estimated by the managers “is based 
on” the Trust’s portfolio, and on dividends and cash 
bonuses declared or recommended by the respective com- 
panies “in respect of the last completed financial years 
for which such information has been made available.” We 
have previously advocated—and we welcome this new 
adherent to the principle—that unit trust yields should be 
certified by accountants. There are, however, a number of 
technical points which arise in connection with such state- 
ments. The first is connected with the dividend rates 
adopted for the calculation. If the total dividend declared 
in the last completed financial year is taken, the yield cal- 
culation necessarily cannot reflect any changes, whether up 
or down, in any interim dividend which has been subse- 
quently declared. In the case of Producers Investment 
‘Trust, for instance, the reduction in the Courtaulds interim 
distribution appears to be a case in point. There is a risk, 
therefore, that such a yield calculation, although formally 
correct by definition, might become somewhat divorced 
from current investment conditions. The second point, 
associated with the first, concerns the frequency with 
which certified yield calculations are to be published. On 
grounds of expense, unit trust managers may take the 
view that a calculation based on the portfolio at each dis- 
tribution date must suffice for the investor’s needs. But 
in a period between any two distribution dates in which 
dividends were falling—or, for that matter, rising—the 
time lag between the appearance of falling industrial pro- 
fits and their reflection in certified unit trust yields might 
be further increased. Perhaps the first point might be met 
if managers were to adopt the conservative course of ignor- 
ing any increase in interim dividends declared since the 
last complete financial years of the companies included 
in their portfolios, but of taking account of any subsequent 
reduction in interim dividends. The second suggests, at 
least, that statements of certified yields should invariably 
be accompanied by the date of the composition of the trust 
to which they refer and, if possible, by a statement indi- 
cating whether the managers have any reason to appre- 
hend a diminution—or increase—in the certified yield at 
the end of the current distribution period. 

* 


* * 


Steel Share Position.—In a dull industrial share 
market during this account steel shares have lost further 
ground. United Steel, which a fortnight ago stood at 
22s. 6d., have fallen to 22s.; Guest, Keen and Nettle- 
folds from 24s. to 23s.; Dorman Long from 21s. 6d. to 
20s. 14d.; and Stewarts and Lloyds from 36s. 9d. to 
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35s. 14d. The steel industry is certainly experiencing a 
more serious recession than market observers expected even 
three months ago. The July output and export returns 
alike were very depressing. The incidence of paid holidays 
renders strict comparison difficult, but there is no doubt 
that even after full allowance has been made for the new 
holidays, steel output in July was running from 25 to 
30 per cent. below the level of June, 1937, and that a 
further decline had occurred since June. The volume of 
exports in July, moreover, was 42 per cent. below that of 
the corresponding month of the previous year. Evidently 
the accumulation of orders placed when business conditions 
were more favourable helped to keep the industry fully 
occupied in the first few months of the year. But these 
appear to have been worked off. The industry now depends 
upon new orders, and of these there is chronic scarcity 
both in the home and export markets. There is no sign yet 
of any substantial revival after the holidays; many impor- 
tant consuming trades are depressed and the maintenance 
of rigid prices by the steel industry does not suggest the 
likelihood of any significant increase in orders. 


* * * 


At the same time, however, the steel share market 
already discounts a substantial decline in profits. On the 
basis of their last dividends (which, of course, represent the 
peak of profits in this trade cycle), the yields shown are 
considerable. Even armament shares such as John Brown 
and Hadfields yield over 9 per cent. and about 8} per cent. 
respectively. Stewarts and Lloyds yield over 7 per cent., 
United Steel, Baldwins and Colvilles yield 8 per cent., 
Consett Iron and Whitehead 83 per cent., South Durham 
nearly 83 per cent., Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 9 per 
cent. and Dorman Long 10 per cent. Yields of this kind 
evidently discount any recession of less than major slump 
dimensions. If the industry were faced, for the next two or 
more years, with a fall in demand of such magnitude that 
dividends had to be halved, then the group would be over- 
valued. But if the recession is, say, of a year’s duration, with 
a fall in output of around 30 per cent., profits should still 
register a sufficiently high level to justify present share 
values. A moderate reduction of output, indeed, would 
imply some reduction in costs, for in 1937 the plants were 
working at an uneconomic rate. At the same time, the 
more highly-geared equities, such as Dorman Long, are 
evidently much more vulnerable in recession than shares 
such as United Steel. And industrially the armament steel 
companies are much less likely than the rest of the group 
to suffer serious reductions in profit and dividends. But 
although the present value of steel shares may be justified 
in the long run, the market is unlikely to strengthen while 
output is still falling. 


* * * 


Beechams Pills Finance.—An announcement in 
July foreshadowed the acquisition by Beechams Pills, 
Limited, of the ordinary share capital of Macleans, and 
also a scheme (to be placed before the shareholders in 
September) to make Beechams Pills deferred shares more 
conveniently marketable for the small investor. Details of 
the directors’ further proposals under each heading have 
been issued this week, and they fall into two parts. It is 
proposed, in the first place, to distribute a capital bonus 
of two new deferred shares for every share held on 
August 31st by capitalising £600,000 (from the reserve 
which was set up when the company’s subsidiary 
interests were revalued last year), and to split the 
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resulting issued capital into 7,200,000 deferred shares of 
2s. 6d., leaving 2,400,000 deferred shares to be issued. 
Thus the holder of one 5s. share on August 31st wil] 
become entitled to six shares of 2s. 6d. Secondly, to pro- 
vide the further finance required for the acquisition of 
the Macleans Ss. ordinary shares (some 3,394,672 shares 
have been purchased, out of a total issue of 3,400,000 
shares) it is proposed to issue the remaining 2,400,000 
Beechams Pills deferred shares, at a price to be fixed by 
the directors. Existing shareholders of all classes will be 
given preferential consideration on allotment. The present 
price of 57s. 6d. for the Ss. deferred shares would corre- 
spond to 9s. 7d. for the 2s. 6d. shares after the bonus issue. 
According to the Beecham Maclean Holdings prospectus, 
Beechams Pills purchased the Macleans ordinary shares 
for 12s. 6d. each (plus interest) and were entitled to receive 
the final dividend of 20 per cent. for the year to June 30th. 
The net cost of the whole ordinary capital would thus 
amount to £2,109,000, after deducting expenses for the 
Beecham Maclean Holdings preference issue, which pro- 
duced £1,496,500 gross. It is to be presumed, therefore, 
that a sum of the order of £612,500 remains to be found 
by Beechams Pills to complete the transaction. This sum 
would be covered nearly twice by the issue of the remaining 
2,400,000 deferred shares on the basis indicated above. 
The computed benefit to Beechams Pills’ profits of 
£120,000 per annum arising from the transaction would 
approximately maintain the ratio of earnings on Beechams 
Pills deferred, after allowance for the capital bonus. 


* * * 


Calico Printers’ Loss.—The position disclosed 
in the preliminary statement of Calico Printers confirms 
the worst fears about the company’s experience during the 
year to June last. After providing £367,228 for mainten- 
ance, depreciation and repairs, and £128,000 for deben- 
ture interest, the Association has experienced a loss of 
£93,542. From these preliminary figures, it would appear 
that total profits (presumably after directors’ fees amount- 
ing to £10,800) amounted last year to no more than 
£401,686, compared with £616,602 for 1936-37. After 
deducting the credit balance of £83,351 brought forward 
from the preceding year and transferring £50,000 from 
general reserve (reducing the fund to £600,000), the 
resultant credit balance of £39,809 is carried forward. No 
dividend is to be paid on the preference stock, which last 
year received a payment in respect of the half-year to 
December, 1935. The ordinary capital has received no 
dividend for the past nine years. The Association has 
attempted, as far as possible, to offset the decline in British 
textile export business by establishing mills in China, 
India and Egypt. And throughout a prolonged period of 
sub-normal earnings, it has maintained an impressive liquid 
position and has not compromised its generous deprecia- 
tion provisions. But at present the depression in the cotton 
textile industries tells its own tale. In particular, the in- 
vestor need look no further than the trade returns for the 
explanation of the Association’s adverse experience last 
year. For the first seven months of the current year, 
exports of printed cotton piece goods are one-third lower 
in volume, and nearly as much lower in value. That is the 
ultimate fact which the cotton industry—and its share- 
holders—must face. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—The profits of 16 
companies whose reports have been received this week 
amount to £750,000, compared with £670,000 for the pre- 
ceding year. In view of the character of the list, however, 
it is difficult to attribute any special significance to the 1m- 
provement of 12 per cent. which they show. Total profits 
for the 1,694 companies reporting this year record an im- 
provement of 11 per cent. from £212,047,000 to 
£235,400,000. This week’s results are discussed on page 
382 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 
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SETTLING “ “ 
ACCOUN 

AvGUsT 23 AUGUST 25 
To outward appearance, conditions on 
the Stock Exchange have improved 
from nervousness to dullness this week, 
Actually, the market has remained on 
the alert for any sign of major political 
disturbance, and in the process has 
escaped more lightly than the Berlin 
Bourse. Turnover has remained very 
restricted, but it is at least of some sig- 
nificance that the bears have not been 
tempted to extend their operations. The 
market has limited power of resistance, 
however, and the maintenance of prices 
is the resultant of small day-to-day 
movements which might be disturbed 
if the existing tension in Central 
Europe were intensified. For the most 
part, however, it is difficult to find a 
specific trend. Sentiment has ebbed 
and flowed, but business has through- 
our been small. 

The gilt-edged market was at first 
affected by political fears, and it re- 
quired only a small volume of selling 
to produce fractional falls, Throughout 
the week, the volume of business re- 
mained extremely limited, and price 
changes were of little interest. Interest 
in home corporation and dominion 
issues was restricted. 

An improvement in Japanese bonds 
was attributed to American buying, 
although the market revealed a rather 
over-sold position, and price move- 
ments seemed to exaggerate the volume 
of demand. Chinese issues also gained 
in mid-week. German issues were 
affected by the political situation, but 
rallied on the publication of the de- 
tailed agreement governing the future 
debt service (discussed on page 376). 

* 

After a gloomy opening in which 
dealings in preference and guaranteed 
home rail stocks were at times difficult, 
the ordinary stocks staged a recovery, 
despite the traffics. Prior charges, how- 
ever, remained dejected. Absence of 
support for Argentine issues was fol- 
lowed by further small declines. 

The industrial market opened un- 
easily, but in mid-week was able to 
balance small gains against losses. Steel 
shares showed further falls at the open- 
ing—in some instances of significant 
©.tent—but the market became steadier 
in mid-week, although price movements 
were small. Little business was trans- 
acted in electrical equipment issues, 
and prices reacted further. Motor 
Shares were affected by the fall in the 
June registrations, but Raleigh Cycle 
was perhaps the weakest feature on 
Monday, with a fall of 3s. to 36s. An 
appreciable part of this loss, however, 
Was recovered on Tuesday. Aircraft 
Shares declined, and further small sell- 
ing of brewery shares was reported. 
Textile shares moved to lower levels, 
but Courtaulds again showed their re- 
covery powers in mid-week. Store 
Shares remained dull, O.K. Bazaars 
being unaffected by the share deal. 
While the extent of the opening 
losses among the miscellaneous indus- 
trials was not maintained, further falls 
were not uncommon in mid-week, al- 
though they were roughly balanced by 
small gains. Beechams Pills deferred 
Were active on the new finance pro- 
Posals (discussed on page 378). 
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Small dealings were recorded in the 
oil share market but the leading shares 
lost ground. A late rally on Tuesday, 
however, introduced rather firmer con- 
ditions in mid-week. Recorded changes 
among rubber shares were few, for the 
amount of interest was almost neglig- 
ible. 

Gold shares were at first affected no 
less than other markets by political 
nervousness, but the tone, and also the 
volume of business, became more en- 
couraging on later days. Among the 
speculative shares Western Holdings 
were erratic before and after the publi- 
cation of the latest cable, while Marie- 
vale were active on Thursday. In mid- 
week buying of established producers 
led to improvements in Crown 
Mines—to a new high record—and in 
the Gedulds. Small changes were re- 
corded in the Rhodesian Copper group, 
but Trepca were at first sensitive to 
political fears. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 





INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Corres. | 
| Total ——$___——____— 
1938 | S|. De 
Bargainst/ 7937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| shares* int.t 
| 
Aug.12 | 5,730 6,390 85-1 129-2 
Aug.15 | 5960 | 6,745 84:4 | 129-1 
Aug.16 | 6,130 6.995 83:5 | 129-0 
Aug.17 | 5.205 6.510 82:8 | 129-0 
Aug.18| 5,305 6,265 83:3 | 129-0 
1938 
High... a «= | 972 | 131-0 
| Jan. 12 Feb. 4 
Low ... ak oa8 0 ae 1 


4 26:9 
Mar. 16 Mar. 17 
| | 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A fall of 2 per cent. is registered by 
the Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary shares over the past week. 
The index stood at 64:8 on Tuesday 
last, compared with 66-1 for the pre- 
ceding week, and 66:7 a month ago, 
the corresponding average yields being 
5-85, 5-72, and 5-86 per cent. The 
following selection from the component 
indices shows that coal, oil, brewery 
and steel shares have registered an ap- 
preciable fall: — 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928=100) | 





J || Prices 
Group (and No. of | — Saae 


Securities) | July | Aug. Aug. | High 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 


| 


3-0 | 81:9 | 2-1 106-7 
| 51-9 | 50°8 | 49-2 =s 
ae:  qucnseese | 36°4 | 35°6 | 34:4 : 
oan caasenenvnnke 91:0  91°3 He =o 
& catering (18) 60:0 59:9 | . . 
sz Distill. (20) 127-2 124:4 121-9 133-6 
Miscellaneous (20) 60-8 61-1 59°7 | 66:7 


Yields (% 


E 
8 





eS 1938 
—" July | Aug. | Aug. | Low 
| 1938 | 1938 1938 | 

SS ee Corl ase PN 
Se ae 6-76 | 6°86 | 7-09 | 77-9 

sia 9:56 8:04 | 8-31 | 49 
ane wgadeaqnee *53 | 6°72 | 6:97 32-0 
Bi a sete cwmeiniil 6°55 .S | $s | oe:4 

Stores & catering ... | 5°37 . . . 
isti 5-26 | 5:36 | 5°47 119-8 
ee sie 5-12 5-09 | 5°23 57-4 
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EXCHANGES 


New York 


WALL STREET experienced the first 
Sharp reaction, after its prolonged and 
scarcely interrupted rise, at the end of 
last week. This week, it has recovered 
part of the lost ground, but without 
any apparent enthusiasm. It has been 
typical, on several days, that the gains 
recorded in opening dealings have not 
been fully maintained at the close. 
Turnover has been running at compara- 
tively, low levels, and the recovery at 
the moment appears to be largely of 
a technical character, without much 
significance as a pointer to the real 
trend. Motor shares have been a con- 
sistently good group, on hopes of the 
1939 selling season. Building stocks im- 
proved on the upturn in residential 
building last month. Jron Age estimates 
steel activity at 41 per cent. of capa- 
city, compared with 40 per cent. last 
week, although part of the increase 
appears to be due to building up stocks. 
There is evidence of price-cutting, 
and some authorities now estimate 
that the profit level for the industry 
will not be reached until activity repre- 
sents 60 to 65 per cent. of capacity. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
ll, 18, il, 18, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport ee 33354 33 
Atchison ...... 3712 35 {Chrysler ...... 721. 71 
Balt. & Ohio... 85g 8 (Elec. Autolite 2634 26 
B.M.T........... 107g 10!g)Gen. Motors.. 463g 465g 
Can. Pacific... 65g 6!4;Hudson Mtr. 91g 87g 
Ches. & Ohio 3112 2954) Nash Kelvntr 1814 924 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 217g 21 | Packard Mtr.. 514 5 


Mlinois Cent... 1154 11 | Bendix Avtn. 221] 22l9 
N.Y. Central.. 195g 18!g) Boeing Airpin 2714 2614 
Northern Pac. 125g 12 | Douglas Air... 4934 4812 
Pennsylv. R... 211g 20 | United Aircft. 28 265, 
Southern Pac. 19 18 Air Reduction 605, 6014 
Southern Rly. 1314 12!8| Allied Cheml.177 178 
Union Pac.... 88  89!2/Col. Carbon 92 90loxd 
Greyhound... 1654 1653|Dupont ...... 12812 1291 

|Un. Carbide 805g 8034 
2. Utilities and 


'U.S.Ind. Alc. 20 1914 
Communications §|AllisChalmer 50 4914 


” |Gen. Electric 4]1]q 413 
i 4 

Am, Wiworks 1014 10.8] West’hseElec. 10035 101” 
Con. Edison. 27) 2654; AmericanCan 102 977g 
Col. Gas & El 7 61>|Addressogrph 2812 285g 
5 5 7ig\Caterpillar ... 54 495 
ElBond &Sh. 75g 7!8| Gone Gan 46 44° 

Nat Pwr & Lt. “ 2633| Ingersoll Rnd 96 95 

A aera aot 263i |Int. Harvester 5814 58 
Pac. Lighti 385q 381,|Johns Manvle 9434 9314 
Pub Sev Ni. 30 © 293,/Am. Radiator 153, 151g 
StanGas&E. 4! * Corn Prods... 69 6934 

hs 378 59|J 1 Case & Co. 9012 90 
United Corp. 2/8 ”8| Glidden 23° (231 
Un. GasImp. 1058 10'8\G “am ‘Trans 4734 48° 
Amer. Tel. ... 14209 142. | Allied Stores 10 101, 
internat: Tel. 40° 27 °|Celanese of A. 241g 23 
Radio 73g 7ig| Ind. Rayon... 29 27% 
B. Pref 583g 561,|Co'gate Palm, 123, 12lg 

” ' Eastm’n Kdk. 1751» 173 


|Gillette ...... 1014 95 
a. Seer ene Lambe Ga. 36l¢ 13° 
en ee 4914 4734 


Am. Rol. Mill 1954 1858/20th Cen. Fox 24)2 2434 
Beth. Steel ... 577g 5518) 5 Retail Trad 
Beth. Steel P. 99  981;/5- Retail Trade, etc. 

or St. _85¢ 1758)Mont. Ward 473g 46 

U.S. Steel _... 595g 5758/],C. Penney 84 8384 
U.S. Steel Pf. 11154 11014) Sears Roebck 7233 7084 
Alaska J’neau 1114 1054|United Drug 6 534 


Am. Metal eee 34 331oxd| Walgreen ate 1812 173g 
Am. Smelting 4853 49'4) Woolworth... 47 45g 
Anaconda ... 351g 3314) Borden ...... 177g 1634 


BohnAlum... 26  2512|Gen. Foods... 3673 3512 
Cerro de Pas.. 4534 43!2/Kroger Grey. 1714 163 
13 : oger Grcy a 4 
Int. Nickel ... 4933 4819 | Nat. Biscuit 237g 2534 
Kennecott ... 4114 39!2\Nat. Dairy ... 1512 15 
Patino Mines 1112 105g! Stand. Brands Blg 77% 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 3634 35l2;Am.Tob.B. 87 87 
U.S. Smelt... 65 63_ | Lig. Myers B. 10214 10034 
Vanadium ... 195g 1854] | orillard 207g 191g 
Atlantic Refg. 2353 2314) Reyn. Tob.B. 4314 4235 
Phillips Petr. 415g 4054xr) Nat. Distillers 245, 241g 
Shell Union... 1654 1554 Schenley Dis. 19 18 
Shell Un. Pf... 1037g 1037 
Socony Vac.... 147g 1434|6. Fimance — 
Stan. Oil Cal. 327g 31 |Comcl. Credit 4812 481g 
Stan. Oil N.J. 555g 54 |AtlasCorp.... 814 81g 
TexasCorp. 4612 4512|ComInv. Tr. 5312 53 


(Continued on page 382) 
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(t) Yield worked on a 14% basis. 
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% paid 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain dat Where 
date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stock oa the final 
ies = ee to ee: a account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued divine in 
a 9a 9 ah Prices, woes eo eg OT es , A ere apres 
. Year 1938 eR Year 1938 | a eo 
Prices, Pri e | | Last two | va 
Year 1937 Jan. 1 to rice, | Yield Jan. 1 to | Divi | | Price,| 2 
Aug. 17, : wy || Aug. | £28) | ‘Aug. 17, || Dividends . HAu | eae! Y 
eae inclusive aera § ao A52| Aus i ackasive - i ed Name of Security Ae | 23 Aue ty 
High- | Low- | High- | Low- || 1938 103 High- | Low- || @ @) © | | 1938 OY 1938 
est est || est est i 8 ij | est est || % % I i | § 
B4l3;5, 731 m4 | 71 |c mls 2ip® oe | Riki | i | pe £ 
1316, 8 | 4 | Consols 212%......... 75 | —1o| 3 7 O|f 13/40] 12/- | ls al 3 jn | do 
113. | 105%4 1115 107 _Do. 4% (aft. 1957) || 11014) — | 3 5 6n| 53/9 | 50/- |) 3B" a4 District Bgl ty pa I 13/Uat mit cu ¥e 
516 | 9438 || 10054 | Conv. 29% 1944-49 || 10053]. 210 0 | 90/- | 74/6 || 3lpb) 3tpal| En. S.& A io.” 12a? 
103%6 | 975g | 10314 99 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... 10134} + lg 216 0/| 103. 913;6, 106 8 } ieeeenn r10, faiip. | . o | 5 5 9 
1062559! 99 1045, | 9814 Do. 312% after 1961 , 10312) .. 3 6 On| £961.) £82 || £36 £2! 2a) Hon Ss. , - ' oes 
108 | 105 || 1051g | 104316 || Do. 412% 1940-44 | 105 | 2 3 0 64/6 | 569 | “65 | | Llovis £* $125. || £87!2| ... | 6 5 9 
1171p | 111% || 11559 | 112%¢ || Do. 5% 1944-64... || 11473] 2 | 210 0] 9% | 8% | 96] 7 7 a || Mornin Chon cdiecd. | — | —i-| 413 
9212 | 89 || 9illg 875g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 9119 | 3 1 0 | 89/3 | 78/35! 86] 8a || Midland £1, fy. 2 pa. ase | 7 | 412 6 
9673 | 89% || 97l3jg 94 || Fund. 254% 1952-57 || 9714 219 3 || 656) 5% | Sai 56/| Nat.D 1 Si ww | 315 0 
10153 | 927% || 9956 | 95lg || Fund. 3% 1959-69... | 99 ‘0 319} 4 | 3 | 4a| Al 6 |) Nat. of Heype Lie. | 35 Po ia ee 
11653 | 109 11473 | 110!2 | Fund. 4% 1960-90... || 11334! ... 33 6] 411g | 37 |) 9a! OBIN. of Ind £25. £121, a a +o 2:9 
99516 | 96 (1011ljg | 9734 | Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 | 10112 |... 27 6/]| 3%] 37 7i96|  Tiloall N. P Bp ra) Sul 3 
1143, | 107!g || 11215;6 10754 || Victory Bonds 4° 112) | 16 | 2 Prov. £5, £1 pd. || 73/6 | —6d | 439 
10513 } 995. 1035 1€ by We ory a s 0 see a2 | a 3 12 Of | 488 j — B8loa Blob i Roy. Bk. of Scotland | 462 | 3 
67a | 2) oe ar L. 312% af. 1952 | 1025g! — 14} 3 6 Om! 161539 / 1378 || Sa! 106 | St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd.) 16! “1 236 
102° | Soe] sete | tle | Local Lome 94... sae) — 6) 3 8 35 Sus | Si || 6346}  334@/| Union Dis. £1 mer 1} 3a e 
2 - . ustria 3° na 218 9 || 99/- | 90/- | | Ga || West. £4, £1 pd....... pte 
7 | 62 e8l2 | 631 a a | yt 3h St | 1Lb | 9a || West. £4, £1 pd....... 97/6 | 420 
ose bs 4 | S2l4 | 75 DO. 3%. .sesereenenees 81 | —| 314 6 | Bl \ | Delite 
11912 | 112% | 11719 | 1143, De 429 “igseces 17: | +1 3 4 5 | it. | 123, se | $46 ’ | Ate fs eee 55 | 3443 
| le 2/ } | i a tlas 4 1554 > 
1097s | 105 || 1087, | 1043, mtr. 5% 14508 || 106 corel tl St Bei 2 6 || Com. Gn, 1, fy. pd. |} 10 1 4'o 3 
10533 | 101 || 104)5)— 1001 Canada 4% 19 — i “2 | 8 i| 1/6a) 2/-6 || Gen. Acc. 1, 5/— pd. 5 | i 310 
118 | 114tp || 115 "| 112% | Nigeria 5°? 1950-60 in4 ; ul 3 i? oi | 30%| Sree | Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd. | 2942 | 379 
2 | 27g | Nig 9 19 we 3 lo || 3/2a| 3/fb|)|\N.B i a > 
Hs, | Hous | Hoe amie | Nand toe | 10s | i | 40g & | os | hs | e308 eds | Bec dl | oa | =H | | 
1141g | 11012 |} 112156 10954 | S. Africa 5% 1945-75 | 111 | + ip 3S 81 385, | 20m || 4250 | eon 0 Pred p--- - | 13% |... | 316 
103 93 || o61 | 7 Foreign Governments | 106/- | 81/3 | $50 ¢ | t50c || Do. £1, with 4s. pd. ! 989 ~ i 35 3 
1051 | 9734 || 102° 24° || Austra 10905% || a9 pw 10 6 Bf Who! Bie | Ila | 19 6 | Royal Exchange (1. | "to | (300 
3, % || 89 : Bopeoss oo 0 | Dig 7lo || 3/3 a | 3/3 8 |) Royal = ll gs Be 
me | Ba) 'e | iets | at g Lar) a ees | bee Saka Cadi | at || 3 8 
3314 | 2412 || 36 3112 B 71 . eal ‘4 | a) 16 6) SunIn,, £1 with 5/pd. 85/-|} ... | 
B95, | 37) | 37t2 | 16 Bealsy AL isis. || 2s] 2 | we OY ee) to ae Lf Ase. £liyipd) Bie | | 2 6 of 
j 5 | l re ef j | ' } 
3. |, Ba) Hs Siesta a) os | ae ola, aw | ge) go) anbeame pa | a0 |. | so 
172 | | i . — ooo | ‘2 | ; , 19 lo | | 31 A 1 ad . i} . tated 
10830 | pete ] we | SS he] Se | the] 8 8 OF as | 76 || pe 10¢ | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- | te] 2 i336 
100 | 9215 || 99 * | 04 Dame ae ait -» | IL 6 Of) 233° | 208) || 66 | 4a | Debenture Corp. Stk. | 215 a ‘ 3 9 
106! 10015 | 104 1001, Egypt Unified 4° ee é | *e | n> i 75 55lo 11g a) 36 | For. Amer. &c., Def. i 66! 615 3 
oe] a has | ot fee ee ee 101 | — 12] 316 © | 13712 | 11912 | 4126) 219. a), Guardian Investment || 120!.| *.. 
= He 23 | le |i Erench 4% (British) | 1012] ... 510 Oe] 254 | 201 | 4a/ 8 ee bee) 516 @ 
4, | 35° || 46 A3t2 Ger. I awes Ln. 5% | 53lg| —1p| 9 11 6 | 275!2 | 223 | 5a 8b | pan ent coae. Sep | 26its | — 419 6 
4030 | 30 || Se: | af 2 || Bo Young Ln 410% || 38 | —M2| 12 1 6 | AZ | 14/9 || 2izq) 612 bi! Lake View Inv. 10/- | 16/- | 132 6 
62 471, || 581. | 30 | Hon Sag ~ La. || 3212] ... 7 8 Ow 2521. | 233 | Blob 31 12a Riessentiie fawn. i | 24219 ooo | 2 6 
885, | 53 || 6o | 38 | J wr. tesa an | S88) os | 32 3 OF eT eh 8 || Merchants Trust Grd. 123101 “2. | 6 1 0 
gee | Bh, |) 2 | a8 oan, Stays Hodes) 4°| £3 | 1218 of/ 21m | 223 | 75] $a | Metropolitan Frum... | 22010) |. | 5 4 6 
1213, | 11012 || 124° | 115 || Norwegian 4% 1911. | j- | 3/412|| lec) 4e || Scottish Inv. 5/~...... aE in 0 
612 | 40% | 50 | 36 |lPan whe $0 191. L7lp) ... 3 8 61218 |178 || 3i5al 6 6 |i Scottish Mor, &c., I se we| = 4 ® 
83 | 56 | 75i2 | 54 | Poland ao Be seedten LI 23| 3° lee Corp. Ord. |) 20512) <1. | 4.17 6p 
ly i} 153, | Roum. 4°, Gon. 1922 5) i 4a | United States Deb... | 17712 oa 512 9 
9653 | 881, || 92 78 Te aieoe bt ot 1 2 & Financial T nad 
i} -K. rg.C. 3%... | o| +11 | ' anc rusts, S&ec.' 
| i] | | Corporation Stocks a | Tr oF I a | 29/0 | st4 4c || ArgentineLand,&c.10/)) 9/4i2) ... | 8 Il 5 
118 | 1111p || 1153, | 110!2 | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 113 $6 3) te | tare oe 1315 c/ Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. || 26/3 | —9d|} 712 0 
118% 11254 l M7 112 | Bristol 5% 1948-58... |! 113x 3 8 9 i610 | 1s 108 | 7 0 ° | ‘Gof Lond Inv. £1 20/- |. | S33 
4 2 |i 2| & §LCc. $5 ...... 86 | 33/9 ‘| 2 é | of Lond. R. Pty. £1 || 15/- |... 5 6 9 
101 93 9719 | 94 «(|i Liv (6; tona a 3 9 94 33/9 25/71o|| t2l0a | +8546 || Daily Mail i ty ® 
10453 | 1003, 10534 | 1011p | Mike Sis aonen a ; : : H one sane” \ $145) ei Dalgety ; 013 pd \ at A a ; ; 
iz oe i} i I! a} ‘orestal .. | 20/6| —6d| 815 7 
Prices, i nee pninen gr talpenneeia ene sitersisemenai | 25/1012 19/= || Nile #400 | } | Hudson's Bay. Zi | 216 16) 314 8 
Year 1938 | 5. H | | s | 4 a | OR ae | Java Invest. £1 ...... 17/6 | ... | 81l 6 
Jan.ito || Lasttwo | ii hoa | 3g | 24 | Nil | Nil” || Peru. Co ref, ++ | 314) Nu 
A 1 || Dividends |; || Price, | & , |) 10/6 W- i 3 3lo cll P "Piold Bg) aes Ni 
Aug. 17, |; i on { Securi || Aug. | 238) , Yield 173 | | c 2 c rimitiva Hold. 8/6 wre F.. 
inclusive | |} “ame Security | 17, | ASS) Aug. 17, | 12/6 71g ¢| 71g ¢! Staveley Trust i 4 139 110 1 9 
High- | Low- i— @ (6) - = | i] 1938 s 3" 1938 i 34/ 10!) 23/9 l0¢ 1212 c) a lant. £il eevece 30/712! —1 1 | 8 3 4 
- i / ! ' ie reweries, S&c. 
— * us + a_—_t Public B H__| ii | 3 | ss me 63 a || Ansell’s Brewery {1 | 70/-|—1/-| 5 0 0 
: ia ublic Boards ere = i 2 212 al Barclay Perki J- | —1/-} 
11512 | 11012 || 21, 22 | C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 113 £ 3 ¢ ll 103/9 || t206 t5 a || Bass Ratcliff Ord fl | ii =H | 4 1 ot 
1i9t2 | 112 || an ae | ant, oat ieee Soe | anit yo) 22 © || Gharrington & Co. Al | 60/- | —2/-| 5 0 0 
120% | 125 || 2% | 213 5% fam 1985-2023 +4 3 13 9 | 107/9 | 55/- ‘Tige| 155 | Ditiliets Oot. 41 | gee | ate] aap 0 
5. | | “4 | 2 Do A ~ ly | . \| ; ae 2a istillers Or Bese, i = | 13 0 
Hae | ties | Bh) Bie | Soa oeseaoas.- Hios| | 3H 8 HB [1086 | Be) 128 | Guinan Oat Hi aden °| 3 1 8 
oi | 1p] ny Met ees. or) 2] 343 Si 43 | 34 | “Sine me Meux’s one aly on | Fie! $18 8 
j l ij = : . o—_ 40 e | . 4% = FA QO AVARUA S ATU. Zk a neees | - _ 
j Ll4l, i 2l2 212 | P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 | 116 | 3 : ; 93/- | 76/3 } 15 6 8a | eee | @s/- | —2/-| 5 8 0 
65 | 1 ss - a Railways | | 75/- 63/9 5a) 12i2 by Ohisson’s Cape £1... || 69/- | —2/-| 5 1 4 
. 4 |; (3105) Nila) G.W. Ord. ............ 371. | — 15 || 78/- | 65/- || 146 | Simonds i ae a. 5 0 
453 2ig || N : 2 9 6 i LAG) fi 68/6 —1 5 
4 : 8 | il | Ni | L. & NER Def. . 253 +13] Nil 9 | 108/6 | 87/6 || t5a t Tis | S. African Bws. £1.. | 106/6' —1/-| 4 5 of 
"7 3 | Nil | Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord. | 4\4 $ | 42/— | 30/- || 42a 66 t Taylor Walker Ord. 34/ 3 $17 7 
ar, | “os, | ii] Nile! Bo. 3% Bref. 1955 | 4912] -.. | Til 6f| 33 | dave 7 ae | Walker (P)&R Cain gl | 21/-x| —6d| 7 2 8 
68's | 2554 | 361] Nile De 30 Fy iy 1012), 1613 of 62/6 6a/ 126) Watney CombeDef.£ 1 i 66/-x —3/6/ 5 9 0 
13 127 1 | i ” @ A450 FE... ..6. | +19 } a = i} | “ } | Iron, Coal an ec | 
7019 | W7a | Mee Mec LMS. Ord... | 13%! 41] 1048 Of 28/6 | 193 | fe | 65 | Allied Ironfound. £1. | 20/- | gid 10 0 0 
La i | Nila | 4% Pe 1923 200000. 30° | —1 | 44/- | 369 || 44a) 6 6 || Babcock Wilcox £1.. 3\ 5 6 6 
21% | ia | he | iScl sete apg | Sex} —15| $73 Si 2/42) 4/7!) 10¢ | 10 ¢ | Baldwins ies | Myo | =3d| 8 0 0 
sei pet & 'g ¢| Southern Def, ....: 13l9| — 14) 11 f _ 4a! 10 6 | Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 37/6 | —1/3, 7 9 0 
1151. | 98 he ie Do. 5% Pf. Ord | $4lox| -2'| 7 5 32/3 | 24/9 || fe | ti2te 6} Brown (J.) Ord. ioe 26/3 | —1/-| 613 Of 
2@, 2i26)| Do. 5% Pf. ....... | 9gi || 36/712! 26/- 2a; +6 6 Butterley Co. Ord. i| 3 | ie 4 7 
14 Moe | a Dom. & Foreign Rys. | , * 5 0 6} 11/34) 69 || 5 ¢| sid | Gammel Laird 5/-"- | a ~34} 513 4 
6: pe || Nil | Nil | Antofagasta Ord. ...°) 12 | —1 4 | 25/72| 19/3 || 34| 5° | CoWilles Ord 21... || 20> | —1/3| 8 0 0° 
Ww? ae | Nil | Nil | B.A. & Pac. Ord. -.. . a. a 7 | 11/10ip) 7/514! Tipe) 10¢ | Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 | | 279 — 38 | 812 0 
12] 61, Mil | Nil | B.A.Gt.Sthn. Ord... || 120 | 2 il | 87/6 | 78/6 || 5a | 15 6 || Cory, William, Ord.{i| 83/9 |—1/3| 415 7 
134 | is | Nu | Nil eae | Ml —1°| Na |i 383 | sas? age| ie | Dornan LongOrd. £1) g0r712| Tied 9 13 9 
sais] 8°] Na | Na |GarBcGem gas: | &,|— 2] Na | We | ee | Hes] site) mh Browe ice | ere | | 5 4 ot 
a9 4 | c 2¢ || Costa Rica Ord. ...... } 251. . il I 31/112{ 22/6 || {$ a@\ t4io6| GuestKeen&c. Ord.£ | as 10 4t 
~. iu Nil le || Nitrate Riys. £10". | ag] * 717 0 || 33/9 "| 26/6 | 155) ‘7igell es 7 | 23/- | —9d | 78 5 
Sie t2a | +25 | SanPaulo Ord. ..."” | Oi | 3. | 5 0 0} 31/412| 21/6 || 6126) 219 @|| Hord Colitis ovapee 27/6x - 10l2 a4 
/3 | 13/9 be | Le || Taltal Rly, Ord. £5" | 15/~ 3 | WL 2 Ot} 29/- | asi | cot 22 ai Horder Collieries £ anon! | tt @ 
' nks and Dis. ‘vi | 13/1019) 7/72 |) | A 2 
73/6 | $91 || 108 | Tea Alexanders £2, Li pd. || 66/3 sa ct 8/1012 | ze} Bed eta 33 -34| Ze 
3521, | 330 3a | 56 | Bk. of N. Zealand £1 || 326 | ". | 418 Gell aaiato| se 10) 42:%4) 5116) Powell Duffryn £1... || 16/6 | —i/-| 9 2 ° 
fertle| Ses So | 6b || Bk. of England ...... | 3481p} 8 Ge) 48/412) 36/214) +7126) +5 @ || Sh eee 4 37/6 Tigd 613 Af 
tee '| ate | Ste] | 3S | Barclay B fh | | 7516 | ea] 31% $ as 244%2 3l2a| ‘8lpb Shipley Call Ord. £1 | 26/3 |... | 9 210 
34's | 30%) seq a2 * of Als. * heal ou —ig ; 3 9 | | 12/- % ; os ¢|8 Steel & Iron nad el iss ~ 712d) s 3 ; 
2612 | 23l, 51g ¢ 6. | - eae $100 .. | £43lox es 313 ee, /- | 38/412 4a 65 Stanton Iron. £1... =| 5 0 0 
55/- | 32/6 20 6¢ Nile B of N.S.W. £20... | 24lox : 318 38/- | 45/3 T9126) +34 ey Coal, etc. £1 45/72 — Vide 5 9 Tt 
12%) 1156 || 7a | 76 || Chea ot tncia Be | 47/6 Nil 2 239 | 25/3 || 43° ray Str los 3-13) 705 
(a) kaain Sividend. @) Saud detteat, i 0 Din a hee aie 15 el 5 eit S 13 10/1019) 2/419|} 15 ¢ Teme creates Al oo. oe Ae 
ield on 410% basi: ¢ itieiehians.  tknhate Lo en or full year —aapeeineeiee + 
(s) Yield worked on a 515% = ” oe Yi fi tant of 212%. Ge To redempon —y es Allowing for exch (f) Whee ye 
(p) Yield’ . —_ ed on 40%, of coupon. t Free of tienes (e), Yield on 15/8% basis. 


y) Yield based on 47%; of coupon. 
of income tax. 
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bonus of 5% free of tax. 
free of income tax. 





+ Free of Income Tax. 


(@) 1712°% cash dividend and 712% in deferred ordinary stock. 
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(k) Yield on 20%, basis. 


Year Last two , Prices 8 | car 1938 | |= 
1 to vi i 8 tio! Yield | n. 1 | ,Lasttwo | ton, | 
fie ise | Dividend | sme ot Seouity | Aue ESR aie, | AM? | Dimdendy | REE Big! vi 
Le | @ ® © | | 1938 OG g™ 1938" | inclusive | | Name of Security || 75° $< | Aug. 17, 
ligh-  Low-  (@ | | High- | Low- ’ eo Ue; 1538 
ue gS p14 Sse og rs 
S— i ' sen mena —- 3 
| ‘Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | ‘41 ! 3 
~¢ | 200 | oe Nil | "‘Thornycroft, John £1 25/- & d. aoe 17/~ 10¢ | t12!2¢ Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 249 | —1/- f i St 
25° | gsi | Le | Nile | U. States Steel $100.. | $5912} - $2 | Nil Piso| 68 Feat ange | Hunley Vas.) & Co, £1 || 53/9 | -1/3| 413 0 
$6 «20/- | «66 6 | 3 @ | Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £1, 22/3) ... | 8 2 0 Fu Foo) Nata] 205 | Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1) 6% 6/ ... | 4 6 0 
26 | 106 | wel ec Vickers 10/-............ | 20/-| -64| 5 0 0! 206 | 100 = ¢} Nile Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 4/9; ... Nil 
20/6 21/- | 10 ¢ 3344) Ward (Thos. W.) £1. 23/9 det 1/3 i 8 8 4 35/3 | 23/- | 23155) = 6 a Refract 8 10/-... 11/6 -19 1318 0 
36/6 | 33/132 | 109 32s fi weeaue S. etc. Di £1 | « | 7 40. 90/71! 689 52 =e nee & Os 28,9 | —-1/3; 6 1 Ow 
5iS;¢| 418 12 2a) 3 26) WhiteheadT.&S.£1 | 44) -.. | 8 4 0 766 | 60/712) 13126) ~5q@ | Harrods £1 ros.Di.£1) 88/9 |... (d) 
51/3 40/72), 15 ¢| 15 ¢ | Yarrow & Co. £1... | 47/6) -2/6| 6 6 2) 30/- 19/101, 27128 wwe | Re po Ory -u @ 
tay Textiles | 283 | 21) 2 3: 15@ | Hawker Siddeley (5/-)| 26/6 1/3; 8 O 6 
59 | 2/9 | Nil | Nil | Bleachers £1 ......... | 3/6 |+Ued) Nill 353 | 276 fe A a Airways £1 -.. | 27/6 -,| 611 0 
56 | 210% Ni | Ni | Bradford Dyers Zi. | 43) 434) Na | 137.) “2 | wite| 32° Imp. Smelting gies | ote * | 3 8 8 
4icl 2 il | Nil | Brit.Cel. Ord. 10/-... | 3/6 | —3d | ui | | 71> Bl ; < se ee 8 0 
a6 “| Ale Nil Nil | Calico Printers £1... | 5/412} +3d| _ Nil $531, gsr Ata! ‘ ore —- Tobeces fi vee || Tliex lig! 310 OF 
ds | 3216 | 10 10 ¢ | Goats, J. & P. £1 38/- | -34! 5 5 31 tog ; A ; \c$2-2 — Nickel n.p. ... $50 $lio 4 O On 
48/112, 269 || 7236 112a@)| Courtaulds £1 ...... 31/3 | +34! 517 9) 40/3 | 329° 4a 1 oe ee bees | 3a) 417 6 
$0 269 | 2l2a 712 b| English Swg. Ctn. fl 29/- |—4lod)} 618 0} 60/- | 43/9 an | n° b || Lever & Unilever £1 | 389 = 5 3 3 
ae 3/410 Nil Nil | Fine Cotton Spin. £1 || 4/- — 119d Nil 5136 5 g1. c oh 5 onnen Brick £1 ... 55 - oi 436 
439 | 25/- 5126 34 | Linen Thread Stk. £1 | 289x) ... | 5 18 3 | 60/7ip 42/6 15a 2715 Marks fy Nad PE e -- f 
4941) 36/3 ti2ig¢ f10¢ We Mn 46/3 | ... | 4 6 6t Allie 33, i216 a > nl a A’5/- |, 58/1 vs 313 0 
189 | 63 || Nil 4) Nil >) Whitworth & Mit.£1 | 6/3) ... | Nil 37/- "| 32/6 || 2iza| 98581 Phillips (Godirey) ci || 339 | c1%3/ 2 3 6 
Electrical Manufactg. 35/6 26/3 | 71> 106 Pi mp armen yt aia 8 
453 | 34/9 || 10¢| 10 ¢ || Associated Elec. £1...) 38/-|—1/-| 5 5 3) 42/9 | 26/3 || azicel So1nB! Pre nna OR | 289-33) 6 2 8 
956 | 776 5a) 156 British Insulated {i 926| ... | .4 6 6 589 | 426 See sate bl Rede || e/te| — 12026 11 © 
1033 789 3 ¢ = b | Callendere aT ccietanaios 100/-| .. | 400 5l5:)| 47g || 22 rae BB ap Reckitt & Sous Grd. £1 Se “Et. e 
326 | 18,9 to bi a rompton Park. A 5/- | 27/6 = i 2 ¢; 42.¢) I s Ord. 8 ne it &. & © 
31/10!) 24/412) S| 20 ¢ | Green Bleome tl. 306 | 64! 611 0 ive | so | ‘4 i: Sethi & Ace MeZi 99| 3d! 3 4 0 
79/3 | 67/- 2 ¢| ¢ eneral Electric £1... | 77/- | —6d! 5 4 | 51/6 | . 1 : a ee ° 
193 | Ov | iS S| “5a | Henlevs(W TS, | 213 | | ata 0 | Sona! SUS | B24) 12120) Spillers Ord. £1..... aie ijttel tan 
as 34/- 5a@\| 7126| Johnson &Philiips £1 | 389 6 9 «0/1012 a Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25 | 25/1 1/1 Nil 
30/6 | 22;9 Tig c| 712 ¢| Siemens £1 we shoes | 25/- ad 6 0 0 48,3 30/6 3b | 5a° Till i mie! ut aa 
Diestste Licks, <. a | éa/at | a ing, | hos. £1... || 45/- 6d 411 0 
$1311;6 se 7. | ¥ ¢ _— Dent. me pas... 12's —$53/ 8 5 0) 53 ag 30 My 350 234 Tob, Seers. Ord. fi 3319 Tiod 3 0 0 
68/- @ , Bournemout le. || 6 9 ‘sf1 ¥, 
5 | Sie | 2e| 38 lBekishPow &Le ci | 2/-| ie] aie 0 | Syat| sa/ai2|| 16148) 100 || Tube Investments £1 | 82/6 | -1/3/ 6 7 0 
33 1 Be |. 48 | Steel Clty of London £i 33/6 | 2 = : = 6 | 70/- 16156, 354 Turner & Newall £1... 776-22) 5 3 3 
3- 336 | 56| 34 | ClydeValleyElec. £1 | 38/- | | 4.5 9 || 277ml teate| 156/| toe) Unned Melasses6@, || S26 |—Tial 22h 8 
5ij- | 45/3 3a | 7126 County of London £1 | 49/6 | 4 5 0, 390 814 33 9° iy b 52¢ Wilken Dee) is, eee SS 
279 | 27/- 4a)| 56 | Edmundsons £1...... 27.6 | 4 7 O01 393 | 326 3a| 76) Wi vine, TeapeOrd.£1\| ye sues 
35/- = ; | ain. ; 6 | Lancashire Elec. £1.. | 32/- | 412 6) 70/- | 60/6 15a | 456 Woo worth Ord 5 = 6s 7. 4 12 3 
] j j + - | , . oe Jimee | - e 
ol ale | 95| 36.| Mewotleanedt . | 50x | 416 0 19 | | ‘Gata 
39/- | 33/3 21a) 5126! Midland Coumainn Zi | 38 < : . : 70/7!2| 52/6 | 95¢ | 95c¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/-| 68/112 —7iod 5 11 6 
33.101, 26/6 2!2a 4126, North-East. Elec. £1 | 33/- 1440] 364 16" Site | er Susnewee Mag g)-|| ae gine -— 
| 4416 | 6} 4c, North Metro. £1... 48/9 | | 420) 813 626 | 32pc Sac Cons.Glds.of §. Af. £1 75712 —13| 5 5 9k 
> 44 sh Pov yhvee || I5/— l4 4 956 | 95a | Crown Mines 10/-... || 171g | +1; 5110 
41/102 37/6 | 6 3a eee wee ve | mal | 318 0 eae | oon Se a lobe eae 854" i— le. 811 6 
| a 1 lo'| ( . Cons. wee 2/6 | 
23) as zee — oe ‘aS At cokinee aa ~ y | 414 6]! 48/3 7 30/1012) 111g Illga Sendiemeeie tie fats 3 ne —Ticd i is 3 
23.9 216 27gb  2iloa ieeceee Tune Li... || 23/6x| 4 ry 6 | 1970 1250 Nil” Nil’ Rio Tine : a I 3% | ~3t | oNn 
2 _ ca 7 } } WT kbcosenss , | - N 
10955 10154 36 2loa _S. Metropolitan Stk. | 1061ox! 5 3 3 || 21/7l2| 13/712!) 80c¢ 10a Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- 17.6 - 3d > 
| Motors and Cycle . | 115g! 33g) 75a) 756 | Sub Nigel 10/~...... || 1112 | 610 6 
51/3 36/3 15 ¢ | 1219 ¢) Albion MotorsOrd.£1| 40/-| ... | 6 5 0 91332} 7 | 26@| 6/—6 UnionCp.126fypd. |) 914 | —lig, 412 0 
= +. 31 - t7)e c | t2!2a) Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 | 36/3 | sss 4 2 9t 92525 51316) Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10,- 74 - i Nil 
32/6 | 22/- 30. ¢ | 30,6 Austin 5/- ia 24/412 —Me 10 3 0 | 19/112 5/214 | 10¢ | Nile |Wiluna Gold £1...... 14/3 | —9d Nil 
« ° . oy < - ie NL ~ 
24,054 18/- | 83136! 3313@, Dennis 1/- ............ 213;-1/3! 5 9 9 | W 
23/112 16/3 2 A 3¢ Ford mee eae 176 |—Tlod 5 14 3 | NE ISSUE PRICES 
= 2 6) 2@)i Lascas, J. (£1).....c006 55/- | -1/3| 5 9 OF} - . oe : 
89/41. 71/3 || 20 ¢{| 25 ¢ | Leyland Motors£i... | 826|—2/| 6 1 3 Issue! Change Change 
333 249 45 ¢| 45 ¢ | Morris Motors 5/-Od.| 28/-| ... | 8 1 0|| Issue | peice Asis” es Issue a Anga8” since 
613 | 363 | 206| 5a Ral.CycleHold.f1.. 376|-5/- 13 6 6 | = “28 
1043 | 81/3 6a) 16126) Rolls-Royce £1 ...... | 97/6 | —5/-| 412 3 Afr. Expl. 4% | 100 | 10254~3%4 14 || Cov.GP4%dbs| 99 , 214-154 dis —1 
167). 9/9 i 25 ¢ 40 ¢ | Sead, Peeves 5/=-... || 12/6 —2/-| 8 O Ok Do. 512% pf. | ae pune 100 | par-l pm he 
ipping } | | | 7io pm pswic %% | 98lo! lo-ly dis 1 
an Jie 3 oe ene Line Steam. £1 | 412 | ~ig |} 49 0 aa Pe. 4%, 99 arty - Luton 3i4% 9812 Se-le die a " 
2 MND EDs inidtacnvne | 3/- =< echm. 5% pf.| 1 | par-6dpm +lied. Regis5i2% £1 1 | 7e-1 ° 
246 15/712) Ze | 5 ¢ | Furness, Withy £1... | 16/- | —1/6| 6 5 © Bootle 314% | 9812; Se-Igdis |— 1g  S.Met.Elec.4%| 20/6 |I12d. dis- 
246 | 176 || 4c] 2lga| P.&O. Def. £1...... || 20/6) —6d | 318 ©  Bnmth. 314% | 9812 5s-3¢pm |— hie pt | Lied. pm... 
23 72 16/9 | 4lo¢ 5 ¢ | Royal Mail Lines £1 | 19/- | —6d| 5 5 3 | Bwtr4lo% db.| 98 5-4 dis (— 12 . Do. 312% db. | 100 | 1 dis—par 1g 
22,3 13/6 1 Nil ¢c} Nile | Vise Coe Oe 1 | 15/6| ... | Nil _ Ox. 3% ” cose pm ~ Ved. Stoke 314%... | 9812) Ig-7g dis |— 1g 
i} | ea an ubber | rtn (M)5°, 54 dis—par 4 i 
186 | 9/6 || lec 5 ¢ || Allied Suma sis r 
! tra £1... || 15/6 | —6d| 6 9 3) 
0, Wel $2] 13 8 | Anglo-Dutch 41° -.. | 28/6 | —6d | 6 8 8 | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
is? / i a TAS £1 cccccoses | 27/6 —7! 10 18 0 } 
27/- 22/6 || 2a 6 6 | Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... ao) | 68 OF as ngs by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
ae ae 2° ae Jorehaut Tea £1...... 36/3 a 618 0 (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 

18/101. lo/- || 5 ‘| S¢ he A 9/6 e 5 14 3 Des ened August 17, Change — | August 17, Change 
3 10 2 034 i 5a 7\o 6, London Asiatic Zl—.00 | 3/7lo we | 619 0 i} Name and Group 1938 ? | since Name and Group | 593 > since 
30/10 17/6 |) 4a es Rubber Trust £1... | 29/6 | 64) 615 6] eee og — E76 — 

/ i- |i | Unite er g an Alo} ... 817 9 unicip en. CYSTOME ....cccceees ‘o= 
: i | Oil ‘ie |For. Govt. Bond... | 13 9-149 3d 16/10! 3d 
113/112 67/= || 5 @| 20 Anglo-Iranian £1 ... 106/101) —2/6| 413 9 | Limited Invest. ... | 186-193 | —6d Keystone 2nd ...... ae 
32 6 24/9 | 321ga| 12106) Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 20/- | —1/-| 715 0 || Mid. & Southern... | 189-1916 | — 3d Keystone Flex....... 14 410-15 4! 4lod 
Oe = - -. MEINE ss ccccsencced 41/1019! —Tlod Nil Scottish & Northn. | 16/6-17/3x | —3d_ Key. Coes. wetuas } 14/--15/- 4lod 
Lig a | Burmah Oil £1 ...... 1739) — 34 |, Bank-Insurance _ 

12; 10; 3/719 | 10d psc lld psc to Eag e M.$4 | ; 4" —5f ¢ , or} Bank & Insur.* ... 19 '--20/- | ee Amer. Indsts....... 17/3-18/3 9d 
£42 ; £3378 one obnral Royal Dutch f1.100... | £38 | —34 419 6¢)Insurance* ......... 20 ee e 4 Soh, End. ee gases +4 aa . . 
4 lp | 2@, T12!2 6) Shell Transport £1... | 47)—6 | —7 410 3¢) Bank® .....cccceeeeee | 7,9- , see 0. nd ...... | 14/9-1 - 

5% | 46) 206/ 104 | Teinided Leese. £1... 552 | —%2 | 517 2 bea we sesees aan hte t De ard anaes 15 er | es 
20/6 173 | Sc 5c tite iscellaneous | | Scot. B.LI.T.™....0 nts - See 0. on eee 

ted Bread {1 ... | 20/-| ... 5 0 O |Cornhill deb.* ...... |} 21/--21,9 ss lec. Inds. ......... 16/3-17/3 | .«.. 
a. 20/- ] 9¢ 8c Allied News. ra a 20/6 | —3d| 716 0 Cornhill def.* ‘aaienh | 13,9-14/9 | Metals & Min. 13/9-14/9 6d 
= 18/- | Ze} 7c | Amal. Metal £1...... 23/llz} ... | 6 1 0 _ National tg cg ag gg en 
. 6 u 3 5a 3 6 | Amal. Press 10/- ... 13/9| —3d| 516 3 || National C. ......... | 17/6-18/6x a a Py nit. eee i os 
- l- || 10 @ 10 5 . Brit. Pic. 5/- mE | National D., .....+.+. | 16/6-17/6 | mm Gee" C™... --16- | 

oan 10/3 2625 ¢ 25 ¢ a a ri ag al = uu ; ° Net. Invest. .....0006 12 Pe os a : U2g-li6 , 
88/112 loa 15 A "PC wa | lox) — rit. MET. cccces - ‘ 
“ >: $5172 19 4 | Sea fae (okay ei él 5 ; - : ; ; . : Amalgamated ...... | _ ao es Saat Pes cesaines : oS 3 3d 

"2 3 c | 85 c || Beechams Pills Df.5/-| 57/6 | +26) 7 8 O | CEMtUTY...--seeereee - = ORREREE: 5 srecanses aa : 
4 37/6 | m29¢ | an ¢ | Boots Pure Drug 5/- , 41/3 | —1/3| 4 6 3. Gilt-edged  .....+ | 17/6-18/- | ..._ ||| Do. | Priority.. | | 9/~-9/6x ; 
79 | 23/te| Zee 10 ¢ | Borax Deferred £1... | 25/72) —1/3 | 7.16 0 | Scottish |... | 16'9-17/9 | —3d || IstProv. “A” ... | 19/9-20/9x | ~ 3d 
i709 | 12/6 | 9 ¢| Nile Bow. Paper Mills Li | 12/6 —6d| Nil | Universal «......--.55 A7/102— | ee | eee | 

2} 44/3 || gq] 17126! Bristol Aero. 10/-... || 53/9 | —1/3| 413 0 || “15 Moorgate” | 18/1012} -3d||_ Do. Reserves | 15) 16'- |... 
sgh 406 | 4a| 8125 Brit. Aluminium £1.. | 48/9 |—7izd 5 2 6 | Inv. Flexible......... | 12/6-13/6 | —3d__ Selective “* A’”...... 159-16 9 

Sig | 31/= || 24a 56 | British Match Zl... || 33/-| ... | 414 0 | Inv. Gas & El....... | 13/--14/- | ... | Selective “B”...... 15, 4)2-16/4! 
B44 gttse| $20 ¢ | $2114) Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 | 5ig | —lig| 4 3 Ot Inv. General ...... | 16/3-17/3 | 34 || cit. Tra 12/--13/-x | —3d 
62). 64/419 | 7a 106) British Oxygen £1... | 68/9 | -39) 419 0 Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... 13,6-14/6x  — 3d am, — ta 15 3-16 - 
685, | “e i Nae’ Tae Brockhouse (J) £1... || 51/3 | -1/3) 9 12 © or ie eter 3 —34 British Bank Shrs. | 203-213 : 
733 6 Q | 20 5 3 . oe at * + ners t : 7 : adore eee eccge, (3/420-14/420] — 34 Do. Insur. Shrs. | 16/9-17/9 a 
ie | 83 || We] Be] Gritall Mig, Ord. 5/-| 12 | —9d| 10 8 3. Savings Unit ..... 8/712-9/3 | —3d || Four Square ......... eae | — 2 
33- | 38/3 || 10 ¢| 1212 ¢! De Havilland Air. £1 | 47/6 | ...,| 5 5 3 | Security First ++ AP a-14/e) ~ Det ein 18'3-193 | —9d 
386 | we | 2 ¢] 9 © | Dunlop £1 ............ | 27/3 | —6d| 613 0) Keystone oot ee 16/--17/- 6d 
163 35/- || 106 5a  Eastwoods Ord. £1... 363 | —1/3, 8 5 6 Gold 2nd Ser. ...... | 18/9-19/9x a ~ esueee 7 a tis oy 
26,3 1B i . € 2 € | Blec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-| 12/- | -9d| 8 6 8 Gold 3rd Ser. ...... | 13/T27 | gl me weer mt 
Dee a ver Ready Co. 5/-... 18/6 1/6; 9 ~f —hanind 


and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final divid 
(n) Yield worked on a $2 basis. 


(p) Annas per share. 


Yield worked on 35% basis. 


at) Yield worked on 6%, basis. 


end. (c) Last two yearly dividends. 
Latest annual dividend equal to abo 


ut 6°945 


“), tax free. 


(y) Dividend before the 200°, capital bonus 4s. per share. 


(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 


ee 
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(Continued from page 379) 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


Weex_ty AVERAGES 

















1938 | 
——7 "| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
Low | High; 3, 10, 7 
Mar. | Aug. | 1938 | 1938 } 1938 

30 10 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 |108-9 107-7 108-9 106-0 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 | 31-4¢ 27-3 28-6 , 26-9 
40 Utilities. | 57-7 | 78-8t 74-9 | 75-4 73-9 


419 Stocks ... | 63-7 | 90-7t 89-2 | 90-3 | 87- 

Av. yield %* | 8-35 | 3-96 | 4:03 | 3-96 4 

~ | High | Low tabth Sete 

*50 Common Stocks ft January 12th. 
July 20th. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


Aug. 11 Aug. 12 Aug. 13 Aug. 15 Aug. 16 
3 ; | { i 


| 


; | i 
120-9; 118-4 | 118-1 | 118-5 | 120-1 | 120-3 
| | { | i 


Aug. 17 


1933 High: 127-4 August 6th Low: 83-6 
March 31st. 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN New York 





' i 

| Stock Exchange fo 
1933 \- mors ~~ ag — 

i Shares onds 

| 000’s $000’s | 000’s 

Aug.11 | 1,100 4,890 152 

a aes 1,480 5,480 155 
» i&3* 400 2,230 46 
“a 590 3,190 73 
a 610 4,450 80 
a ae 600 4,950 94 


* Two-Hour Session. 


Capital issues 


PROMPT success attended the issue of 
£330,000 5 per cent. debenture stock 
of Odhams (Watford), on which pay- 
ment of principal, premium and in- 
terest is unconditionally guaranteed by 
Odhams Press. The prospectus suggests 
that the company, which was formed in 
1935, has established itself on a reason- 
able profit-earning basis. In view of its 
guarantee and relatively high yield, the 
stock may be useful for the general in- 
vestor for mixing purposes. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Money 
August 20 £ £ £ 
To the Public ...... 386,530 “oe 386,530 
To Shareholders ... 137,731 eee 181,596 
By S.E. Intro. ...... Ni hen Nil 
By Permis. to Deal 181,340 = 735,209 
Sav. Certs. 


» week 
ending Aug. 13... Dr.150,000 ... 5 
Including Excluding 


Year to date — Conversions 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 233,824,523 21 3,943,560 
1937 (New Basis) ......... 405,997,474 357,323,579 
1938 (Old Basis) senneals 171,230,985 152,290,117 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 253,078,960 207,477,544 

Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit.Emp. Forei 
Year to date U.K. ex UK. Counties 


1938 (New Basis) 164,851,069 46,643,262 2,425,229 
1937 (New Basts) 303,145,607 50,919,613 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 129,724,256 20,166,737 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 189,712,046 16,272,998 1,492,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year todate Deb. Pref. Ord. 


1938 (New Basis) 137,050,732 14,487,126 62,445,702 
1937 (New Basts) 163,750,425 25,772,436 167,800,718 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,291,813 8,506,776 17,491,528 
1937 (Old Basis) 148,036,092 16,024,954 43,416,498 
Note.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public i 
= y mage Ns Sanne only ; «Rew Basis” 
udes new capital in which issi 
deal has been quate. ee 
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PUBLIC OFFER 


Odhams (Watford), Ltd.—Issue of 
£330,000 5 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock at par. Principal 
premium and interest unconditionally 
guaranteed by Odhams Press. Redeem- 
able at 102} by 1968 by drawings from 
1943, or from 1945 on notice. Net 
assets, £650,994. Odhams Press profits 
after depreciation and interest: 1935, 
£349,403; 1936, £351,554; 1937, 
£340,192. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 


Bigwood (Joshua) and Son.—This 
company is allotting 80,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative 10s. preference and 25,000 
4s. ordinary shares in consideration of 
the acquisition at par of 80,000 (i.e. all) 
7$ per cent. redeemable cumulative 
10s. preference shares and 25,000 
(i.e. one-half) 4s. ordinary shares in 
Laystall Engineering Company. 

Lydenburg Estates.—In considera- 
tion of the acquisition of mining rights 
additional to those appearing in a 
schedule issued last June, 47,500 5s. 
shares are being allotted. 


SALE BY TENDER 


Bedford District Gas.—Offer for 
sale by tender of sufficient 4 per cent. 
redeemable preference stock (1958) to 
realise £56,530. Minimum price is 
par. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or 
shown in cash per share. Rate for previous 
year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. | 




















| | | 
Company | or | Total| Pay- | Prev. 
| tFinal, able Year 
o oO — 
ve /o 
BANKS E 
British Linen Bank * Sept. 15 8* 
Dominion Bank ...... 210*§ 1] 2ip*§ 
TEA & RUBBER 
Chungloon Rubber 5t 4 ees 10 
Gadjah Rubber ...... 3 Jlo - 10 
Java Prod. Co. (1932) 3 6 Sept. 27; Nil 
Talliar Estates ...... dine 3 Sept. 7; Nil 
Tebing Rubber ...... 21 f 5 To 
Tonghurst Rubber ... 4 8 vy 
MINING 
Kuala Kampar Tin... 123*, ... j|Aug. 31) 5¢ 
Kuala i ieee wail ya) ata 5 
INDUSTRIALS 
lley and Maclellan 5* — 
Aplin and Barrett ... fl io 5* 
Barker (John) and Co. 5* ... |Sept.30| 5* 
Carter and Co. ...... as 219 | 20 
Chambers Wharf, etc. 15 \(e)25 we 2219 
Chandler's, Ltd. ...... \(@) 2ig*| ... . 20 5* 
Clyde Valley Elec. ... 3* Sept. 22 3* 
Inv. Trust one — 2 
Courage and Co. _... 6* ae 6* 
Field, Sons and Co. 5* Aug. 31 5* 
Gen. Funds Invest.... 2* Aug. 25 2* 
Gorringe (Frederick) 3ig* an 3lp* 
Harding Tilton ...... 1219* Oct. 1) 10* 
Hartley and Sugden wen 4 ae 3lo 
Hobson (Air & Motor) 5* oo. «jSept.19) 5% 
TE MID sccéacecsies Tig* |Sept. 15} 7ilp* 
Hurst Nelson ......... os 10 (Nov. 11] Tl» 
Internat. Inv. Trust... 3* -. [Sep 2 3 
ackson Br. (Knotgly) 5* | ... |Aug. 24) 5* 
immer and Trinidad 6*t) ... |Sept. 5) 6*¢ 
pes _ vdieece 35* ‘ae = 3¢ 
Lochgelly Iron, etc. om 10 ose 
Manchr. Bdg. W’hses | “5*| |. a 
Manvers Main Colls, coe 519 aa 51 
Maple & Co. ......... 212*| ... |Oct. 1) 2lo® 
Oakey (John) & Sons | 212*| ||. |Sept. 1) 2lo* 
eeewartee.. a bs si 21o* 
lec. Tram, Pe te | 1p* 
Robinson (Peter) ... oon — << 
8 Re 5* 5*t 
se a warren 5* am 4* 
trand Elec, : 6t 10 (Sept. 15) 10 
Strettons Derby Brew. | 22l2¢| 37lo| ... 35 
Sunbeam Wolsey...... ooo ER nse 1219 
BOT GE. WD cccovccce nid 6 |Nov. 1] ... 
Thomas and Evans... 3* -.. (Sept. 1 3* 
Thames Est. & Invsts. 2t 4lg|_ Nil 
United Carlo Gatti ... 4 -. |Sept. 1) 4* 
Wankie Colliery ...... 6*a| ... |Aug. 29 5* 


Waste Heat & EL. 219*| ... |Aug. 31) 219* 


Waygood-Otis......... eh oo . Ie 

Winterbottom Book , a oo 
nie etaea ibis 11,* Sept. 30} 2io* 

Yardley and Co ise ys 15" 








¢ Tax free. mverty. On tune uated, 
(e) For 13 . a moe epee. 
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SHORTER COMMENTs 


Company Results of the Week — 
An appreciable advance in net profits, from 
£93,866 to £106,153, is recorded by 
STRETTONS DERBY BREWERY 
The ordinary dividend has been increaseg 
from 35 per cent. to 37} per cent 
WILLIAM BAIRD AND COMPANY’ 
the Scottish steelmasters, have published a 
very satisfactory report, which shows that 
net profits have increased from £283,038 
to £380,064. The increased dividend, of 
16 per cent. compared with 13 per cent., 
is covered with an appreciable margin, 
Progress is also recorded by BATCHELOR’S 
PEAS, whose net profits show an increase 
from £47,697 (for approximately 50 weeks) 
to £55,867. The 10 per cent. ordinary 
dividend, which is maintained, requires 
£20,000, but the balance carried forward has 
been increased from je to £22,607, 
TYNE-TEES SHIPPING profits are 
slightly lower at £47,496, but the traditional 
ordinary dividend of 5 per cent. is main- 
tained. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Joshua Bigwood and Son. — This 
company is acquiring the Laystall Motor 
Engineering Company, of Southwark, a new 
private company (with £100 capital) being 
formed to take over the business. To finance 
the acquisition, Bigwoods are issuing 80,000 
6 per cent. cumulative 10s. preference 
shares and 25,000 4s. ordinary shares. Net 
trading profits of both companies for 9 
months to April 30, 1938, are £18,807 
before depreciation and tax. 


Investors Second General Trust.— 
Sixth distribution (payable September Ist) is 
4:d. net per sub unit. A year ago 5!d. net 
was distributed. 


Third British Fixed Trust.—Coupon 
No. 9 (payable August 15, 1938) has been 
paid at the rate of 71d., free of tax, per 
sub-unit. This makes for year £6 10s. 9d. 
(against £6 ls.) per cent. on initial price of 
20s. 6d., from dividends and cash bonuses 
alone ; distribution from sale of rights is at 
10s. (against £1 lls. 9d.) per cent. net on 
initial price. 

A. V. Roe.—It has been announced by 
Sir Kingsley Wood that this company has 
been entrusted with the erection of a factory 
costing £1,000,000. 


Cables Investment Trust.—At the 
general meeting held on August 16th, Lord 
Pender disclosed that 32 per cent. of the 
companies’ securities were in bonds, 17 pet 
cent. in preference stocks, and 51 per cent. 
in ordinary stocks. It had been deemed wise 
to confine most of the investments to 
securities within the British Empire. 

Railway Fares.—The Railway Com- 
panies’ Association has issued a statement to 
the effect that there is no proposal under 
consideration for a further general increase 
in fares or season ticket rates. 


Baird (William) and Company.—For 
year to May 31, 1938, profits (after con- 
tingencies) were nee against £432,734. 
Tax and N.D.C., £181,000 (£110,000); 
ordinary dividend 16 per cent. (13 per cent.) 5 
depreciation, £65,000 (same); to reserve, 
£50,000. Carry forward, £169,390 
(£121,674). 

City of Saarbruecken 6 per cent. 
Sterling Loan of 1928.—Guinness, Mahon 
and Company announce that funds have 
been received for the payment in full of the 
balance of 20 per cent. outstanding on 
coupons due October 1, 1936. 


“Brewery Share Prospects.”—The 
price of hops quoted in this article in last 
week’s issue should be £9 per cwt. 


Mozambique Company.—Report for 
1937 shows excess of African receipts over 
expenditure of £190,679 against £149,010. 
Rectification of inventories took £50,240 
(£21,013) ; Caisse d’Emission net expenses, 
Paeet 427) ; European net expenditure, 

40,616 (£32,058). Profits are thus £95,694 

96,258). To reserve, £4,785; to State, 

2,392; amortisation, £15,011 (£12,223): 

emaining £73,506 to special reserve fund. 


(Contime:d on page 395) 
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Industry and Trade 


Lower Steel Output.—The downward trend in 
jron and steel production continued during the past month. 
The output of pig iron fell from 541,500 tons in June to 
507.800 tons in July, and crude steel production declined 
from 776,100 tons to 683,200 tons. The severity of the 
decline in output is shown by the accompanying diagram. 
The output of pig iron and crude steel last month was 
lower than in any corresponding month since 1933. The 
extent of the decline, however, is scarcely surprising. It 
has long been evident that the hectic re-stocking move- 
ment of last year was likely, sooner or later, to force 


19271926 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 19361937 1938 





a substantial curtailment of domestic output, in spite of 
the reduction in imports. The decline has been accelerated, 
of course, by the recession in general business activity. 
While stocks appear to have been appreciably reduced, 
there are no signs of any marked increase in new orders, 
partly because consumers expect prices to be reduced at 
the end of this year. 


* * * 


Cotton Industry Enabling Bill. — Repre- 
sentatives of other textile industries which may be 
affected by the proposed Cotton Industry Enabling Bill 
have been invited to participate in discussions which will 
take place in September. Mr Peter Bennett, the President 
of the Federation of British Industries, has been asked 
by the President of the Board of Trade to act as indepen- 
dent chairman in these talks. The Executive of the Joint 
Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations, at a meeting 
in Manchester on Wednesday, considered a number of 
— which had been raised by the opponents to the 

ill, and a statement has been sent to the Opposition 
Committee with a view to removing some of the mis- 
understandings which still appear to exist. The Executive, 
however, unanimously affirmed the necessity of appointing 
a Cotton Board to administer the reorganisation scheme. 
his principle had been approved by all sectional 
Organisations as the only satisfactory means of dealing 
with the problems likely to arise. On the suggestion 
of the opposition firms, however, the proposals have been 
amended to include “scrap and build” schemes for 
those sections that desire them. The Joint Committee 
emphasised that, as already announced, the draft Bill, 
when ready, would be published for the consideration of 
the industry. The Board of Trade will decide how the 
opinion of the trade is to be taken on it, and the Govern- 
ment’s decision whether to introduce the Bill into Parlia- 
ment will depend upon the reception it receives from 
the industry. A memorandum containing the views of the 
Opponents to the Bill will be forwarded to the President 
of the Board of Trade this week-end. 


* * * 


An Apple a Day.—If an apple a day is a necessity 
for health, the latest figures published by the Imperial 
onomic Committee* confirm the view that the British 
People are not keeping fit. Owing to the poor home crop 


* Fruit Supplies, 1937; Imperial ic Committee. H.M. 
Stationery a er ee 






of 1937, they ate only 20 Ib. of apples each last year, 
compared with 26 Ib. in 1936 and 32 Ib. in 1934, a year 
of an exceptionally good crop. Allowing an average of 
five apples to the pound (and excluding apples consumed 
as cider) each inhabitant had barely two apples a week 
in 1937, with none extra for Christmas and All Hallow’s 
Eve ; even in 1934, there were only three apples a week 
for each of us, with four extra for the major festivities 
of the year. Fortunately, this deficiency in supplies was 
partly made good by increased consumption of other 
fruit, mainly oranges and bananas, whose nutritive value 
is probably not very different from that of the much- 
advertised apple. Since the war, there has in fact been a 
Steady increase in the British consumption of fruit of 
all kinds, which has been met mainly by increased 
imports of tropical and semi-tropical fruits and, to a 
lesser extent, by increased home production. Since the 
imposition in 1932 and 1933 of import duties on many 
types of fruit from foreign countries, supplies from the 
Empire have increased relatively to the total; in 1937, 
61 per cent. of the total weight of fruit imports came from 
the Empire compared with only 33 per cent. in 1930; 
Palestine, the British West Indies and South Africa are 
now our principal Empire sources of fruit. 


* * * 


Setback in Industry.—The Board of Trade index of 
industrial production shows a sharp decline in the second 
quarter of this year, thus confirming the setback revealed 
by The Economist's monthly index of business activity. 
In 1937, the official index rose by 1.9 per cent. between 
the first and second quarters; this year it registered a fall 
of no less than 7.8 per cent. Compared with the second 
quarter of 1937, the latest index shows a decline of 8.7 per 
cent. The incidence of the recession is shown in the 
following table: — 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1930 = 100) 


} } ! 
1937 | 1938 


Group Year Year 
1936 1937 June | March June 


Quarter Quarter Quarter 


| 


. Mines and quarries ............... | 04:4 99-8 100 


1 5 104:0 89-4 
ee. re | 150-1 166-6 165°6  168°4 131-7 
3. Non-ferrous metals ............... 143-8 165°3 166°7  153:3 147-2 
4. Engineering and shipbuilding... | 123-3 136°3 138°2) 132°7 128°8 
5. Building materials and building 157-1 153-2 155-9 | 146-1 153-4 
a ated tia ciad nts ntndaansinces 126:4 129°6 135°1/ 116°9 106°4 
J. Chremmicole, Offs, €0C. ........c00000. 115-4  124°5 126-4 123-5 117-4 
8. Leather and boots and shoes ... | 120°7  118:9  121°3 | 119°5 | 109-7 
9. Food, drink and tobacco......... | 114-5 | 119-9 1249) 116°0 ' 123-6 
10. Gas and electricity ............... 147:4 161-2 140-2 1860 145°5 
Total of manufacturing industries S 
CTE ac cvsccrvvecsessccccocccsccecee | 129-4 138:3 | 139-1 136°9 127:°3 
Total of all groups (1-10)* ...... 124:6 | 133-1 133-8 | 132-4 / 122:1 


* Includes also various industries not specified above. 
In spite of the increase in armament expenditure, which is 
largely concentrated on the metal trades, the indices for 
iron and steel and engineering showed a sharp fall between 
the second quarters of 1937 and 1938. The marked drop in 
the figure for textiles is a reflection of the shrinkage of 
international trade. In contrast, building activity was 
almost as high as a year ago, and the index for gas and 
electricity production actually showed a rise. The latest 
reports from industrial centres do not indicate an early 
change of trend, though the pace of the downward move- 


ment appears to have slowed down, at least temporarily. 
Nee EEE aaa 
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ELECTRICAL ENERGY AT ECONOMIC 
RATES IN NORTH-EAST COAST AREA 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 
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Declining Foreign Trade.—The sharp downward 
trend in the value of British imports and exports con- 
tinued in the past month. The latest returns show that the 
value of imports in July, at £73,393,000, was 13.5 per cent. 
lower than in July, 1937, and 3.3 per cent. lower than in 
last June. The value of exports, at £37,470,000, showed a 
decline of no less than 21.2 per cent. compared with the 
previous July, but compared with June it showed a small 
increase of 1.5 per cent. Re-exports were a third less in 


(£ thousands) 














1936 | 1937 | 1938 | a phe yoy 
' — a 

Per 

July cent. 

en 68,735 | 85,504 | 73,939 |— 11,565 |—13°5 
British Exports ......00.eccecceee 40,086 | 47,595 | 37,470 i 10,125 |—21-2 
DIDIER ccicntaccneconcatesssons 5,042 6,803 | 4,555 |— 2,248 |—33°0 
NEE GENDERS. cncsnsccccncernscesse | 45,128 | 54,398 | 42,025 |— 12,373 — 22:7 
Excess of imports over exports | 23,607 | 31,106 | 31,914/|+ 808 + 2°6 
‘Transhipments under bond ... 2,486 | 2,629 | 2,399 |— 230 = 8:7 

Seven Months ended July mf 

DOtal MAPOIID ...cccccvcessovccTes | 471,044 |569,020 (543,135 |— 25,885 — 4°5 
SRA CEINOUID - ccnconsatsonsencn 247,966 298,925 270,628 |— 28,296 |— 9:4 
PUIIORIRS: 00 ccccnscrssrecbssnsene | 37,442 | 47,346 | 37,353 |— 9,992 |—21-1 
GED... osidinnesdapsnndsce 285,408 346,270 307,981 |— 38,289 |—11:0 


22,750 235,154 |+ 12,404 + 5°6 
21,585 | 18,175 — 3,410 —15°8 


| 


Excess of imports over exports | 185,636 
Transhipments under bond ... | 15,242 


— SD 


value than in the corresponding month of last year. As a 
result of the greater absolute fall in total exports, the ad- 
verse balance of trade showed a slight rise compared with 
July, 1937, but was less than in June of this year. Some 
of the fall in the value of imports may be ascribed to a 
shorter working month and to the fall in prices. It is 
noteworthy that the volume of imports of raw cotton 
and wool was higher last month than in July, 1937. As a 
result, The Economist index of the volume of raw material 
imports rose from 111 in June to a provisional figure of 
1134 in July, which compares with 122} a year ago. The 
index of the volume of exported British manufactures, 
which had risen to 101} in June, fell back in July to 93}, 
approximately the same level as in May. 








* * + 


Overseas Trade by Commodities.—Although the 
value of the July imports was lower than in July, 1937, or 
than in the preceding month, there was considerable irregu- 
larity in the changes in volume. Cotton and wool imports 

RETAINED IMPORTS — MONTH OF JULY 









Item and Measure | 1936 | 1937 | 1933 

il i ia 000 cwts.| 8,542 | 8,215 9,084 
OUND... csiscsaimeall °000 cwts. 1,327 | 1,355 1,313 
Mutton and lamb ...........0..+++- 000 cwts. 560 | "465 786 
Sugar (unrefined) ................+ 000 cwts. 3,464 | 2,924 5,002 
Iron ore and scrap ......... Me *000 tons 616 668 387 
RN 7000 centals 1,295 779 980 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... 000 centals 173 259 | 413 
Flax, hemp and jute _................--... tons 11,406 | 15,407 11,614 
Crude petroleum .........,......++ *000 galls. 45,509 64,700 | 54,879 
Hides, wet and dry ............... °000 cwts. | 120 | 142 lil 
SID nisviccsnntandohorbonoeserd 000 tons 209 152 112 
NE oh kiaciccsinedimniaietiinnannts *000 centals 17 238 284 
Unwrought copper ...............++ tons 26,102 38,925 33,614 
a cthinsicudcniivaumenecsen tons | 29,270 | 30,961 | 34.467 
Tin: Ore and concentrates............ tons | 4,542 | 2,528 5,792 

Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars... tons | 223 | 787 150 
Iron and steel manufactures ... ’000 tons 170 | 201 64 
ET cbeinieabctiseicitienetentionisies tons| 8,738 13,949 10,359 








BRITISH ExPORTS—MONTH OF JULY 


Item and Measure 1937 | 1938 

















| 1936 | 

ee a 7000 tons | 3,360 4,131 3, 
Iron and steel scrap ...........sss0se00 tons 12,866 11,899 8,685 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys ............... tons 12,813 12,462 3,512 
Railway materials ......................-. tons 31,306 | 26,550 | 10,412 
Total, iron and steel manufactures... tons | 216,129 | 232,171 | 135,109 
Textile machinery...............0s000+00 | 5,310 | 6,397 5,456 
Total machinery .... 37,100 | 38,772 38,286 
Cotton yarns .......... 13, 13,421 9,371 
Cotion piece goods . -¥ 176,125 176,970 | 113, 
SUMMING Scsecchachsdecteocsnonqnccene Ib. | 3,730 | 3,075 | 2,343 
Worsted yarns .......c.cseeeeceeeeeees b> 2,465 2,308 2,043 
Woollen tissues ............+00++ » ; 7,882 7,881 5,099 
Worsted tissues 02sec. -yds.| 4,727 | 4,480 3,035 
Linen 8 7,049 6,164 3,863 
Leather boots and shoes 30,367 | 37,108 31,364 
IE col as Ten santas tuatnn 21,214 | 23,738 16,297 
Paper and cardboard 393,126 2,089 261,365 
Locomotives and parts... att 2,163 | 1,442 1,838 
Motor vehicles and chassis " 7,752 9,414 6,976 
were both larger than a year ago, and imports of cotton also 


showed a recovery, not shared by those of wool, from the 
low level recorded in June. Imports of sugar, lead and tin 


* 
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(unmanufactured) were also considerably larger than jp 
either of the two months of comparison; on the other hand 
imports of petroleum, of flax, hemp and jute, and of 
machinery were lower. Compared with a year ago, exports 
of all the commodities given here were smaller than in 
July, 1937, with the sole exception of locomotives. Com. 
pared with June, however, there was a welcome increase in 
the quantities of textile piece-goods exported and in exports 
of footwear. 


* * a 


Final Wheat Payments.—The cereal year of the 
Wheat Commission ended on July 31st, and the Commis- 
sion has now announced the results of the year’s working, 
Growers sold 24.5 million cwts. of millable wheat at an 
average price of 8s. 4.4d. per cwt.; in 1936-37, 23.7 million 
cwts. were sold at an average price of 8s. 9.9d. per cwt. 
In order to raise the average price to the guaranteed level 
of 10s. per cwt. (45s. per quarter), the Wheat Commis- 
sion has declared a deficiency payment of Is. 7.6d. per 
cwt. (10s. less 8s. 4.4d.) from which, however, they have 
deducted 0.6d. to meet administrative expenses. About 
100,000 cwts. of the millable wheat sold are not eligible 
for this deficiency payment, since some wheat growers have 
elected to receive instead the oats and barley subsidy. The 
total payments of the Wheat Commission to the farmers 
will, therefore; amount to about £1,858,000, which, owing 
to the lower average wheat price, is somewhat larger than 
the £1,339,000 paid out in the previous season. The quota 
payment on the production of flour, from which the funds 
of the Wheat Commission are raised, averaged ls. 2.37d. 
per sack during the season, and was paid on 71,220,900 
cwts. of flour. 


* * a 


Quicksilver and Spain.—The new drive of General 
Franco’s southern army towards Almaden, the world’s 
largest mercury mine, has naturally brought uncer- 
tainty to the quicksilver market. While the Govern- 
ment troops will no doubt defend Almaden with the 
utmost vigour, as they have done successfully on various 
occasions in the past, the market is speculating on the 
future of supplies if the mines should fall into the hands 
of the insurgents. In the past, the large sales of quicksilver 
have been one of the most valuable sources of foreign 
exchange to the Spanish Government. As the heavy 
Spanish exports of the past two years coincided with 
record sales from Italy (the world’s second largest pro- 
ducer), there have been ample supplies of the metal since 
the outbreak of fighting in Spain. In the first seven 
months of this year Britain’s retained imports of quick- 
silver reached the record level of 1,696,911 Ibs., com- 
pared with 1,614,947 Ibs. and 376,160 Ibs. respectively 
in the corresponding periods of the past two years. In 
spite of the great demand for quicksilver from the 
armament industries, which use it for explosives, scientific 
instruments and some types of paint, these net imports 
considerably exceed the current rate of consumption, 
and substantial stocks are probably available in this 
country. If the Spanish Government retains the Almaden 
mines, supplies will, of course, continue at record levels, 
but even if production were stopped, the market would 
not feel the effects immediately ; it is known that the 
Madrid authorities have stored enormous quantities of 
quicksilver (possibly exceeding nine months’ output) at 
the quicksilver port of Alicante. In the longer run, 
however, the possible occupation of Almaden by General 
Franco would be an event of decisive significance, because 
it would secure to the Fascist countries control over 
85 per cent. of the world’s quicksilver. Although the 
insurgents would probably sell quicksilver more of less 
freely in order to obtain foreign funds, the occupation 
of Almaden would probably lead to a revival of the 
Italo-Spanish quicksilver cartel, which had broken down 
at the end of 1936 as a result of the Spanish conflict. 
The effects of such a restoration of market control will, 
of course, depend on the cartel’s price policy, so that it 
is useless to make any forecasts at this stage. The present 
price of £13 18s. 3d. per flask has been in force since the 
end of May, after a fall to £12 10s. 3d. in the Spring. 
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Fall in Commodity Prices.—Following the spurt 
in June and early July, wholesale commodity prices have 
tended to decline again. The slight setback is reflected in 
the indices shown below. The Economist indices for 
primary products in this country and in the United States 
registered a fall during the past fortnight, though both 
indices are still higher than at the beginning of June. But 
the complete Economist index, which, in addition to 
primary products, includes a number of semi-finished 
materials, has fallen to the lowest level registered this 
year. Similarly, the Irving-Fisher index of the general 
price level in the United States has declined to the lowest 
point this year: — 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1931=100 








ee nivale 3 pn 
| The Economist Indices | 
nS ee . Italy, | Ger- 
| | Price of| tg a | Seeman Milan many, 
...., | Primary Products Gold | Joie’ 4; ~ Cham- Statis- 
Date | British (ster- | Kishee | pave | ber of tisches 
Complete ———; | Mag) senes | = Com- Reichs- 
| Index )|_ British 'American © |merce amt 
(sterling | (cecting)} (dollar) | | 
1936 | | | | 
Dec. 30th 131°3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | i 113-0 116-3¢ 95-4 
1937 | 
an. 27th 1342 | 164-2 | 184-5 167-0 | 131-0 | 115-9 | ve | O57 
i. 4th 136°3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4 | 131-8 | 116-8 124°3 96-2 
Mar. 3st 144°3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 | 137-3 | 121-8 126-2 97-5 
Apr. 28th 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 165-4 | 135-6 | 120-5 128-7 97-0 
une 2nd 142°7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 134-3 | 119-8 133-2 97-5 
une 30th 139-5 | 165-9 | 176-8 | 165°7 | 134-1 | 134-2 97:5 
uly 28th 140-2 | 167*L | 171-8 | 164-5 | 133-8 | 130-8 137-1 97-9 
Aug. 25th 137-9 | 164°4 | 165-3 | 164-2 | 133-0 | 133-3 1137-1 98-1 
ept.22nd 136-0  164:0 | 166°3 | 165-1 | 133-7) 139-4 137-7 97-6 
Oct. 20th 133°6 | 156-2 | 152-3 | 165-4 | 129-5 | 138-8 141-6 97-3 
Dec. Ist 127°5 | 145-4 | 138-9 | 164-8 | 125-1 | 134-0 143-3 97-0 
Dec. 29th 127°8 | 147-4 | 135-3 | 164-2 | 120:5 | 135-8 1143-8 | 97-0 
1938 
Jan, Sth 128-9 | 148-2 | 136-8 | 164-5 | 120-6 | 137-4 143-6 96-9 
jan. 19th 127°8 | 146-5 | 137-7 | 164-3 | 120-9 | 138-1 143-5 96-9 
‘eb, 2nd 126-6 | 144°4 | 135-4 | 164-5 | 119-8 | 137-9 142-9 97-0 
Feb.l6th 125-0 | 141-7 | 136-8 | 164-5 | 119-5 | 138-1 142-4 96-9 
Mar 2nd 125-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 164°5 | 120-3 138-1 142-5 97-2 
Mar.16th 123-9 | 140-8 | 134-8 | 164-5 | 119-3 | 139-9 142-5 97-2 
Mar.30th 122-7 | 137-0 | 129-3 | 164-6 | 117-7 | 139-4 141-7 97-1 
Apr.12th 122-6 | 137°8 | 130-6 | 164-6 | 117-6 | 139-9 141-5 | 97-0 
Apr. 27th 121-4 | 137-8 | 127-5 | 164:3 | 116-9 139-9 142-8 97-0 
May llth 121°3 | 137-0 | 126-1 | 164-6 | 117-1 | 145-3 143-0 96-9 
May 25th 119.6 | 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 | 117-2 | 145-6 143-4 96-3 
jose Sth 119-2 | 131-5 | 121-6 | 165-4 | 117-0 | 145-8 144-2 | 96-8 
une22nd 119-3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 143-8 96-9 
uly 6th 120-8 | 135-7 | 129-7 | 165-9 | 117-7 | 148-7 143-5 97-0 
uly 20th 119-5 | 137-4 | 128-6 | 166-5 | 118-2 | 147-8 142:7 97:1 
Aug. 3rd 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 117-4 144-6 142-4 97-5 
Aug.17th 118-3 136-1 | 124-7 | 167-6 | 116-3* 145-5* ... | 97-5% 


* These figures relate to Aug. 10th. + Monthly averaze 


The table in the next column shows the movement of the 
various groups comprised in The Economist index of 
British prices. 


The Economist INDEX 


(1927 = 100) 
Sept.18, Aug.11, Aug.3, Aug. 17, 

1931 193 1938 1938 

Cereals and meat... 64:5 90-8 82-9 82-4 
Other foods ......... 62:2 67-0 57-5 57-5 
Textiles paeuteuiaiie « 43-7 69-9 53-5 53-2 
Minerals vesuanes coon «= 6574 109-8 93-1 91-6 
Miscellaneous...... 65°8 85-4 75-2 74:7 
Complete index 60-4 84-2 72-0 71-4 
1913 = 100..... core =: 81 115-8 99-1 98-3 
1924 = 100......... 52°2 72-8 62-2 61:7 


All the group indices, with the exception of that relating 
to other foods, showed a decline during the past fortnight. 


* * * 


The Worsted Spinning Scheme.—A Note in this 
section of The Economist of July 30th gave some details 
of the scheme for the control of worsted spinning prices 
that has been drawn up by the Worsted Spinning Re- 
Organisation Committee. In the course of this Note, ihe 
statement was made that “the present proposals do not 
contemplate the scrapping of plant.” The Committee point 
out that this statement is open to misconstruction. No 
precise proposals, it is true, have at present been made for 
dealing with excess plant, and it has not been decided 
whether scrapping is the best procedure. But it is definitely 
envisaged that the trade committees now being elected shall 
consider the matter. The Reorganisation Committee, inci- 
dentally, point out that the figure given in our previous 
Note of between 300 and 400 worsted spinners in the 
country is no longer accurate; there are now between 250 
and 275 firms in existence. The same Note made a com- 
parative reference to the price-control scheme that has been 
in existence in the woolcombing industry for some years, 
and stated that it had recently “been making heavy 
weather.” The Commission Woolcombers’ Association 
desire us to make it clear (which we gladly do) that this 
nautical metaphor referred only to the greater difficulties 
that any such scheme inevitably encounters in a period of 
severe depression and that it did not imply any judgment 
on the benefits that the Association’s members have derived 
from it or on its probable expectancy of life. The Associa- 
tion states that none of its members has, during its exist- 
ence, accepted less than tariff rates. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


e 
mz 
a 


THE quieter conditions of the main in- 
dustries during the second quarter of 
this year are reflected in the Board of 
Trade Index of Production published 
in this week’s Board of Trade Fournal. 
The index for the June quarter this 
year at 122.1 (1930 = 100) was 7.8 per 
cent. less than in the first quarter of 
1938 and 8.7 per cent. less than the 
corresponding quarter last year. The 
decline in activity was widespread and 
of the separate group indices listed, 
that relating to gas and electricity was 
the only index which did not show a 
decline from last year. Further details 
of the index are given on page 383. 
Reports from industrial centres this 
week are still influenced by holidays, 
but in many districts the volume of 
inquiry, particularly in the heavier in- 
dustries, is increasing, though new busi- 
ness is still scarce. There has been no 
improvement in the cotton trade. 


Coal 


_ , Sheffield. —Owing to the quieter 
industrial conditions the demand for 
industrial fuels is rather dull. Small 
Coal is in good supply, with the demand 
steady. Demand for household coal is 
Quiet, but orders are improving in an- 


ticipation of higher prices next month. 
A slightly improved demand for smalls 
from electricity works is beginning to 
show itself. 

There is little change in export con- 
ditions, although some improvement is 
reported in forward inquiry. Despite re- 
duced output all grades of steams are 
readily available. The bunker trade is 
very poor. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North- 
umberland steam section in this area 
maintains the slight improvement 
noticeable last week; collieries are work- 
ing more shifts and home consumers 
are taking a greater interest in the mar- 
ket for delivery ahead. Durham, on the 
other hand, is feeling the lack of home 
demand for manufacturing coal, and 
there is no improvement in the export 
section; consequently short time work- 
ing is common among all groups. 
Patent oven coke is fairly steady in the 
export section, but the home section 
is feeling the decline in iron and steel 
activity and production continues to be 
curtailed. 

* 


Glasgow. — _ Preparations for 
autumn and winter demands are gradu- 


ally improving inland market condi- 
tions. The only noticeable improvement 
in overseas business is a more regular 
delivery of contract tonnages, but 
overseas inquiry, mainly from trade- 
agreement countries, is expanding. As a 
rule large coal is readily available des- 
pite restricted output, but one or two 
qualities, such as First Fife, are steadily 
taken up, and the higher grades of home 
coal are in better demand. Washed 
smalls are firm all round, supply being 
limited and demand increasing, especi- 
ally from the utility undertakings. 


” 


Cardiff.—The allocation of the 
Portuguese Railway order for 220,000 
tons of coal, which is expected over the 
next week-end, is awaited with con- 
siderable interest on the Welsh steam 
coal market. During recent years South 
Wales has encountered keen price-cut- 
ting competition, principally from Ger- 
many, in this trade and South Wales 
exports have suffered in consequence, 
In the first six months of this year 
South Wales exports to Portugal 
amounted to 304,957 tons, compared 
with 471,849 tons in 1937, while over 


(Continued on page 388) 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 10, A 
19 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc.— 





W heai— 8. 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib, .......06 

Eng. Gaz. @V., PCT CWE. .cenencee 8 

Liv. Oct., per cental .....0..0-08 5 

Fiour, per 280 ib.— 
Straights, d/d London _......... 28 
Manitoba, ex store .......000000 ei = 
euier. Eng. Gaz. av. os H 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 ib. .. 31 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cWt......- 9 
MEAT— 

Beet, per 8 lb.— ‘ 
English long sides.......... pot 5 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... { : 

Mutton, per 8 lb.— 

English wethers  .....ccscseeee- ; 
N.Z. frozen wethers — 20.2... ; 

Lamb, per 8 ib.— 

N.Z. frozen ....... pineal poccnces : 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ss..e.4 3 

BACON (per cwt.)— 
CORED cnnreceesenmons: saniiiatanil 103 
SPUR cescetecincmsesentsencensene 103 
101 
Dutth nc iemtatininitensbenthones 99 
NE cchivicebinn titties oe 
HAMS (per cwt.)— 

MB (oer one 
Comes scctcacees setthininSedwunnes 1 108 
United States ........... enemnetit q on 

OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
Re ee 119 
Dosw Tembemd  ccicessccsessensecces 121 
. 125 
BD iinctnintas iepesansane apebenss 126 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— . 

“ened 8 
RII citsbtinndnnsconbuchinns vores) 89 
New Zealand ......... pesependenes 70 
English Cheddars ......s0000...4 84 

50 

BOE cctsensciconmes eccsseccese 56 

COCOA (per cwt.)— 

Accra, g.f ...... sniensimabaeuh bbecnees ? 
= 36 

oo eee peeansensnenaeede 44 

35 

SES .. css eesenenenpeiia 37 


COFFEE (per cwt.)— 


emnwe GUE. G BE, .ccccocccccecce 30 
Costa Rica, medium to good iol 3 
Kenya, medium. .......... soenonas 4 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1512 1b.) ......0....4 17 
Danish (15ig Ib.) .......-200.- wot te 
FRUIT— 
Oranges,S. African Navels boxes { 3 
* Brazilian Peras...boxes { - 
Lemons, Malaga .........'2 cases{ 38 
‘a Sicilian ......... boxes 4 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ...... barrels 
» Californian Gravenstein 5 
Baskets 9 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels 
Grapefruit, S. ALTICAM ..sseeseeeee | a 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders ............4 2° 
EDK kesibisiemenen wemoenet ae 
——- per Ib.— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 
» (Duty paid) . 0 
W hite Muntock (in Bond) ...... : 
‘in (Duty paid) .. : 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English King Edward ............ 4 : 
SUGAR (per cwt. 


eee eeeeneenes 


REFineo London— 


Yellow Crystals  .........ce.0.. 18 
Ee 23 


* Weeks ended Aug. 4th and 11th. 
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SUGAR cwt.)}—cont. 


Sete eee eR ee ee SESE HOES EEEEe 


Granulated .....ccscscrsssecscvees 


ne (Auction Average) (per Ib.)}-— 


Ceylon ..ccccccccccccccccccccvccscoses 


EY ascaminten ausenonepmmmnpensnecnes os 

— ppspanadebnaeneinepenenene ecco 

BORE: <n ccastnsocseodovccccosees ° 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 


Virginia stemmed and un- { 


stemmed, common to fine ... 
Rhodesian stemmed and un- 
CREMATED c..ccccocccccescocsessenes 


Nyasaland stemmed and un- 
SURSREIE cccccccesescovccccescesces 


Stemmed .......... 

East Indian 
Unstemmed........ 
TEXTILES 

— (per tb.)— 

w, Mid-American ............0 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.F. .....0. 
» BER, TRAE ccnsnccccecccs . 
Yarns, 32’s Twist .............00+ a 
gg MO rte ecreccccccccneces 


60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., 
a 16, 32’s & 50's... 
in. Shirtings, 75 y 
ae 19, 32’s & 40’s 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
B86 x< BG, 10 BD. ...0.c0008 
» 39 in. ditto, 3712 yds., 
16x 25, Ble BD. ....00000 


PLAX (per ton)— 


Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ....... ° 


HEMP (per ton)— 


IEEE EPED Soccensssabsepeseccocensces 
Manilla, Aug.-Oct. “ J2” 


JUTE (per ton)— 


Native ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 
ORTON, caacncnnnsesvnapeones 
= 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, Oct.- 


SISAL.” ber ton)— 


African, Aug.-Oct. ..........ss00s 


SILK (per Ib.) — 


CORRE cccccccccvecccccescocccosccces 
DAD cccceounenqvepnensenboossncete “i 


Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ 


WOOL (per Ib.)— 


English, S Secadow m, greasy . 
- Lincoln hog, washed.. 
Queensland, scd. super combs. 

N.S.W. greasy, super combg... 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 . 
- Crossbred 40-4. 
Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average .........- 
= See is enseseens 
CAIN GE cctscnivnssascnsiniee 
40's 


Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne . 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ... 


IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 


Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. 





Bars, Middlesbrough ....... al 
ee eae 
yy dateiieniieiaan ill per box 
“Te ERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Standard cash ........... penseges 
Three months ..... setctdnnbness 
Ti 


in-— 


~ soft oatien 


SOR O NOOO eee tenn ee reeesenes 


Nickel, home and export ... 
Antimony, Chinese 


Oe e ee eweneee 


Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit { 
Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 
Quicksilver ............ per 76 Ib. { 


“ig am. Aig 


. *-. 
2 £7 ee oe 
o- "_-*. 


_ 
oe 


Ono Koro Noe 
qucar®soooe 


~* 
© 


=e 
+ 
PEsss 
+ 


e 
e 


ee 
as 
© 


~ 


eo ceoov#so © OS 


oo coceoceso & © 


cc 


wooouwnhsss 
55th 


~I@ sJ-J)-1- 
wooeouwbhooe= 


ee tee 
Corr eet 
ft 

eee 
> Pet 
te 


SProo Ccooweace 
aco Cooeaor 


nN 
me 
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41/5/0 39/18/9 
41/10/0 40/1/3 

41/11/3 40/3/9 

194/0/0 192/15/0 
194/10/0 193/0/0 
195/5/0 193/15/0 
195/10/0 194/0/0 


13/18/0 13) 18/0 
13/18/6 13/18/6 


1 These prices are - = = See consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do at 


Aug. 10, Aug. 
1938 Ka" 


d. 
GOLD, per fime Ounce ..........0000: 142 6 142 2 
er (per ounce)— 
PPP PPP PPP Terie iri ir tee 1 73:5 l Thy 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portiand, d/d site, Lond 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, ‘nonereturnabie—" 
4-ton loads and upwards . 


423. per toa 
CHEMICALS— s. d. -¢ 
Acid, citric, per ib., less 5% 6 : Ole : 0: 
1 ly 
: 0 2 0 2 
we OUD eaehdceeibctieseoe cess. 0 3 03 
i. 0 5 0 5 
bi? I UNI sbilintccnacccinias 06 06 
» Tartaric, English, less 59%,{ } | : : 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ............ eyo 22 0 
: 00,0 20/00 
Ammonia, carb. Stadibndines . ton 12100 2100 
@ POND dxitaccctedoces 7/140 7/140 
Arsenic, lump ............ Pperton 35,0 . 33,0,0 
s. d. s. d. 
Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 13 6 13 6 
‘ POWEEE ..cccccccccccscseoees > 0 15 0 
Nitrate of soda ......... es 8 0 8 0 
~ 0 4 0 4 
Potash, Chiorate, SR isitintbiee oe 0 & 
» Sulphate ...... percwr. 10 0 10 0 
: lv O 10 0 
Soda Bicarb. ....... wenee POT CWLY 1) lo 
Crystalis .......... Sates perew.4 2 : ; : 
Sulphate of Copper...... perton 18/100 18 10/0 
COPRA (per ton)— 
ee UNE GEA, neesdpocoseasee 10,15/0 10/17/6 
HIDES (per Ib.)— ce 2¢ 
! ‘ 2 < 0 4 
Wet saited, Australian ............ L 0 473 0 4% 
r es 0 3 
West Indian ...........sseccssseeses L 0 3% 0 34 
: 0 455 O #, 
O 64 O 6 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ......{ 9 9 9 9 
Market Hides, Manchester— 0 4, 0 4 
Best heavy ox and heuer... 0 553 0 533 
_ QO 4 O 45 
Best cow comteesinieenmnanecasarees{ 0 42 0 4 
~elf 0 43 O 43 
Besi calf coccccs stnonseerspeosnenees | 0 bly 0 6 
INDIGO (per |b.)}— < 
5 @ 5 0 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine { 3 0 $0 
LEATHER (per lb.)— * - 
Sole Bends, 8/14 1b, ....essecees { 1 10 1 10 
. 20 20 
Bark Tanned Sole mosscnssossorse 2 10 2 10 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... { 3 : . : 
» Eng. or WS do. cosone : . ; . 
5 + 
Bellies trom DS do. ........ el, : ss : 334 
0 6 
» Eng. or WS do. pecsscen, 5 : ° 3 
: 0 1 0 
Dressing Hides ......0++ somal ; 8 18 
: 7 on 6 3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. { Tae 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London 1 6 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 0 10 0 10 
Fuel oil, m bulk, for contracts 
ex. instal. Thames— 54 
NS a riseadineiors hts 0 4t 0 Hut 
Diesel — .....0000- encceccccooosesoce O4ot 0 42T 
ROSIN ee one er 14/5/0 14/2/6 
seenearenereaesenes {ig30 18/5/0 
RUBBER (per Ib. s. d. s. d. 
PBBER (pe Ib coscseree «= 711g 0 71516 
Fine hard Para .......... pesetsinees 0 7ig O 7% 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 9 0 39 0 
3 
™N seeeeeee seeeeeeewoweseee 42 0 42 0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— “i 
London town —.....sse0s evccecececs 6 fF 9 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3x8 ...... perstd, 21/100 21/10/0 
” 212X ° ” 21/0/0 21/0/0 
A oes  _—«:28/10/0 18/10/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. 22/10/0 22/10/0 
Pitchpine ..........+.0000e perioad 13/100 13/10/0 
Rio Deals schabbeeaie’ per std. 35/0/0 3500 
Teak  secrcrrorrrrreseesess perload 25/00 25 A 
Honduras us Mahogany logs c. ft. ony ae 
Envish Ach Planks Dat 07/0 0/7/0 
BLE OILS (per ton net)— jalan 
gS posaecheacbane 22/0/0 21/7/6 
Rame, CORNCd ..ccciccosccssocccees 33/0/0 33,0 : 
Cotton-seed, crude .....ss.00e0++ 20/0/0 19/9)! ) 
Coconut, Crude  ..........0000008 15/150 15,15 
TN a aoa caaenientannent 14/100 14/50 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. ...... 9/2/6 92/0 
Linse : 
cero 11/2/6 10/15/0 
eee rece o 21/3 1200 
s. G@. 3. 
Turpentine ............ percwt. 32 9 32 9 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


COAL OvuTruT (7000 tons) 


—— | 








Week ended . Jan.—July 
} ee 
District | July Aug. PY 
| 30, 6, 1937 1938 
| 1938 1938 
Jo berld.. 255: 1 209°5 8,265-1) 7,878°4 
a 608°8 403-6 19,166°3 19,252°1 
Yorkshire 721: 2 477 -4| 26,419°7 25,133°8 
,ancs,Cheshire 
mi Wales. 317: 1) 145-9) 10,394°6 10,2969 
orby, Notts& | | | 
spe 7 472°5| 328:2)19,728:1) 19,524:°0 
Srafts, ae | | 
Salop & War- | | 
a. 365-4) 34°F) 11,997:2 11,962°1 
s ith Wales & | 
Mi nmouth 680 6) 221:7) 22,157:2 22,040°8 
O_her English } | 
diesricts* .. | 115-4 54:5! 3,189-4 3,227:7 
S:otland ...... 541:0 574°4 18,498-8 17,072°9 
Potai 4,077 -1 2,452:°9 139817-4.138109°7 


t 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 


and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 











(7000 bales) 
i Week Total 
|  eaded Deliveries 
Variety Sioa f . 
Ava. | Aug. | Ain? | AoSigt 
1938 | 1938 |Aug..13, | Aug 12, 
| | 
American ..,... | 17:0 | 17-5 | 37 35 
Brazilian ......... as! 3°33 12 6 
tear C8L. 00 1:5 | i3 | z - 
sgyptian ...... 2:6 | : 
Sudan Sake! ... | 45| 5:8 | 6 10 
East Indian...... 16:7 | 14:0} 16 31 
Other countries a3} 3:7] 8 4 
Votal ..... 


[47-1 | 52:8 | 93 | 100 











METALS-—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


























Week ended 
Aug. 17, Aug. 9, Aug, 16, 
, 1937 1938 1938 
Production—per cent. of 
a Nil 46°41 Nil 
Week ended 
Aug. 12, Aug. 11, 
1937 1938 
. Tons Tons 
Shipments ............... 3,124 803 
Stocks (warehouse and 
ee 1,978 3,480 
Thirty-two Weeks ended 
Aug. 12, 1937 Aug. 11, 1938 
. Tons Tons 
Shipments .............. 260,888 152,152 
Foods 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
ear) (7000 quarters) 
Week ended Seasonto 
Aug. | Aug. , Aug. Aug. 
ie | et me | 
- j | 1938 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
From— | 
N. America......... | 536 524 634 1,060 
Argentina and | 
Uruguay.......... | 140 129 221 269 
Australia .......... | 326 263 410 589 
ies cet casas | 348 439 23 787 
Danube and dist. . | 42 87 196 129 
I cicccenunenied i; 112 92 127 204 
Other Countries .. |... 87 a 
a csnneie | 1,504) 1,534 1,698 3,038 
To— 
Lk Seer oot 387 368 477 755 
| ge ee | 467, 479° 355) 946 
Dis cunkintnons | 8 28 9 36 
res i; 150 128 140 278 
eee | 100 157 34, 257 
EN nisiaceacstenasen | nT aia 31 8 
Greece ...... couaaeae | 12 38 53 50 
Scandinavia ........ Be hee 55 25 
Austria, etc.......... | 44 55 31} 99 
Other European | 
Countries ........ 23 72) 92) 95 
Ex-European 
Countries ........ | 280 209 421 489 
Wi icsctucnsieea 1,504 1,534 1,698 3,038 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


MAIZE MEAL 
__(000 quarters) 


Week ended From Age.t to 














OTHER _ Foops—(cont.) 








Week ended 
| Aug. 6, Aug. 13, 
' 1938 1938 
COFFEE: 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) | 
Brazilian—Landed ......,., 3 | 155 
»» D/d for home consn. | 44 | 43 
ta I Ha cecineiunns 12 | Pa 
_s Stocks, end of week.. | 2,369 2,481 
Centraland S. American: | | 
hk a cadencsiea sss | 405 | 688 
D/d for home consumption 2,183 1,948 
Exports Srimeneuatennpeted 1,169 1,452 
Stocks, end of week....... 129,474 | 126,762 
Other kinds—Landed...... 446 395 
»  D/dfor home consn. 2,412 3,339 
a Exports serieniitema id 803 703 
is Stocks end of week. | 89,888 86,241 
Meat: . 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
NN iad cleat as 6,730 7,344 
Beef and veal ......... «+ | 3,446] 4,022 
Mutton and lamb « | 2,443} 2,335 
Pork and bacon { 471 | 536 
en 370 | 451 
SvuGar: 
Movements, London and | 
Liverpool (tons): | 
ee oe | 20,924 | 
Deliveries ............0¢ aa | 3,825 | 
Stocks, end of week ...... | 246,129 
Tea :* | | 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : | | 
N. India jos 29,899 
S. India...... a. | aes 9,206 
WE carta encentiiehidd i 29,522 
MUI Feisaesssnnisizned ccvecece | | 4,477 
I iscinciatcdecnimecnt | 1,324 
avn scicantuntiasmanenes ES aa 3,364 
 iccksinieiaiaih 77,792 


* Week ended Aug. 11th. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


| Aug. 6, Aug. 13 

1938 1938 

Ramded  .ccccccceccscceccesee tons 1,422 2,565 
Delivered .......cscccccccceees tons 552 1,025 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 95,916 | 97,456 


























M t | From | Aug. , Aug. | Aug. | Aug. WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
etals | 6 |; 13, | 14, | 13, (7000 tons) 
1938 | 1938 | 1937 1938 ial —_ 
Argentina ..........-. | ~~ 401 257 16,754 3,865 i 4 'From Jan. 1t 
_SALEs = LONDON METAL EXCHANGE — Atlantic America ... | 681 547 ; 4 8,638 | Week ended rom Jan. 1 to 
| ae Region ...... | 17 - aes a - 
Week ending S. & BE. Afficsa......... 86 2 , 
|'Te Aug. Indo-China, etc. ...| 46 68 98 610  dinwdaaks 
Aug. 10 | Aug 17, | 17, 1938 ~ al aaa 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
1538 1938 ’ | Total aeaeaninked 1,231) 923 19,756 15,414 | 
aR tT ofa ~ eo. OTHER Foops nee ET, x : : ‘ ses 
Tons Tons Tons _ rgent ine to— 8 | 9-3 351-1 193 
To ee os ree se a72 oo — C oo 7-1 10-7 362 9 410 i 
Lead 2777 6000 1,390 20° noe | Aug. 6, | Aug. 13, U.S.A. and Canada} 6:2 | 5:8 548-0 204-0 
Spelter......... 3,250 3,525 189,775 | 1938 | 1938 Australia, Brazil, | ‘ 
aa . = os ee ae i ceeiak] ‘8 -4 | 17°6 | 13-2 
me ae aAeagrels | Come | od ool oss tenes 
BACON : | | J.K.an raers... . | : . , 
Arrivals in London (bales) Continent ......... | asa kan “2 9 
U.K. Stocks Danish ......ccecsereceeeeeseee | 13,543 | 14,064 — Bombay to— | 
ane — _ Canadian .......... écvcccecese 4,442 4,180 U.K. and Orders... | | 1:0 , 24:1 | 91-7 
A 6, | an 13. ere nmm£unn~9 .l anon 2,307 Continent ......... | Se te 8:9 3°55 
aa ug. 6 i038 Lithuanian .....cccccseee | 1,561 | 1,508 = Madras to U.K De et oe 
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the same period Germany's exports rose 
from 147,098 tons to 215,482 tons. 
New business continued to mature very 
quietly in all trades last week. Buyers 
encountered very little difficulty in 
covering their prompt requirements, 
but prices were unchanged. Shipments 
in the foreign and coastwise trades last 
week amounted to 323,900 tons, Ccom- 
pared with 184,000 tons in the previous 
(holiday) week and 378,415 tons in the 
same period of last year. For the cur- 
rent year to date shipments at the South 
Wales ports totalled 11,912,239 tons, as 
against 12,429,973 tons a year ago. 


Iron and Steel 


London. —Production is main- 
tained at a satisfactory level consider- 
ing the amount of plant which has 
been closed down for varying holiday 
periods, says the official report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange. In 
many cases deliveries against contracts 
have been suspended, and the volume 
of new business has been restricted. The 
undertone of the market, however, re- 
mains firm, and there are indications 
that active conditions will develop in 
the early autumn. 

The output of pig iron has been cur- 
tailed to bring it into line with the de- 
mand and to facilitate the absorption of 
the existing stocks, which in some dis- 
tricts are considerable. There are in- 
stances, however, where users have 
materially reduced their reserves and 
the balances due to them against their 
contracts, and this has given the market 
a more healthy appearance. 

Business in semi-finished steel is 
limited and large stocks await absorp- 
tion. It is reported, however, that some 
users have disposed of their Continental 
steel and are now working on British 
material. 

Buying in the finished steel section 
has been confined to small parcels, but 
the important consuming industries 
continue to take up large supplies. The 
heavy steelworks have a good reserve of 
orders on their books and recently the 
demand for the lighter descriptions of 
steel has shown signs of improving. 
Export business in all descriptions of 
Steel is irregular. 


* 


Sheffield. —The quiet conditions 
normal in August in the iron and steel 
market are operating, and the volume 
of business is unimportant. Forge pig 
iron is completely neglected, and only 
a few replacement orders for foundry 
are recorded. Demand for basic pig is 
moderate. Hematite users are well 
covered by contract, and are in the 
market only for special qualities, which 
are well taken up. There is little busi- 
ness in finished iron, of which crown 
bars are the weakest feature. 

There is moderate buying of acid and 
basic billets, and demand for stainless 
steel sheets is maintained. Good busi- 
ness is being done in small bars, and 
structural steel shows some slight im- 
provement. 

Although the pressure at some of the 
steelworks has eased considerably, the 
heavy engineering and electrical sec- 
tions have plenty of work on hand. 
The railway wagon repair shops are 
busy, but the small tool and cutlery 
trades are experiencing a less active 
demand. 
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Middlesbrough.—Very little busi- 
ness is being discussed as most of the 
local works are closed down for holi- 
days. Where blast-furnaces are in 
operation these are being run on slack 
blast, and only in one or two cases 1S 
the production being converted into 
steel ingots to avoid the storing of cold 
pig iron and afterwards remelting. 
Some of the furnaces which went out 
of operation last week are damped 
down and have not been blown out, so 
that they can be brought into produc- 
tion in a few days. Steelworks and roll- 
ing mills are closed down and the op- 
portunity is taken of effecting needed 
repairs. 

The reduced imports of foreign ore 
are still above requirements and some 
of the mineral is going into stock. 
There is no demand either for blast- 
furnace coke or for iron and steel scrap. 


* 


Glasgow.—Production at plants in 
many industries in Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland is satisfactory. While 
new business placed with the heavy 
steelmakers is somewhat restricted, the 
reserve of orders on hand will cover 
some months’ operations, and the situ- 
ation is not causing anxiety. Makers 
of semis are likewise finding new busi- 
ness somewhat scarce, but it is under- 
stood that consumers’ stocks are being 
absorbed and that stocks will soon be 
reduced to about normal dimensions, 
when more steady business may be ex- 
pected. Sheet makers here are doing 
quite an important amount of business 
with users in the West of Scotland, and 
a fair proportion of the mills are now 
operating. Inquiries in almost every 
branch of the industry are numerous. 


* 


Cardiff.—Demand in the tinplate 
trade remained unsatisfactory last week 
although stocks held by producers were 
being slowly reduced. The annual 
Canadian order for about 1,000,000 
boxes, which is usually placed at this 
time of the year, is expected shortly. 
Richard Thomas and Company have 
secured this order for several years past. 
Steel sheets continued in very slow re- 
quest. The usual table of the statistical 
Position of the tinplate and sheet in- 
dustry is now given on our page of 
Commodity Statistics. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—There have 
been no signs of any improvement in 
the market. Some business has been 
done, but buyers have not been dis- 
posed to operate more freely. Rather 
wider fluctuations have occurred in 
raw cotton prices. Weather reports from 
the United States have been favourable, 
and undoubtedly in most districts the 
plants are making good progress. The 
average price on the spot markets in 
the Southern States has been below 
the loan dead-line, and some announce- 
ment with regard to a new loan to 
farmers is expected at an early date. 
There are very few indications of an 
increase in world consumption. 

The slack state of affairs in the yarn 
market has not been relieved. Only a 
limited business has been done in 
American counts. The decision to drop 
the price governed by the 56’s weft 
agreement by tid. per lb. has been im- 
portant. This has been necessary owing 
to reductions in the prices of other un- 
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controlled yarns, and the parity }, 

been upset. Naturally there’ hes’ ben 
some uneasiness as to the Possibility of 
further changes. Home demand for 
Egyptian yarns has continued poor 
but some contracts have been reported 
for the Continent. Sales of Piece-goods 
have again been confined to odd lots 
A miscellaneous business has been done 
for India, but bulk lines remain absent 
Home trade buyers have displayed very 
little enterprise. Further contracts have 
been placed by the Government in 
heavy goods. 

* 

Wool (Bradford).— A fair measure 
of business in wool is being done, and 
this is undoubtedly the healthiest sec- 
tion of the West Riding textile in- 
dustry. There is a fair inquiry, especi- 
ally for low crossbreds, but other 
qualities remain steady and firm with 
a moderate turnover. In a fortnight’s 
time a new selling season will open in 
Sydney, and another big clip is ex- 
pected. It is probable that when mills 
resume work next week there will be 
an increase of about 10 per cent. in 
running machinery compared with two 
months ago. Wool prices are firm, and 
no material change is anticipated when 
the next Australian season opens on 
August 29th. 


—_ 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


BUSINESS has generally been restricted 
in most markets; consumers are 
apparently waiting for the appearance 
of a definite upward trend in the 
United States before committing them- 
selves, Metals reacted to a slow demand 
by a fall in price, and grain prices 
continue to decline, with good crop re- 
ports and selling pressure from Russia. 
Moody’s daily index of commodity 
prices in the United States fluctuated 
within narrow limits and stood on 
Wednesday at 143.1 (December 31, 
1931 = 100), compared with 1429 a 
week ago and 146.8 a month ago. 


Metals 


Copper.—Although standard cash 
copper closed above the lowest level 
of the week at £39 16s. 3d. per ton, 
the price showed a net loss of £1 7s. 6d. 
compared with a week ago. This de- 
cline appears particularly remarkable, 
as the July statistics, published this 
week, made a very good impression. 
World production showed a substantial 
decline and consumption a satisfactory 
advance in July, and world stocks fell 
during the month from 551,495 short 
tons io 523,196 short tons, the lowest 
level since the end of January last. 
Nevertheless, there are increasing 
doubts regarding the immediate out- 
look in the United States as a result of 
the slowness with which new orders for 
metal manufacture are being placed. 


* 


Tin.—Tin was also adversely 
affected by the easier Wall Street ten- 
dency and the continued lack of buy- 
ing interest on behalf of United States 
consumers, The standard cash price 
lost £1 5s, and thus closed at £192 1s. 
per ton. The U.S.A. tinplate industry 
continues to operate at the very low 


(Continued on page 389) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. 





The third ordinary general meeting of Cables Investment Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th inst., in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Pender (the chairman) said: I will deal briefly 
with the figures which, I think you will agree, are satisfactory. 
Your directors have taken the opportunity of eliminating the item 
“Income accrued to June 30th” from the balance sheet, which has 
the effect of reducing the balance of £47,451 carried forward on 
June 30, 1937, to £17,633. The income received during the year 
amounts to £369,556, against £356,264. An interim dividend of 
2 per cent., less tax, has been paid on the ordinary stock, and your 
directors now recommend a final dividend of 3 per cent., less tax, 
making 5 per cent., less income tax, for the year. After deduction 
of management expenses and making provision for debenture in- 
terest, the net revenue for the year amounts to £240,841, and after 
payment of preference dividends and ordinary dividends, the amount 
carried forward is increased by £50,841 to £68,474. 

As at June 30th, the distribution of securities was as follows: 
32 per cent. bonds; 17 per cent. preference stocks and shares, and 
S$} per cent. ordinary stocks and shares. The past year has proved 
to be another period of great political and economic uncertainty, and 
therefore one of considerable difficulty for those responsible for large 
investments. 

Your directors have deemed it wise to confine the great bulk of 
your investments to securities within the British Empire, and to take 
whatever steps are possible to safeguard your interests against fluc- 
tuations in foreign currencies. In common with the experience of 
other investment trust companies, the market value of the securities, 
as compared with their book value, shows a considerable but not 
excessive fall in view of prevailing conditions. Substantial re- 
covery in security values must remain dependent on a return to some 
degree of sanity in world politics, and to freer international trade. 

As regards the outlook for the current year, it would appear likely 
that some reduction in income may be experienced, especially bear- 
ing in mind the heavier load of taxation, of which the Trust has 
not yet felt the full effect. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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TREPCA MINES, LIMITED 
AMALGAMATION APPROVED 


An extraordinary general meeting of Trepca Mines, Limited, was 
held, on the 16th instant, at 20 Aldermanbury, E.C., to consider 
resolutions approving an amalgamation of Kopaonik Mines, Limited, 
Novo Brdo Mines, Limited, and Zletovo Mines, Limited, with this 
company, increasing the capital of the company and making certain 
alterations in the articles of association. 

Mr A. Chester Beatty, the chairman, said that the proposals arose 
out of a request by the Yugoslav Government that they should carry 
their operations within the country a stage further by producing 
metallic lead, zinc and silver instead of exporting their production 
in the form of concentrates. The Government’s request could be 
readily understood when it was realised how substantial a part of the 
cost of base-metal production lay in the secondary stages of smelting 
and refining and that hitherto that money had all been spent abroad 
instead of going to the benefit of the country of origin. 

An arrangement had been reached with the Yugoslav Government, 
covering a period of fifteen years, with which the directors were well 
satisfied. Certain concessions in regard to taxation and foreign ex- 
change had been obtained from the Government which would have 
the effect of providing added security with which they could look 
forward to the future, and also some reduction in their operating 
costs. The company had undertaken to erect within fifteen months 
a lead smelter and refinery of 12,000 tons annual metal capacity, to 
be enlarged by January, 1941, to treat the whole of their production 
of lead concentrates, and to erect within two years a zinc smelter of 
10,000 tons metal capacity and a small zinc refinery. 

They proposed as a first step to merge the three associated com- 
panies into this company by means of an exchange of shares. The 
proportions in which Trepca shares were to be exchanged for shares 
of the other companies were:—One Trepca share for every 4 
Kopaonik shares, one for every 25 Novo Brdo shares and 2 for every 
5 Zietovo shares. 

The amalgamation would increase their issued capital by approxi- 
mately 990,000 shares or, say, 22 per cent. At the same time it 
would increase their treatment capacity. He would say with con- 
fidence that, provided the prices of lead and zinc maintained a reason- 
able average level, the investment was one which they should have 
no cause to regret. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously, and the scheme was 
unanimously approved at meetings of the three associated companies, 
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rate of 35 per cent. of capacity and un- 
less there is an increase in activity 
United States consumers will hardly 
resume buying. In spite of the war, 
China has practically maintained last 
years record rate of shipments in the 
first half ot 1938 by exporting 4,470 
tons of the metal, due to the fact that 
the whole of the Chinese tin is pro- 
duced in the extreme south of the 
country, which is not affected by the 
hostilities. 
* 


Lead and Spelter.—Lead closed 
7s. 6d, down at £13 18s, 9d. per ton, 
While spelter lost 13s. 9d. to close at 
£13 2s. 6d. per ton. On both markets 
there was an acute lack of buying in- 
terest, so that the turnover of the 
L.M.E. reached very low levels. Con- 
sumption of the two metals outside the 
United States has not improved of late 
and production is still in excess of re- 
quirements. 


Grains 


PRICES of wheat declined further, with 
Only a limited demand and free offer- 
ings from Russia. In comparison with 
| end of last week, prices are down 
z 6d. to ls. 9d. per quarter. Favour- 
a le harvesting reports continue to be 
Feceived from the United States; the 
Condition of the Canadian spring 
Wheat was estimated at 82 per cent. 
es August Ist, compared with 91 per 
c in July, but the reduction was 
°t unexpected and had no effect on 


the market. Larger offerings of maize j > 
from the Argentine, and a sharp de- Miscellaneous 
cline in Argentine futures, have re- Commodities 


versed the premium which this grain 
has held over American maize, and 
the demand for the Southern crop has 
consequently improved, But a further 
small decline in barley prices, due to 
large sales by Russia and limited Con- 
tinental demand has kept barley very 
competitive with maize as an animal 
feeding stuff, 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Bacon prices were re- 
duced by 1s. to 3s. per cwt. at the end 
of last week, since when the market has 
been quiet. Prices of butter and hams 
were also lower, with a dull demand, 
while egg prices showed a small rise. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—Business has 
been quiet in the sugar market and 
there was a dull trade in coffee. After 
a good demand early in the week at 
the tea auctions, later prices were again 
lower, and the better demand for cocoa 
was not maintained. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—Potato 
prices were little changed during the 
week, the larger supplies being well 
taken up. Imported and English apples 
met a brisk demand, but heavy supplies 
of pears did not sell readily. There was 
a good market for English peas and 
prices tended to rise during the week. 


Rubber.—The market has been dull 
and little business has been transacted; 
prices moved within narrow limits and 
that for standard sheet closed un- 
changed at 7iéd. per lb. The latest 
statistics from America show that 
stocks there and afloat were unchanged 
during July, and consumption in July, 
at 32,209 tons, was only 1,580 tons 
above that for June. 


* 


Milk.—The latest statistics issued 
by the Milk Marketing Board, which 
are summarised in the accompanying 
table, show that the increase of 4d. per 
gallon in the liquid price for July 
raised the average price paid to pro- 
ducers by 24d. per gallon, compared 
with June. Liquid consumption, after a 
fall in June, was a little larger in July 
in spite of the higher retail prices, and 
was 2.6 million gallons more than in 
July of last year. 


7 = 
‘July, May, June, J 
1937 1938 | 1938 iS 


a ——| pon 


ices (per gall.) , aes ant ae ea 
the caiiiebnion | 13 | 13 13 17 
Av. manufacturing.. 5-550) 6°615 6-699 6 655 
Av. pool.............+. 10:09 10-07 10-32 12-61 
Contract sales (mill. | | 

alls. | 
feu eae 50:5 53-8 |52-4 53-1 
Manufacturing ...... | 31-0 | 36:3 {37-4 | 35-0 
Total contract ...... 81:5 |90°1 |89°8 | 88:1 


Used by farmhouse 
cheesemakers ...... | 30 |34 | 3°5 | 3:4 
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Motoring Offences 


In the following charts we present the recent statistics of motoring offences in England and Wales. The figures include both offender; 
dealt with summarily and those committed for trial. On the left-hand side we have separated the total number of offences into those dealt 
with by written warnings and those dealt with by prosecution. In addition we show the number of prosecutions resulting in the endorsement 
disqualification or suspension of driving licences. The graph of offenders per 1,000 licences shows the number of acts in respect of which a 
person was charged with one or more offences, and not the number of separate offenders, since an individual may be included more than 
once in respect of offences committed on different occasions. The figures of fines are the total amount imposed in each year (excluding costs), 
On the right-hand side we analyse the principal offences showing their relative importance in 1937 and the changes since 1933. It should 
be noted that the term “ careless or reckless driving ”’ includés reckless and dangerous driving as well as careless driving. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 13, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was £11,718,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £17,220,000. Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
133,045,000, against a _ deficit of 
{82,295,000 a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 
7 Receipts into the Exchequer 

(4 thousands) 
~~ April 1, April 1,, Week | Week 

















poe eae 11937, to 1938, to ended — 
ate, | Aug. 14,'Aug. 13, Aug.14 Aug. 
1938-39 1837 1938, 1937 1938 

~ ORDINARY | 

REVENUE 
Inc. Tax ... $341150 39,074 37,917| 3,280) 3,228 
Sur-tax 62,000 6,060 7,360 110) 120 
state, etc. | | 
—- . 88,000 33,990 29,400) 1,200) 1,010 
Stamps...... | 24,000) 6,680; 6,800) 520) 150 
N.D.C....... | 20,000) ... | 3,950) ... 370 
Other In. 

Rev. Duties 1,250 130 410 | 30 
Total I. Rev. 536,400 85,934 85,837 5,110, 4,908 
Customs .... 227,950 81,713 80,986 4,271 4,413 
Excise 116,150 37,951 37,900 1,051) 1,000 
Total Cust. 

andExcise 344,100 119,664 118,886, 5,322) 5,413 
Motor 

Duties...... | 36,000; 8,362, 8,219 239) 230 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt) ... 8,670| 8,070 6,140 1,350; 1,150 
P.O, Fund 2,400 a. a _ 
Crown Lds. 1,330 500 520) tne a 
Rec. from 

Sun. Loans 5,250, 2,961 <a dale 
Misc. Rec. 10,500 2,561 2,008 404) 17 
Total Ordin- ! 

ary Revenue 944,650 228,052 224,829 12,425 11,718 
SELF - BAL. | | 

REVENUE | | 
Post Office 

and Broad- 1 

casting* ... | 80,442) 23,780) 25,910 1,050) 850 
7 Total ... 1025092 251,832 250,739 13,475 12,568 

| Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 

| (£ thousands) 

Expenditure |~ . | April, Aprill,, Week ; Week 
| mate, | 2937,to 1938, to ended | ended 
1938-39 Aug. 14, Aug.'13, Aug.14 Aug.13 
; *"\ 1937 | 1938 | 1937 1938 
ORDINARY | 1 ; ~ 
EXPEND. | | 
Int. & Man. | 

of Nat. Dt. 230,000) 96,162) 96,195, 417, 414 
ee to 

N. Ireland | 8,900} 2,448} 2,568) ... oo 
Other Cons. ” | 7 - 

Fund Serv. | 5,239) 1,487) 1,254) 5) 56 

Total...... 244,139 100,097 100,017, 422 470 


Supply Serv. 702409 210,250 257,858, 8,420 16,750 


Total Ordy. | 
Expend. ... §$946548, 310,347) 357,875; 8,842 17,220 


SELF - BAL. | 
EXPEND. 
and | 
Broadcast- | 
ing Votes | 80,442 23,780) 25,910 1,050) 850 


1026990 334,127 383,785' 9,892 18,070 


* Revenue soquived to meet expenditure. 
t Excluding ‘ost Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 


+ After concessions of £100 : 
passage of Finance Act. £100,000 made during 


§ After adding Navy and Ai 
Mates, Consol. y ora 
reduction by r 
£2,150,000), 


After raising Exchequer balances b 
£166,489 to £2,674,772, the other aie 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
cading £240,000 issued to Sinking 

unds), raised the gross National Debt by 
£5,908,000 to about £8,279 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 









































_ Total 


i y plementary Esti- 
Fund increase under Eire Act and 
evised Civil Estimate (net increase, 





: is (£ thousands) 
Fy INCREASE IN Desr Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 

/o ore ef. Treasury Bills ... 21,692 
Splihctulenks 28,200 Public Dept. Adv. 170 
Nat. Savings Certs. 150 

P.O. & Tel. (Mon.) 
a 250 
N. Atlantic Ship... 30 
28,200 22,292 


| 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
—_ 1, 1938, to August 13, 1938, are shown 
Ow :— 


; : (£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 357,875 Ordinary Rev. ... 224,829 








Inc. in balances 311 | Hire receipts* ... 3,000 
Gross borr. 132,828 
Less 
Sinkg. Fds. 2,471 
Net borrowing ... 130,357 
358,186 358,186 


* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


| 1. 
| Treasury — and | 
Bills | ame 
| Advances | Total 
P————————| | Eice:.| Float- 
Date | ’ Float ing 
| Bank | ing | Assets 
| Ten- | Tap Public! of Debt ” 
| der | P Depts. Eng- 
1937 | land 
Mar. 31 | 674-6* 23°5| ... |698°1| ...* 
Aug. 14 558-0 | 303:0' 28-9 | ... | 889-9 331-9 
Dec. 31 | 889°7* 39-4 55-7 |984:9/ ...* 
1938 | 
May 14 570-0 278-1 39-2 ... '887-3) 317-3 
» 21 570°0 276°0 41:8 ... | 887-8 317-8 
» 28 570-0 281-4 40:8 «» | 892-2!) 322-2 
June 4 575-0 308-7 43-9 2:0 (929:'6 352°6 
» 11 |580:0 310:7) 41-6 932:3 352:3 
» 18 585-0 303-4 40-1 928-5 343-°5 
» 25 583-0 305-7) 44-7 ... |933°4 350-4 
» a 851-0* 42:4 | 41:5 (934-9, ...* 
July 9 | 573-0 298-3 43-1 w (914°5, 341-4 
» 16 568:°0 302:3 40-7 ‘911-1 343-0 
» 23 568 :°0 304-1) 37:2 909-4 341-3 
» 30 565°0 309°'1 46°6 920-7 355°7 
Aug. 6 560:0 320-1 44-2 woe =| 924-3) 364°3 
>» 13 |555-0 298-4| 44:1 902°5  342°5 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
—o to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Amount Per 
obidiastelliniicivncteits aa cane. 
| ver Allotte 

Tender | | — at 
7 : el 
— | Offered Applied’ anotted, a yo 
| Rate 
1937 s. d 
Aug. 13, 45:0 82-1 45:0 10 564 46 
Dec. 31 | 50-0 80°5 50:0 10 11°59 47 
1938 
May 6: 45:0 | 87:8 | 40:0 10 0:69 2 
o wi 30 73°5 30:0 10 1°12 29 
« w2| Be 74:3 35-0 10 1-11; 35 
oa aft 2e 69-0 45:0 10 9-37, 57 
June 3 50-0 83-1 50°0 12 1-04 51 
» 10 50-0 86-0 50:0 12 9-19 58 
o» lei 30 80°5 48:0 11 5-68 69 
» 45-0 66-7 45:0 10 9°18 57 
July 1 45:0 84°8 45:0 10 5°33 40 
= 8 45:°0 85-2 45:0 10 5:43 40 
o 135; 6-0 90-7 45°0 10 5:21 37 
» 22| 45°0 88-3 42:0 10 5:03 32 
» 29; 40:0 82:4 40°0 10 1:90 58 
Aug. 5 35°0 78-6 35-0 10 1-80 40 
kel oe 76°8 30:0 10 1:50 30 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturiucs. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for im February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. a 

On August 12th, applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 30 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 6d. per cent. and above were allotted 
in full. £35:0 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on August 19th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
cee id Spearman 
Sales in Number | hn 
3 istcoc— ## cae | 
~ 31, 1937t 19,454,992 14,591,244 
July 30, 1938 ...... 19,576,576 14,682,437 
Week to :— | 
ihe 31, 1937 ...00. 594,553 445,915 
July 23, 1938 ...... 591,307 | 443,480 
July 30, 1938* 631,122 473,341 


~* Net Exchequer receipts, week ended July 30, 1938, 

50,000. 

f + After adjustments to June 19th. 

N.B.—At the end of June, 1938, balances due to Post 
Office and Trustee Savings Banks depositors were 
£727,635,000, and the value of Savings Certificate 
holdings was £516,800,000. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
AUGUST 17, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 








Notes Issued ; Govt. Debt.. 11,445,108 
Incircultn. 482,623,335 Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities 188,453,306 
partment 43,788,415 Other Secs. 519,250 
| Silver coin... 12,344 
| Amt. of Fid. 
; Bee «3... 200,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
Bullion ... 326,411,750 
526,411,750 526,411,750 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


ia £ os £ 
Props’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 104,641,164 


RR escsiesds 3,618,467 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 20,107,445 | Disc., etc.... 6,462,076 
———— | Securities... 21,991,808 
Other Deps. : | ed 
Bankers ... 105,722,857 | 28,453,884 
Other ...... 34,066,811 | Notes......... 43,78 ,415 
——— Gold & Silv. 
139,789,668 IE ° accent 1,185,117 
178,068,580 178,068,580 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


| Compared with 








| Amt. | oe 
Both Departments Aug. 17, 
1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 482,623 7,370 8,352 
eposits : Public ...... 20,107 790 8,433 
Bankers’....... 105,723 356 + 17,223 
CER Bicccccces 34,067 447 2,464 
Total outside liabilities 642,520 7,381 2,025 
Capital and rest ......... 18,172 + 25 12 
COMBINED ASSETS ee 
Govt. debt and securities 304,110 5,076 — 1,510 
Discounts and advances 6,462 2,776 275 
Other securities ......... 22,511 447 623 
Silver coin in issue dept. 12 + 2 0 
Gold coin and bullion.... 327,597 48 179 
RESERVES — 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... 44,974 + 7,418 + 8,172 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— | | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | | 
(“‘ proportion ’”’) | 28-1°% + 4°7% + 4°1% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- j 
posits and notes 
(“reserve ratio”) | 51°0°, 6:8% + 0°1% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 
| 1937 | 


1938 
| 
| ay 7 { 
Aug. | July Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
18 27 > 2 oes ie 

; | | | 
Issue Dept. : | : 
Notes in circ. 491:0 493°3 497°8 490:0 482-6 
Notes in bank- 

ing dept....... 35:4 33:1) 28:6 36:4 43-8 
Govt. debt and | | 

securities + 198-5 199-9 200-0 199-5 199-5 
Other secs. ... 1-5 0-0 0-0 0-5 0:5 
GON cisaveceee: | 326-4 326-4 326°4 326°4 326-4 
Deposits: 

Public .......0 28:5| 11:2 5 19:3 20:1 
Bankers’......++ | $85 116-4 113-4 1061 105-7 
Others .....+++- | 36:5 35-1 34-7 34.5 34-1 
Total cor.cceeeee 153°6 162°6 157-6 159:9 159-9 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: 

Government... | 107:1 115°8 114°7, 109°7 104-6 
Discounts, etc.| 6:2 9°5 9-6 9:2 6:5 
OEE cocccccees | 21-6 21-3; 21-8 21-5) 22-0 
Total ......0-+6 | 134-9 1465 1461 1405 133-1 
Banking dept. | 

FESETVE..«- 0000s | 36:8 34:2 29:7 376 45-0 
“Proportion” | 24:0 21-0 188 23-4 28-1 
Reserve 50:9 49:9 50:0 57-8 51:0 


ratiot | 
! 


+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£12,344; capital, £14,553,000; rest, 43,615,467. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeased 
in The Economist of May 28th last. The latest 
return of the Bank of Roumania appeared in The 
Economist of April 23rd; Danzig of July 23rd; 
Egypt and Lithuania, of July 30th; International 
Settlements, Federal Reserve peearing Members, 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Latvia, New "Zealand, Portugal 
and Sweden, of August 13th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
~ 12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Aug. | July — fa | a 
RESOURCES 19, 21, il, 18, 


Gold certifs. on hand | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
and due from Treas. | 8,832) 10,633 10,633! 10,632 
Total reserves ......... 9,145) 11,050) 11,036 11 '032 


Total cash reserves ... 303) 406! 394 391 
Total bills discounted 18 7 7} 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 3 1) 1) 1 
Total bills on hand ... 21 8) 7 7 
Industrial advances ... 21) 16) 16 16 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526, 2,564! 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,569) 2,588) 2: 587 2,587 
Total resources ......... 12,472, 14,351! 14,250) 14,328 
F.R. notes in actual 

CCMMAER ....60cc0c000 4,238, 4,124) 4,136 4,150 





regate of excess mr. 
bank res. over reqts. 780 3,040) 2,920 2,930 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account | 6, 744 8,201) 8, 046, 8,085 
Govt. deposits ......... 156 723) 839) 802 
Total deposits ......... 7,240 9,279) 9, 249! 9, = 
Cap. paid in and surplus) 306, 309; 309 
Total liabilities ......... | 12,472! 14, 351) 14,250) 14, 328 
Ratio of total res. to | | 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined ...... 797% 82-4% 82-4% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
‘TrReasuRY COMBINED 


LIABILITIES 
| 
i 
| 








82°4% 











RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,527) 12,989) 13,033! 13,052 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 
GDEBIGT occccescccsence 2,577, 2,717) 2,723, 2,724 
LIABILITIES 





Money in circulation... | 6,500) 6,433) 6,466, 6,485 
Treasury cash and de- 


Tie widh Re | 3.828 3,045| 3,206) 3,185 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK. -—Million $’s 


| Aus- | Taly \4 “Aug. | | Aug. 


18, 
og 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
3357-5 4612-64639 1 4655-4 
8-0 2:4 oe 6a 
l-l} 0-2 0-2 0-2 
| 725-0 780-1) 780 0 780-1 
739- 6 786-9) 785-1) 785-8 


\2879 0, 3949 - 1/3798 - 1.3846 -8 


Total gold reserves ... 
Total bills discounted 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and securts. 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 
i res. to dep. and 
Res. note lia- 
bilities combined . 










(83 -7% 868% |86°9% 86-9% 


_ BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
i jae | te |e | ‘Aug. 


Qin wd. 
Assets 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
et eee | 55,717, 55, 808, 55,808 55,808 


Advances on gold coin 1,099 mi i 
Bills: Commercial ... | 9,486 5,921) 6,819 6,347 
Bought abroad | 881) 744 726 726 
Advances on securities | 3,967) — 3,675 3,588 
Thirty-day advances .. 698 826 665 
Loans to State without | 7 
interest: (a) general 3,200 3, 200 3,200 3,200 
(5) provisional ...... 23,878 140134 +40134 +401 34 

Negotiable bonds, 

inking Fund Dept. | 5, 637 5,574 5,574 5,670 
i rrr | 4,228 4,221 4,111 4,280 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 88,905 101100 101351 100224 
Deposits : Public ...... | 2,243, 3,335 3,172 3,155 

| 14,323 12,657 13,506, 14,235 


i 


Private 

Other liabilities ......... 3, -_ 2,731) 2,841) 2,705 
Gold reserve to sight 

__liabilities sadundobente 52:8% 47: 6°, '47°2% ,47- 74% 


t Of which fcs. 18, 050 millions under Conventions 
whose permissible limit is Fes. 30,000 millions. 


REICHSBANK 
Million se el 
oe Aug. | | July | Aug. 
15, Ti 15, 
ASSETS 1937 | | 1938 1938 | 1938 
eu dicatieteciiehiceat 69:3, 70°8 70-8 70-8 
Of which deperd. abroad) 19-5, 20-3) 20-3) 10- 6 
Res. in foreign ar 6-0 5: 6) 5: 6) 5°7 


Bills of exchange and 


I Boa ccettcehcncae '4871-75693- 76065: ‘758 
Silver and other coin... | 185-3. 195-2 141-6 176.7 
NS RRR | 30-2) 49-0 38- 7} 33-3 
Investments ............ 403-4 846-6 847-2) 847-3 
Other assets ............ 709 - 3, 1097 - 41167. ¢ 1158-2 

LIABILITIES 
I 493: 0 514: 4 514- a 514-4 


Notes in circulation ... 4756-2 6080: 164 
Other daily maturing | — 


5 
iathieiaheaiiaie 625: 1 941-4 958-1) 863-0 
Other liabilities ......... | 250-9 272- H 285-0) 300-3 
Cover of note circulatn. it _ 11-58% 11-26% )1- + 19% 1k 1-21% 


THE ECONOMIST 
a aL 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 








July ; July | Aug. | Aug. 
mimi 4 | il, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
ND bi suisckesuneliedaseee 2,91 1 2,954 2,972, 3,046 
Silver and other coin... 47) 47 45) 44 
Foreign exchange, etc. 817) 817 867) 917 
Bills and securities...... 753 721 666 634 
Advances .........s.000+ 57) 52) 58 50 
LIABILITIES 


| 
Notes in circulation ... 4,173) 4,205 4,233) 4,245 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 8) 16, 13 18 

Other ...... | 319, 284 275| 341 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million levas 


July | June | ~ | 3 Tul 
31 3 


ASSETS 1937 | 1958 | ie io: 38 
Gold holdings ......... 1,801; 1,994 1,994 1,994 
Balances abroad and | 
foreign currencies ... 390' 855) 816 846 


Discounts and advances} 1,142} 965; 920) 917 
Advances to Treasury | 3,523) 3,468 3,468 3,468 


LIABILITIES 
ID oninbaniccnahacnl 1,212) 1,201; 1,196) 1,195 
Notes in circulation ... | 2,543) 2,313) 2,328 2,489 


Sight liabs. and deposits! 3,126 4,052| 3,957 3,749 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


7 | July | | ; Aug. 
8, | , | » 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve ............ 602°9 620: 6 620: 6, 620-6 
Gold abroad not in gold | 
DERIIIE . cahiabwesecsics 37° 
Foreign correspondents |2076 12022: 9.1950: 0'2003-0 
Foreign bills, or 86:4 54-3 92-1! 76:9 
Inl. bills and home loans'1023 2,1545 4 1545-7)1522-2 
Finnish & foreign bonds 540- 3, 4l1l- 0, 406°0) 403-3 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... |1846- 72055-3 2046 -7\2028 8 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 291-9 107-2 71-0, 69-9 
Other |1004- qi 1211- 4 1177: 6 1259-0 
Ordinary cover to sight 
_Eaeeaies _........... 178-3% 74-2 bes nerlns 2% 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


— ~) July) June | July | July 
| 31, | 30 | 2a | 32 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 6,330, 6,467 6,501 6,551 
Dep. and current accts. | 4,968 7,764 7,754 7,580 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 161' 206' 233 190 


ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 3,308 3,447 3,385 3,297 
State gold bonds ...... | $43; 522, $22: 522 
Bills discounted ...... | 557, 648 652 664 
NEE . svossitidcrascs 3,298 6,256 6,415 6,469 
State debt ............0 | 3,557) 3,838 3,763, 3,763 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 


Million pengo 
Aug. | July ; July | Aug. 
7. 7, a | 7 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


Metal reserve 
Gold coin =A bullion} 84:1) 84:1) 84-1) 84-1 
Foreign exchange 58- 9 72-2) 73: 6) 73:7 

Res. of token money .. 6:1) 6:8 6: 5) 5-6 

Inl. bills, wts., & secs. | 379-0 392-9 391-1! 380-0 

Advances to Treasury 111-5, 120-3 148-2) 150-1 

LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation . 425-8) 539-9 581-8 563-8 

Current accounts, de- | 

174-2 204-3 180-2) 187-9 

92-9 69:7) 69:7 69: 7 





RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 





Million rupees 
Aug. ; July | Aug. ; Aug. 
13, 5, 5, 12 
s 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullio | 444 444 444 
RUPS! COM a. cc cccceees 600, 651) 673) 674 
Balances abroad......... 160) > 3 34 
Sterling securities ...... 803) 721) 695 695 
ndian Govt. rupee | 
ee 274, 324 324 324 
Investments ........... . 81 66 64, 65 
LIABILITIES 
en ie circulation : 
___}eerenees 1,777; 1,680 1,671) 1,676 
TING. 0s osnscoveconesee 32) 73; 72; 71 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 102, 140° 150; 138 


Banks ...... 354 216 229) 244 
iaiiems eves |58°8%|54-5% 55-3% '53-3% 


BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
July | | | ey! } — | July 


1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

a +» | 306°5 312-0 312-4 4312-5 
SIBUEE sccnscesccccovecenes + | 404-1) 405-7) 405-7 $405-7 
Discounts .......... sees oor-e = ‘9 276°8) 251-6 
ic departments ... 8-2) 666-4 682-1 
Other debit balances... | 673-1) 658-3) 654-4) 665-8 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... | 813-0) 781-3 768-1, 770-0 
Public departments ... | 341-8) 512-8 496-2) 500-2 
Other credit balances | 808-6 pany ar ard 


actual val is : 
: ee ane ue is 414 744, ooo" ng, in ; 


August 20, 1933 


__BANK_ OF JAPAN.—Miillion yen 
| = July | jay 
16. | 
ASSETS aoe? 193. | 23, 
Coin & bullion: ont | # 5-0 80173 1938 Seis 
er| 56-7’ 
ee fd. for for. exch. | 2 47-9) 47-3 r+ ) 
iscounts and advances | 798-4 488-7 
Government bonds ... | 699-0 1280.9 a 9 as 
cies’ accounts 107-0) 117: 8 120-0 oe 
_ LIABILITIES 17 
Notes issued ............ 1447-4 1946 1 1824 6 1881 ) 
255-1) 258-8 385-1) 319 4 
59°6 193-6) 130-1) 92.5 


__ BANK _OF 2 JAVA.—Million florins 





ae | 4 ie Aug. Aug, 
6, 13 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 | 193 
Gold and silver ......... 132 50,136 un 
arent, advances - $9 /097-521137-2 
er investments . 78-42) 71- 74) 76°62' 72 
Foreign bills ............ 4°58) 2-98) 3-0) 3 
Other assets ............ 68-60) 52-59] 57.30 34°43 
8 pgs ee ean 
otes in circulation . 190 -02/194-46 
Deposits and bills | seveee | 70 20; 61°5: vt ; os . 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 
“ar | july | ily | ae 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1933 


Cash reserve : 
Gold at home and | | 
I, ctnceerinines 1,688 1,835 1,837) 1,839 
Other foreign exchange 689 431 361) 387 
Discounts and advances | 1,558, 1,548 1,574] 1,579 
Government advances —e 2,241; 2,241) 2,24 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 5,743, 6,007 6,14:] 6,166 
Sight liabilities ..... eee | 2,106, 2,448, 2,256] 2,268 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
_Million florins 
Aug. | July ; Aug. | Aug. 
8, 8 5 


’ 15, 
1937 1938 1938 | 1938 


ASSETS 
GEE Ashacnagnecsubaveacn 1265-9 1480-7 1480°8 1480-5 
SD eo sch eeasiiacine 19-7; 20-1 20:5 22-0 
Home bills, etc. ......... 13:1) 83 93 94% 
Foreign bills ............ 25 49 5-0 50 
Loans and advances | | 
in current account... | 180-1) 325-3 296-7 298-0 


LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... | 821:9 920-1 921-1 9118 
Deposits : (a) been 82:8 166°8 182°7 191-7 
a ) Other ... 598: 3) 770°8 727:1 7303 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
4 Aug. | | July a Aug. 
| 7 7 8 


1937 | 1938 ings 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold 

SOVETVS) crccccvecccccee | 118: a 134:0 134:0 1340 
Bal. abroad & for. aa | 131-2) 191- 1 186°1 1864 
Funds provisi in | 
nbd, not in old re. | 70-3, 84 7 87:7, 87:7 

orwegian and fore: | 
7 = 83-5) 121-7 iS 120.0 


Govt. securities ...... 0 
Discounts and loans ... | 162-1] 104°4 105 | 1063 
418-5] 446-8 456-1) 4503 


“eseree | 99°2} 144-2 134-0) 138-1 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
10, | 10, 31, 10, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
RED . incundnitiidedaabann 427°7, 446°5, 447:2 4475 
For. exch. and balances | 31°5, II 11:9 110 
Bills eee ES 517-0, 685°6 686°4 678.0 
against securities | 27: 3 25:4, 32:7 25:9 
Treas. Sills discounted 51-6 28: 6) 36:7 34.9 


~ 








OOD centesesscénene 135-4) 127-5| 127:6 1276 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 981-7)1102-3/1123:5 1106-2 
Sight liabilities : - 
(a) Government...... 8:1) 32:1) 54:2 27 
_(6) Others ............ | 266°3) 256-2 209: 3 230°1 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
_ Million £’s aa 
ue 1 Al July | Aug. | Aug. 
3. 15, 5, 12, 
ASSETS 1937 is 1938 | 1938 ee 
Gold coin and bullion | 22: ¢: bes 2:28 23°39 23 
y b-- bias aa Sevedie . | 0-03) 0-02) 0-03, 0:03 
ee 5:39' 6:38 648 6 48 
Investments .......... ‘ 1:73) 1°72) 1:72) 1 72 
Other assets ............ ates, 10°76) 11°21 11°42 
Notes in circulation 15-67 16° 6-16 17-3 I6 a! 
Deposits : Government) 1:73 2 
“ Bankers’ ... | 19°08 19. 36 21:82 22°58 
Cash reserves to liabili- 6 i 
~ ties to public ......... (65°1% 54: 8%, '54°7%, 55:0% 
SWISS ‘NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs kaw 
7 aa July | Aug. | Aug. 
Assets ie P| 1938 1938 
1937 1938 
Gold ...eeecssseseseesnees 2553: 4| 2786-2 27942 4 
Fesele ign exchange ...... 168: € 379. 387 5 5, 382-7 
ina 2.01 21-1 20:1, 200 


15-9} 95:0 948 94°7 
1361-2 1496° 3 1511-9 1498-6 


Deposits ..........0+.+: 2/1381 4/1767: 2.1761 2 1807 z 
N.B.—Exc © Equalisation Fund and ass¢ 
included Poe, Secombe 31, 1935, onwards et 

538,583,653 frs. 


— 
Re rad aaa 





A 





Aug. 


1805 


11-8 
91:7 
30:3 


eS rr 


imo me ACCoCoW”™ 


A 


——— ee 





Baila 


August 20, 1938 


CLEARING BANKS 


LONDON 
- thousands) 














ae Week ended Aggreane om 
ie Month of July ‘Wednesday | | January 1 to 
‘jz —————EE~ a ! — 
Change! Aug. 18,/Aug. 17, Aug. 18, | Aug. 17 
| 1937 | 1938 [ees 37 37 | 1998 | 1937 "| 1938 ; 
ese aa a, ; alas, 
eee or { | 
rane fa 27 26 % 6 6 19] 192 
_ |3.360,627'2,976,141|— 8:0! 679,374 692,373 24,040,027 21,416,401 
Town is" 904103) 187,040 — 4-8) 36,905 35,049" 1,397,307) 1,338,481 
Sonny ens 341,599] 318,322 — 3-2) 67,986 63,893! 2,424,284) 2,356,066 
Total 000. 006,329 3,481,503 — 7:4) 784,265 791,315 27,861,618 25,110,948 
a t+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
7 , Week ended | Aggregate 
Month of July | Saturday January 1 to 
Change ann. 14, Aug. 13, Aug. 14, Aug. 13, 
1937 | 1938 + | 1937) 1938, 1937 | 1938 
No. of working | 
days :— 27 aos 16] le 189 190 
BIRMINGHAM 13,271 12,210 | 4:5 | 2,238 1,694 86,781 77,724 
BRADFORD ...... | 4,613 3,380 —23-9 926 672 34,611 25,952 
Lt a | §,810 5,570 — 0:4) 1,205 1,217 41,434 40,688 
tee | 4,128 3,701 + 6:8 928 736 29,755 27,338 
5. ee ee 4,468 — 2:7 802 620 33,438 31,525 
LEICESTER ...... | 3,650 3,494 -—- 06 679 595 24,666 22,895 
LIVERPOOL 31,322 23,865 —20°9 6,113 | 4,384 230,680 170,695 
MANCHESTER | 49,154 39,618 —16°3 9,773 7,768 360,948 302,521 
NEWCASTLE ... 6,878 6,333 — 4-4 1,453 1,272 47,395 49,332 
NOTTINGHAM 2,502 2,327 — 3:4 477 425 17,123 16,388 
SHEFFIELD 5,151 4,779 — 3:7 913 756 35,960 35,795 
Total: 11 Towns 131,250 109,745 —12:9 25,507 20,139 942,791 800,853 
DUE as cisiess 4,668 4,966 189,550 204,464 


t Based on average working day. + 33 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 


























LONDON 
Aug. 11, Aug. 12, Aug. 13, Aug.15, Aug. 16, Aug. 17, Aug. 18, 
1938 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Bank rate (changed % % % % % | mE 
from 2!2°% June 30, i 
nb cmveiaces: 2 2 2 2 a 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1739 1739 | 1739 1739 1739 | 1732 | 1739 
3 months’ do. ...... 1739 | 1739 | 1739 | 1739 | 1730 | 1732 | 1739 
4 months’ do. ...... 1739—916) 1730—9)6, 17z9—9)6 1730-916 V732-%6 17z9—91¢ iTgg-4 916 
6 months’ do. ...... %16 %6 he | 6 %16 46 | %6 
Discount Treasury Bills | 
2 MONTH” ....csccocee 1p—l7a9 | lo—17 39 19-1739 1p—1739 1p~ 1739 1g—17 732 | 19-1739 
POI oo scoccaces 1p~17 39 lp—1739 | 1o=1 739 | lo9—1739 1g—1739 | 1p- 17s 2 1p—1739 
Loans—Day- to-day .. lo-1 lo-1 lo~1 1p-1 | lo~1 | lo} lo-1 
Mia sgt tee lo-1 lp=1 lo=1 lol | lg) | Joel | Ie] 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lp lo 1g lg lp le 1g 
Discount houses at cali | lo lp lp lo lp 19 lg 
IN ks xc iacarcn ss 34 34 34 34 34 34 34 
Comparison with ee weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short | ho SOP as ie . ae 
Loans| oy eR ey ot a | 
3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months _ 3 Months | m 4 Siento 6 Months 
1938 % oy ° o Z % 
July 21... | 19=1 ia &, % 2-21» 214.219 21p-3 
an, 2: | lent 32 1739~916 %16 2-21p | 2lg-2lg | 212-3 
ug. a. lo=1 1739 1739~916 916 2-212 214-212 219-3 
» TL... | lp] 1739 1739-916 816 2-219 2lg-212 | 219-3 
» 18...) Ind | 1739 1739-916 %6 2-22 | 2lg-2i2 | 212-3 
NEW YORK 
nent, Javieg Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
Aug. 18, July 20, July 27, Aug. 3, Aug. 10, Aug. 17, 
537 1938” 1938 138 1938 1938 : 
% % 40 
ey insets 1 1 1 t r 1 
coll.) (90 days’ mixed “ 
emneitimeinedag. ain Senn lly ll, ll, 1l4 lg 4 
Mem : oa V—_—— Selling Rates————————————— 
Non-mem a 90 tw lg lg lg lg 2 2 
Commercial. accept., pt. 90 wat } ? ? ? 2 : 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
ss (Range of the day’s business) 


Par of 
London on | Exch. Avg:12,| Aug. 13, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 16, Aug. 17,| Aug. 18, 
perf | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
| 
| | | | 
New York, $... | $4°8623 4°87-_  4-87- 14:87- '4-87- 4. 877s-  4-B77¢- 
875g 871, 8712 881, 881, 8814 
Montreal, $...| 4°8623 4-89 4. 89- “4.89- "4-89-90 4:893,- 4:891p— 
Ft 8934 8934 895g 9012 9014 
Paris, Fr. | 124-21 1783 r 17812)6- 17812 ie 1783g- |17834— —-17834- 
16 6 ‘179 179 179 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a 28 88-98 28-94-97 28 04-09 28:94- 28:98- 28-98- 
ae Rs | 952902, 29-03 oe 01 
Mil ; | 92: lo—3q | 9212-34 Q2lo-1lig | 92i2—7g  925g-7g  925g—7 
lan, L. ... | 9 464 92°751 | 92°751 | 92-601 | 92-601 92-751 92°77, 


Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-221) 21-27-30 21-27-30 21 -27-29 21 - 27-32 21: 29-32 21 : 28-30 


Athens, Ries | 375 540-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12:107 8 eo 8-9334—- 8-931 8-93lg— 8:°9234,- 8-91- 

, | ] 94) O4) 941 ly 9334 9314 
Berlin, Mk. ... 20-43 12: 14-16 12-14-16 12: 14-16 12: 14-17 12: 15-18 12: 16-19 

Registered 

Marks (c) | 52-57 52-57 (5112-5612 521-5712 5210-571 5212-5712 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. 177g—15y5 1778-1536 1778-1536 1776-156 1779-1516 177-154 ¢ 
Hong Kong, $ vee | 14791519 147g-151g 1479-151 g 1479-15) ¢ 1479-151 g 1479-15] 
Shanghai, §$... i 719-819 (1) 712—-810(0) 7lo—810(1) 7lo-81. (1) 734-B1o(1) 734-Bla(/ 
Rio, Mil. ...... t5-899d.) 273%m | 27%m | 272%m | 279*m | 27%g*m §— 27e%m 


, 18:80- 18°85- 18:°86- 18°85- 18:94- 19-00- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 92¢ 90g 03g 97g 19-O08g 19°10g 
| 16°:12h 16°:12h  16°12h 16°12h  16°12h 16°12h 
Valparaiso, $..| 40 | 123e(1) | 123e (2) | 123e (1) | 123e (/ 23e (1) 122e (/) 
Montevideo, § t5ld. | 20-21 20-21 20-21 20-21 20-21 20-21 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 | 21-22(/) 21-22 (!) 21-22 (1) 21-22 (/) 21-22 (1) 22-23) 
Mexico, Pes.. | 9°76 | -eue Ung’t’'d Ung’t’'d Ung’t’d) Ung’t’d Ungq’t’d 
Manila, Pes.... $24:°66d.' —5g | 2414-52 | 241, 2414-53 | 24lg-5g = 2414-58 
Moscow, Rbls. j 25: “eo. 25 -8134— 25 8134- 25 -8134- 25-8734-— 25°87- 
8354 825, 823g 82 885g 873, 
| i } 
Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 


per unit of local currency. + Par 8-234lzo since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (Ah) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 


of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 











| Par of _—" ug. 17 Aug. 18 
London on Exch. | A 1938 , A 1838 is 3° 
per £ | 
Helsingfors, M. ......... 193-23 2612-227 | 2261-227 22619-227 
‘ 2 ) 200 ( 2 () 
a | 25-221; “ae | ao =“ 
Lisbon, Esc. 110 110-1105, 110-1105, 110-1103, 
Budapest, Pen. wae 27-82 2439-78 2410-25 2459-78 
Prasue, TAC. ..cccccccscccess ae 2§ 141-1410 | 141-14li2 141-141! 2 
Danzig, Gul. ...... ounsa | 25-00 2534-2614 | 2553-261, 2559-2618 
Warsaw, Zi. ..cccccsesesece | 48 38 2534-2614 2553-2613 | 255g-261g 
PRIBR, LAbserncccrvecccccccces | 25-2219 2454-2554 2454-2554 2434-2554 
Bucharest, Lei ........- 813°8 650-670 | 660-680 660-680 
. 615* | 614* 612* 
Constantinople, Pst. .. 110 { 617k 614k 614k 
Belgrade, Din. ......... | 276-32 211-221 | 211-221 210-220 
eran, Riivcesseies 48 -66 2812-2910 | 2812-291 | 2812-2912 
Sofia, Lev. ....cscccsevess 673-66 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 
Delete, B. Ks. cccceeces 18-159 1734-1834 | = 1734-1854 | 1754-1854 
CIO, FAR. ccc ccccedcceseseos 18-159 19-85-95 | 19 85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. .......++ | 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... | 18:159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 | 22 35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 97) 9733-53 9753-58 975g-58 
er $24:58d. 13! e-14lig | 1316-14116 | 1315) ¢~ 14116 
Singapore, $ 2779-2813 277 9-281 279-281 
Deter, Fo. cece 8 G1 lo-94in 8 90-93 | 8 89-92 
Bangkok, Baht 22-2214 22-2214 22-2214 
exce yt Alexandria ( Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
ae ‘ge Pt ig since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 


for payments to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (1) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 





Aug. 12, Aug. 13, Aug. 15, | Aug. 16, Aug. 17, Aug. 18, 


















































1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
antes | Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
(p) ma) ae) we (9) |) 
> 11 Month | 932-730 | 90-732 | 932-72 | *32~'3 932~13 32—130 
New New York, {| hos Need ie | lee it ca 
1395 «Lig=9 11;6—715 | Llig-16 | +4+16-"16 34-5 
(d) | (4d) | (dé) | @ (d) (d) 
1 Month | 213-253 | Qio—254 | 313-3%3 ol 4 as See 
| 479-5! 513-35 l4g- i- 54 334- 
_ a - ot Gio-7ig 'Tijo-7515| 634-7 | 65-67 | 5ig-55g 
~ | (9) (p) | (#) | &) (p) 
Month | 3g—!2 | Sania | Sa-i2 | Sento | Lis’e 1-54 
—— "so wey Lin-l | Lie | Llo-l | 2-1 | 15g—L1g 
13 9 | [Ata 2 Q-Mg | 2-22 | 2-2 | 214-154 239-178 
a | (d) | (d) | @ (d) (d) 
| @-11 | 5-10 | 7-10 8-10 | 7-10 
——r" er 35-40 32-36 | 31-36 | 32-27 | 30-34 22-26 
» | 56-61 | 54-59 56-61 | 57-62 | 52-56 40-45 
| : | i 
| | (p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
Gen th | {9} 2ispily | Zig-Blg | 2le~L2 234-134 | 2lo—Llg 
“a rt Es | 2-3 | Ao—Blp | 4lp—3l2 | 434-354 | 412-3) 
setae S 6-5 | 612-512 | 7-6 7-6 i 612-51 | 619-52 


(d ) Discount. 


“¢ ?) ———— 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 


NEW 


Parof aus 1] 
New Yorkon, Exch. “"3¢ 

z 1938 
per cent. 


London :—* Old Par 


60 days ... 4 8666 32 
Cables New Par B7liis 
Demand... 8 2397 87216 
Paris, Fr. ... | 6°63 T2ilig 


ow 
~“ 


Brussels, Bel. | 23°53 1 
Switz'l'd. Fr. 32-67 22:90 
Italy, Lira ... | 8-91 2614 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 40-33 10 
Vienna, Sch. 23-82 o 
Madrid, Pt. ... | 32-67 fie 
Amst’d’m Gidr 68:06 (54-48 
Cop’h’gn,Kr. ‘} 21-77'o 
Oslo, Kr. . 145-37< 24-51 
St’h’lm, Kr. 25°15 
Athens, Dr.. 1-29 0-895 


M’treal, Can. '$ 169-31 99-605 
Yo’hama, Yen | 84°40 28°45 


Shanghai, $... ies 16-45 
B. Aires, Peso soe 30-26 
R'o, Ms. ¢ ... | 11°96 5-90 

Usance: T.T. 


YORK 


,' Aug. 12, ' Aug. 13, 


1938 1938 
4°862530 4:°8625; 
4 871; 4°87), 
4-871 | 4-87], 
2-72 2° 72716 
16°831. (16-821 
22:90 22-8915 
5 2614 52614 

40-10 40-09 
54:50 54-501. 
21:°75io (21 7515 
24°481o 24-480 
25-1212 '25-12i> 
0-89 0-89 


* Dollars per £1. 


be 


Aug. 15, Aug. 16, Aug. 17, 


} 


1938 1938 1938 
| 
4°B62150) 4°B71950 4: 8719s9 
4°875:5 | 4°B88lg 4 881, 
4°87lig | 4°88 4-88 
2°7233 | 2:73 2°7273 
16°82lo (16°83 16°83 
22:90 (22:91 22:93 
| 5-26lg | 52614 5°26lg 
0 


‘08 40°10 40° Ill 


54°49 (54-62 54°66 
21-75 21-79 21:79 
24°48 24°63 24°53 
25-12 25-1612 ‘25-17 


' 0-895g 0-895g 


0-89lo 


99-590 99-605 99-590 
28 43 28-46 28°46 
16°30 16°85 16°85 


30°22 30-28 
5°90 5°90 


t Official. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND S 











August 20, 1938 





ILVE 
Week ended August 18, 1938 : 
Imports ai Exports ae 
' j a 
From i? Bullion | Coin | Bullion | Coin 
| Rats Tee acme ad — 
| sa GoLpb £ | £ | GoLpb | £ . 
British W. Africa ... | 400,300... POI cscovecores 23,972 k 
| British S. Africa 940,959 ; | Netherlands ...... 429.095 
| British India ... 92, 461,109 | France...” | “g093) ain 
| Soviet Union ... 1,160,621, 7 otitis | SW) 28690 
Germany 414,967 | Switzerland ..,... 645,160 33,249 
Switzerland 18,355 21,473 | Morocco .........." , tele 
Venesueda  .....0000000 43,978. ; United States... 5,777,202 24,118 
Total® ......0. \3,126,693 513,140 | | Total* ...... 6,892,298 539,99) 
SILVER. SILVER Pe 
British W. Africa . -» | 2,350 | British India ....., | 18,680 
British S. Africa 6,063 sa eee 2000 
Australia 1,419 GSOLMANY......0.00.. 3, 375 
Germany 1,163 550 Other countries ... 80, 1,465 
Belgium .... 5,500 23,079 | wwe 
PUBROS .0.000000 8,700 427 
Switzerland ‘a 585 | 
RP ec iccsctii | 25,043, 29,073 | a | 24,135 1465 


* Including other countries. 


Neeeneen errr reer e ree eee reer ener eee eee eee eee eee eae ee 


Investment 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for July 1938 oe basis of £7 1s. Od. per fine _—, 





; 
Name of Mine and Tons Output | Working! | N f Mi d T | Outp Worki Working 
Group | Milled | Fine ozs. eyed Costs | Profit | a a ~ G7 m Milled | Seapene ozs. eabiea Cons” Profit a 
- ee ee) aes a a oe ee ~ Goldfields | i or : 
—— | £ £ | £ es ¢& eer and Jack ethane 114,000 24,600 17432 4 55,413 20 1 
Brakpan Mines _..... 140,000 | 252,527 | 147,000 | 105,527 | Sub Niel... | *Go;000 42,220 207823 | 198,037 | 33 1s 
: ea reed ines eee eet? 150,694 137,523 Vogelstruisbult ...... 70,000 16,763 , 118,180 31,546 24 90 
Spring Mince ......... | 150,000 302,142 152,123 | 150,019 | Rietfontein Cons. 27,000 | 4,057 | 28,573 10,200 | 13 74 
> Oo a 7 and | » 28, | »430 | 46,206 vidos Gro nannies 54,500 | 11,522 81,233 ee 22,525 | 21 10-1 
Exploration* ...... 26,100 19,647 | 49,031 |Dr29384 East Champ D ) > 27,000 | ° 48,048 ooo 17,004 23 1 
ati Otis | Government Areas ++ | 210,000 | ste 369,956 eee =| 180,527 18 3 
Rand Mines | ! Nangigaste nna ine oee oa $53°308 03 vee tas i: ‘ 
City Deep. ev | 111,000 | 21,815 | 153,941 E 22,767 | 23 7-6 Randfontein Estates | 400,000 | 1.) | 439,728 | <<) 110,255 16 7 
Crown Mines ......... | 366,000 | 89,514 | 631,637 262/694 20 19 See 90,000 | 100,390 | 7. | 12000 | 19 10 
Durban Roodpt. Deep | 113,000 | 22,305 | 157,359 | 38,725 | 21 0-0 ee aie 1 ee lek eee oe 
Codeine Dep. "tases oes "trans ion 2 -< Johnnies oomp Total 1,060,000 1,441,855 | 502,701 17 ll 
Modderfontein B. ... | 92,000 15,423 109,118 | 45,527 13 9:9 ae. "147,000 42,711 | 301,358 | 118,949 182,409... 
Nesthisadtomcin” | goes | Jeaaa | AS4S88 | | 988 | HL 38 Galuld Pron, "| 18000 | Sites | Towson | "Rho its is 
Nourse Mines ......... | 84,000 | 17,131 120,801 | , a CED eovsesses 2-4-4 , va22 ps 
Rose Beep ewe | S100 | AXtap | “oRest | | Tagen ae oa) MANE Cam | 60.500 | zone | 05,783 | 68,950 | 17403 | 
el Fe Storage | tame | ee | geet | oases | abt] 8 
Van Ryn Gold ...... 63,000 | | 55,216 | 5,205 |16 3 | Tranevasl Gold... "786 | en | ee 19 
West Rand Cons. 178,000 | 247,652 |... | 99,831 1611 | aoa! Gl | 45:000 7308 3. 335 48,552 | 65383 : . 
* Approximate, : 4 opens : 
we _ THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
} ] a A elite ‘ —_ 
| Net Profit A iati iC di 
| ppropriation orresponding 
Betence | aa | oem ——— = —— Period Last 
Year | f ayment Available | "Dividend ; Year 
Company Radies i | of | for ||}——— ____|Carried t eee 
| Account | Deben- | Distri- | Ordinary Reserve, | Belance | | | Divi 
unt | ture | bution || Prefce. | Deprecia-| Forward || Net | Divi, 
Interest | eT Setentio | Rate | tion, etc. | | Profit dend 
sd Breweries £ L T £ -: . } oF 
Alton and Company ......... June 30} 58,477, 39,463, 97,940 7,375 31,313) 43 | Bossi] & ; 
| 947, ; 9375) 5313/4243 399) 58,853|| 40,047 224 
Strettons Derby Brewery — 30 | ti 106,153, 170,630) 9,341) 82,687, 374 11,290, 67,312|| 93,866 35 
N. Charterland Expl a] , | 
Chastasiond Rapier (1937) | Dec. $i | .- | Dr. 980° Dr. 980)... sin he | Dr. 980)| (2) (a) 
. 795: | | | 
Baird (W eae i nares | May 31 | 121,674 es 501,738)... 16 115,000 169,396 i 283,088 13 
Chungloon Rub. Estate ( 1932) Mar. 31 2,119 | | 
Gadjah Rub. Estates (1932) Mar. 31 1,526 6250, He oi : aoe 4, 348 | a4 10 
Tebing Rub. Estates (1931) | Mar. 31 1,530, 6,356. 7.886) - at ra 3613 | Zon 7 
ee Mar. 31 _ — 3,760, ‘iat s 950) 1,501 | 2,762, 9 
T 
yne- bas canal Shipping | June 30 6,689; ae ar ove 5 ened ae 48,720 5 
Fulton (William) and Sons... | | | 
a (William) 2 eee | June 30 1,778 Dr. ms 1,010)... od cs 1010] 5,763, + 
Batchelor’s Peas ............... | 
Carterand Company"... May 31 | 12480 3e36a) $2964) 15,000 10 94st 22,607|| 47.607 1 
eet eee > y } 12 6 12, 708 J 
Sale. June 3 | 16544 21,002 37,546) 15,000 | 3 we 16,546 || 34,0727 
O-Gedar Conse Tit) Mar. si| So el sel 10 3,000, 4,696) fal7 124 
Smith (Stephen) and Co. ... | Apr. 30 | 5,331) 20°276 a 9,719 134 ee ve geet iz 
Wright’s Biscuits............... " ore ose a | F 
Total Profits, 1938; in {0005 : Naopou | ‘1866, 175366) | 5,218 17% | 2562) 3,208) 17,273 19 
To August 13 ............ oe foe 64 079) 234,650 | 
_ To August 20... ronal 298,729 38,645 < 65,675| 70,235|| 211,377 
ugust 20 ssserseere | 1,694 64,398) 8! 235,400 299,798) 38,719) , rr | 70,628\\ 212,047 +». 


| | Working 








(a) Co Comparable figures not available. Information refers to period 


Oe a ae 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
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LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 





——— — — = —— | ‘+ Com ared 
es Gross Receipts, | Aggregate Gross Rec | | Sei e 
week ones | Aug. 14 | 32 — Saale glia ia Receipts | with Prev. 
‘et 000) | wWehents eae _——1__<F__. 
_— » ia ending Aug. 13, ‘ 4 | & 
” eaten ae lial aalaal ok | tok? Weeks etc: 1938, before pooling ..........0+... 526,000 | 3,400 
abt 232 fy | s% ee 38 = $3 | ' or SOOO eer eeeeccesenseerescececoceeeceeeoces 3,944,300 } 30,700 
aS) | eS i a & bee 9 sk 1B. receipts 52 weeks to 25, 19 acacia 3 ie 
= 5) whe ; ~l wi ze Lo my L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks —— 26, 1937 * eases ee oa 208,208 | + 657,100 
———— — eS L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling 30.247 378 | Soe 
L. M. &S | | London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41377929 ty ares 
"IBGE sescscnsores 719| 474) 230| 704 1,423) 16,901'15547| 8,139' 23,686 40,S87 OV aoe t Seen + 771,590 _ 
1938 _snaseqevees 696 - 224) 615) 1,311) apes wer] 39,292 ERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
N. E. 
L 97 awd 469) 319) 234 559! 1,022 10,983'10723| 7,841' 18,564| 29,547 INDIAN 
BOBB  .cococeeseee | 408, 270) 216 486) 954 10,876 10084 and 28,508 a re —_—— ae 
Great Western— } ross Recei 
OP wecseces 313| 192| 102 294 607) 7,134)6,277| 3,545| 9,822! 16,956 | ; £ z | for Week Acrame Gross 
ek octeaaee 306 164) 94, a 564| 7,064 5,895} 3,418) 9,313! 16,377 | Name ¢ Se [osininninaciatorne a 
song? canine 442) a4 26! 90, 532 suanlen all 2,952) 13,574 | a | 1938 +or—| 1938 +o- 
comune 433, 58) 26, 517 10,554 1,910] 952) 2,862! 13,416 | 9358-1 
ee a A LS : s. Rs. S tet 
, | f Bengal & N. Western | 17 Jul Rs. Rs. 
| | | ! | 7 July 31 t9,47,819 ~1,47,699 1,3 - 7 
WO nts Leoes 1049) 592 1641 3,504 | 45,660 34527 20,497' 55,024 100,664 | Pe ee 17 | 31} $21,88,000| ~2,40,816 Neen: MM 
1938 ...coceseees 1903| -_ 5601443) ey Sn ee 97,593 = Madras&S. Mah | 17 hale = a ieee 9,13,000 
a ! ins A ' ce) Ss. : eee I | 995 | ~ 1,18,852) 2,60,90,650! + 12,08,16 
(a) Week ended Aug. 13. S-Indian sess | 16 | 20) _$15,26,271) + "41,325 1,756,076 1,42,582 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISON | a en or 
S 
eee | — 
| | Canadian National... | 31 Aug. 7 ciel 
Great ro tonal... | 31 Aug. 3,215,008|— 307,018 100,151,284 — 1503004 
L.M.S. | L.N.E:R. | western | Southem | Canadian Pacific ... | 32 ‘Aug. 14| — 2,458,000!— 121,000! 77,391,000! ~ 6,602,000 
ee Lice easel leno | | ______ SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
Cumulative Figures £ £ £ £ cc poe a aan —_——— 
ross inc , second half 1937. : 1938 | 
pp alf 1936 ....seseee. : + 1,443 + 1,099 + 647 + 372 | Antofagasta..........0. | 32 Aug. 14 cis.eie) " ae ans ~ 30,200 
Gross decrease, first half 1938, over | Argentine NE. ...... | 6 13 £ $183,300 16,1001 1,191.30014. lif coo 
Gren hall 1954 sccoccsessess saaddaee — 780 |— 638 }— 318 |~ 105 | \ *£11,371 + 999) = -73,902'+ 7,320 
Gross decrease, second, hall 1938, | B.A. and Pacific...... 6 13,4 #1:202,000— 97,006] 7,502,000|— 1,006,000 
_— ‘ty _— ’ 465.3 _ 
Seeeaagiayi-| — 518 | aon aan | ae | Be come | o otltas taal tte; eae 
| B.A. Gt. = ,055,000 + 121,000) 12,743,000 + 132, 
Av. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | —85:83 | —66:83 | —43:50 |— 8-83 | _— : ts Haare + 7,506 790.509 + e189 
See at eS 6] 134 F74o136— te-7es 2ez.0s8 —“31'ss3 
a's é | . SU; - #9 242.058 — 51,553 
1927-30 ....sscccccssscrccseccescorers —- 114 |- 146 {- SE };- 49 | Central Argentine ...| 6 | 13 Liteeers _ yt 10,614,150 — 4,431,150 
om . . | 5 mi ’ | 658,447 — 274,883 
=o ——~ | Central Uruguayan 5 6. “ri6- 7a + Ose 769,542 + 12,761 
7 | > r > 39,684 + 4,476 
______CRISH_ RAILWAY TRAFFICS _ __ | Leopoldina ........ | 32 13 nee > ane 53,949,000 ~ 3,167,000 
: ; oe 22,912'— 2,701, 616,635 — 118,409 
Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate Gross Receipts | —— someconecdiban 4 7| ~ $281,400 — 16,700! 1,480,300\— 109,900 
Aug. 12 2 weeks Bin By ed i : at £5,852 + 230 96,357 — 4,631 
Company — (£000) vee one l £16,200;- 4,528; 102,414|— 20,327 
ees x 5 * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Ar entine 
Pass. | Goods Total | Pass. | Goods | 1] pesos. tt Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. ei j a ata 
} j | ‘| currency. ¢ Converted at “ controlled ies - cre S See 
Beliast & Co. Down— — Paget oem " 
1897 onrntsrenenene #3 | of | 47 | 856) 15-72) sor | ___ SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
; oaspenigphehoninann : . . . 13-6 95:8 | neg 1938 " ; rgenmmanctrs — 
Great Northern— | Ce | ' | 4£,., £ £ Z 
ro 17-7 | 2-9 | 26-6 | 351-0| sor-e| o52-6 | Tet Recsiest = 131 lame. 10° 22,200 — teen SSaer = sss 
Goo es jcsecceeeceee 17:4 9-1 | 26:5 | 345:0| 280:9! 625-9 | + 10 days. 
an y m— ; } 1 Y +. 
| eS 57-4 | 37-6 | 95-0 | 1145-4 1293-7 2439-4 | MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 
BFED seussdovssccosenseses 56:9 | 38-2 95: 4 | 1239-9 | 2389-3 | — — va 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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sii acicetialiinieiladise al Receipts for i Aggregate 
s Month | Receipts 
Company §& Ending eo dosciipabinaiee alae’ 
— | = | } j 
| 1938 |+or-—j| 1938 | + or — 
| 6 Months, | Compuand | a a a Sale a a ' 
| 8B | nae Sone | _ | l t 95 Qevlzie 
| Monee, | Brazilian | 6 June 30Gross | $3,227,488'— 252,088) 18,473,125 _ 61,480 
es —— }; Tem | 1 Net | $1,736,424 — 246,412) 9,765,427 388,071 
| Canadian 6 June 30 Gross | $13,702,244 — 2,389,657 _82,759.559 — 12,236,755 
$ $ | Nat. Net Dr. $770,582' — 1,205,770 Dr.5,679,982 — 12,347,930 
61,612,000 | — 26,400,000 | Canadian 6 June 30 Gross | $10,145,000 — 1,274,000 61,288,000 — 5,502,000 
2,514,000 | — 11,250,000 | ~ Pacific Net $511,000'— 684,000; 2.681.000 — 5,579,000 
136,943,000 | — 47,889,000 | Int. Rlys. 6 June 30 Gross $425,611 + 9,637 3,010,489 115,899 
108,000 | —22,467,000 | Cent. Amer. Net $64,261,+ 7,870 751,564 — 102,953 
167,524,000 | —57,975,000 | Mexican (6 June 30,Gross} $639,859 65,378 4,320,124 59,711 
8,934,000 | — 18,661,000 Light & Pr. | | Net | $121,430— 30,570) 1,172,462 22,690 
vere Sa | ~itasroo | Pee ise 
’ — 11,957, b 1 | i— 9 
"62,300,000 | — 12'857,000 | Rh Coe. 1 July 3 Gross | £74,055) 7,07 
3,853,000 | — 1,479,000 Rlys. 9 June 30 Gross £425.403 + 5,522' 3,743,259'+ 391,201 
. ; £793,600 — 70,600 5,628,100 — 941,500 


Month of | Compared 
Company June, | with June, 
1938 1937 
| 
Shieneee and f Gross Pi _ 3,703,000 
eee “ett ... | 1,381,000 | — ‘639,000 
. York Gross... | 23,040,000 | — 7,963,000 
entral ..."UNett ... | "922,000 | — "307, 
Pennsylvania {‘Gross... | 29,017,000 | — 1,647,000 
ailroad Nett «» 5,046,000  — 1,488,000 
Southern Paci 3ross... | 17,158,000 | — 2,916,000 | 
<ific) Nett... | 1,436,000 | — 1,070,000 
Union Pacific J Gross... | 11,135,000 | — 1,557,000 
Net? ... 818,000 — 373,000 


+ Net operating income. 


| _ | Suez Canal 7 July 31 Gross, 


rrr 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 382) 


Kern Oil Compan i 
, y-—A circular has 
been issued Setting out results of discussions 
. ten the company and Chemical and 
(eroleum Investment concerning modifica- 
10n of the contract whereby latter com- 
— and others were to take up 3,750,000 
a Tes, of which 2,750,000 at 4s. were under 
— to be exercised by July 31, 1938. 
on 0 ene options for the 3s. 4d. shares 
jun ave been substituted : on 600,000 
a - each oceasion under options to be 
fom e 4 July 31, 1938 (already exercised), 
1940 7 t 30, 1939, and September 30, 
pitas Be. issue in 1939, 1940 and 1941, 
i vely. Chemical and Petroleum will 


Sra ied dpa The 
stockholders aa 1939, for issue to Kern 


Scottish Bank Insurance and Invest- 
ment Trust Units.—Third _half-yearly 
distribution, to July 18, 1938, is 2.8872d. 
per unit net (against 2.8622d. a year ago). 
Progress report No. 3 sets out the Fund’s 
investments, including the percentage earned 
and paid on the equity stock of each com- 
pany. Holdings in bank shares are 22.23 
per cent. of Trust Fund ; insurance, 21.14 
per cent., and investment trust, 54.86 per 
cent. 

Sunbeam-Talbot, Ltd.—Messrs W. E. 
and R. C. Rootes (who hold the controlling 
interest in these and other companies) 
announce that Sunbeam Motors, Ltd., and 
Clement-Talbot, Ltd., will in future operate 
as Sunbeam-Talbot, Ltd. The engineers 
of the two companies have been working in 
close collaboration for some time. 


O.K. Bazaars (1929), Ltd.—It is 


reported that Mr I. W. Schlesinger has 
resigned as chairman and director of this 


company and its subsidiaries, and that he 
has disposed of over 90 per cent. of his 
holding in O.K. Bazaars to a London 
financial syndicate. Mr Michael Miller 
succeeds Mr Schlesinger as chairman. 
It is understood that the remainder (equal 
to 7 per cent.) of Mr Schlesinger’s holding 
has been purchased at 32s. a share. 


Blades, East and Blades, Ltd.—This 
company is taking over the City printing 
business of Messrs Pearse, Morrison and 
Son, which will be carried on as before 
under the management of Mr H. Cameron 
Morrison. 


Stephen Smith and Company.— 
Trading profits in the year to April 30, 1938, 
declined from £48,062 to £36,241, and total 

ofits £11,809 lower at £45,831. Tax and 
N.C. require £13,189 against £16,133. 
Dividend, 12} per cent. (same). Carry 
forward, £4,675 (£5,331). 


- aa 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Exports OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE Unite 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 





























































































August 20, 1938 
Cees, 





KInGpom (Value F.O.B.) 
Imports (Value C.I.F.) ere, 
snatched —$$—___ 
ended Seven months ended Month ended Seven months endeg 
Mont 31 July 31 July 31 July 31 
"aga | 1938 1937 | (1938 1937 | 1938 1937 1938 
LK me re AP ee oa = - aCe a ok. —. 
; £ 1.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ | 
L—Food, Drinkand Tobacco! £| | 50,666,338 | 45,872,784 A. Grain and Flour ......... 128,831 | 133,984 | 1,030,934, 
Bee eecate tor Animals| "772599 | °BT7764 | °o.297,819 | 6,650,927 2 Readiapent oc eaes| ‘san Os | eee 782 
~stuff ae | , 289 | 4,415,918 Animais, Living, for , ; 
C. Animals, Living, for Food | Ps asanee 495124105 | 54:136.259 $5. Mest teres peoennsneeene 178373 182,777 581,910 oa 
le FVRCBE  cccccccccccccccccccescss . } > ivy Produce .........0s 7 ; 
B Daky Bodice | Sees | yasaaee | asses | sreerey EBay edie cciicy Mata | MBOIR| seve | tide 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 3,565,137 | 3 167,309 | 23,737, 24,824, . eee Me ww 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- “— = 1,304,742 951,373 | 8,681,255 | 7 
‘ 2,956,556 | 3,776,581 | 24,619,912 | 24,159,004 RODS oon seaes annie 208742 | M373 | 8.681255 | 232129 
4,117,657 | 4,570,055 | 30,272,509 | 29,724,838 H. er eoccccecce *440°385 "434'505 % "360 | 6,370,198 
723,488 833,161 5,488,274 9,695,388 E. TebAsSd .....creccccsseeee ae ; 2,924,260 | 2/73/23) 
Total, Class I ......... 34,033,144 36,376,537 233,448,991 (247,142,713 Total, Class I ....... | 3,310,851 2,903,546 21,481,133 19,331,400 
icles | I1.—Raw Materials and Articles — 
II.—Raw Materials and Articles Mainly Unman 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 5 | 070 epee eek 3,925,655 | 3,242,742 | 20,569,782 | 21,5183 
5,353 | 703 | 17,167 8, 3M 
PD + tlc aicnebetett sailann me | te isn heaaliiioeens | 
ae ng and Guar) | | Prod cod ths i 98,812 84,480 | 777,828 | 
an > i — A | a 
; 3,819 | 2,792,427 Products . » ’ | 555,310 
Products and the like... | 503,197 | 355,096 2,87 . of : ©. leon Gas end Gee... 53.149 30.911 631,472 | ise 
c. Iron Ore. and Scrap oot | 1,432,725 | 710,346 6,226,209 | 8,575,306 C. roa O ron nn. os vast mapa | = 
Ores and Scrap ........- | 1,308,245 | 1,339,639 | 10,119,645 | 10,111,466 es SCIAP v..eeees | , . 984,024 | 1,255, 
B. Wood and Timber......... | 7,989,622 | 4,691,797 | 27,787,184 | 21,393,206 E. Wood end | Timber... 8,210 5,365 61,857 | 4689 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton | 5 7 a ieee 97,232 30,742 640,530 278, 
Waste weernssnseeesnsss | 2,704,827 | 2,431,085 | 29,062,533 | 18,550,790 me wei hs aaeroenarrganeces , ; | 816 
a ? } | | 
G. — Wassticn Rags .» | 3,073,986 | 2,732,237 | 37,072,118 | 29,743,400 us - ee es 656,303 507,155 | 6,190,733 | 3,423,039 
7 and } a ° . ° ) 
T onminesictisas” | HQRE| 9908 Ragen] agsasse ONG i | kom] ar] sate) 290 
I, Other Textile pene. 716,046 530,839 »430, 885, I Seeds and Nuts for Oi 
| ean Fens, Resins end |  aebnareg a 2,28 222,546 | 2,405,374 | 1,7 
tiie sessesesees | 2,956,071 | 2,342,728 | 21,783,330 | 19,736,475 ae 282,281 2, ,405, “ 1,740,590 
K. Hides and Skins, Un- | 2.059.837 1,476,440 | 14,581,349 | 10,923,410 SCA ..sceseceescssenes 141,388 62,156 | 1,241,693 | 687,800 
- ana | 1,298,423 | 1,019,263 | 8,002,958 | 9,453,709 L. Paper-making Materials... | 166,564 88,143 | 1,098,141 | 672,295 
M.Ru soma eens | 1,294,019 | 942,565 | 5,940,615 | 7,704,974 M.Rubber ci a onan mentees] enue 
. Miscellaneous Ma- | - Miscellan 4d Articles 
i d Articles terials an on ~~ 
—- Unmanufactured 818,439 | 517,138 | 5,862,599 | 5,122,214 mainlyUnmanufactured)} — 171,925 153,863 | 1,756,616 1,493,373 
Total, Class II......... 26,311,785 | 19,180,684 178,884,486 |152,333,798 Total, Class II....... ~ | 5,955,603 | 4,699,004 | 37,969,077 32,399,698 
; a is am Asti lly or Mainly 
L11.—Articles Wholly or Mainly | | | I1I.—Articles Who so y | 
Man ured } . d Manufactured 
ae aes) nas 750 85,326 4,021 at, cole ssa 409,700 | 252,296 | 2,294,599 | 1,630,579 
OPP eee eee Pee eee) A —_ } > | j | » B. Pottery, Glass, A rasives, # ; 
B. Ponsry, Glam, Absasives, | oi ze0| 505,257 | 4,652,008 | 4,323,956 one Bch sea Niggas | 989153 | 90.815 | 5,732,009 5,551,481 
fectdtiaitinetesaan | | es ° re 
. wfactutes thereat | 1815,628 | 756801 | 7,746,599 | 10,671,175 facures thereat; | 468,683 | 2,992,609 | 27,624,692 25,1095 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and | | = 8,996,688 | 6,971,910 
Man ve | 5,424,081 | 3,237,023 | 31,789,392 | 24,324,837 Manufactures thereof... | 1,447,864 922,461 | 8,996,688 6, 
E. on... . | | E. Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- sasei | 5.27502 
ments and Instruments 730,462 | 549,797 | 4,491,789 | 4,124,991 . x .J — ae 905,831 767,566 | 5,454,561 | 5,275,452 
F. Electrical Goods and : sede 6,967,186 | 7,819,386 
pparatus ............... 357,478 | 275,395 | 2,318,830 | 1,750,365 Apparatus ........00..4.. 1,142,928 | 1,081,783 | 6,967, 819,38 
G. one alleen ead | 2,400,468 1,822,063 | 14,204,601 | 13,254,862 G. Machinery avvviecssess | 4,365,479 | 4,874,323 | 27,315,301 | 34,027,159 
Man Ww - Manufactur 2 
H. —, =~ grits 308 | 815,797) 487,604 | 4,674,651 | 3,771,223 : oan Timber... ene as 109,542 87,384 | 759,835 | 637,22 
Cott Manu- j } ° on Manu- | 
ae 292,255 | 220,990 | 1,894,044 | 1,817,305 ; a GRUTED nnsiversceeeennnes | 6,447,589 | 4,023,435 | 40,721,916 | 29,895,910 
J. Woollen and Worsted | | . Woollen 196,419 | 15,621,955 
18,785 | 283,502} 2,509,087 | 2,141,063 Yarns and Manufactures) 3,548,258 | 2,300,851 | 21,196,419 | 15, 
es - K. Silk Yarns and Manu-| ~ eed aaah 
NED cukihidbesectincin 198,544 | 161,881 | 1,506,186 | 1,244,928 > A iBCTLEES aoneeeseenss son 125,614 85,482 | 858, 764, 

» Man of othe . Manufact C 70,352 
L Textile Materials soo | 625,542 | 521,337 4,621,711 | 4,183,840 Textile Materials ...... 1,852,703 | 1,198,815 | 1 1,994,704 6.870382 
OE ARBRE i cniiwisncteicenibin’ 12,040 | 565,687 | 4,897,156 | 5,037,255 M. Apparel ........0s0sereseeees 954,462 652,869 are | P145150 

TT ccpnstiennnssenseis 187,226 | 147,849 | 1,426,311 | 1,680,627 N. Footwear yeseee ees 202,918 159,866 | 1,216,574 | 1, 

O. Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes | emicals, Drugs, 213 | 12,676,394 
vee | 1,098,6 026,304 | 7,623,212 | 6,994,233 REED aicaashsnnets 2,151,910 | 1,669,804 | 14,734,213 | 12, 

2. 0h, fee ond Sake, | | : Rs P. Oils, Fats and Resins, : ane 
Pees siainlian | 4,074,417 | 3,619,585 | 26,954,148 | 27,055,268 anufactured............ 501,441 404,937 | 3,486, — 
Q. Leather and Manufactures Q. Leather and Manufactures 73 | 2,136,992 

I a chied es csenieseen | 852,736} 472,211 5,930,315 | 3,661,892 NEE eandsemebiancoutecs 487,180 309,102 3,210,373 | 2s 
R. Paper, Cardboard, etc... | 1,459,800 | 1,047,905 | 8,917,874 | 8,417,473 R. Paper, Cardboard, etc. ... 730,519 526,713 | 4,467,538 | 3986, 
S. Vehicles (including Loco- | S. Vehicles (including Loco- 
motives, Ships and Air- | motives, Ships and Air- 17,364 | 25,024,330 
SI ssetenansidesingiin | 565,588 | 245,176 | 4,013,287 | 2,799,184 SED: senteidiiuassegenben 3,910,836 | 3,245,336 22,517,364 | aoa 382 
7. panos: Saneienees ... 5, 67,672 | 443,093 471,412 a; eae Maatinenee ro 154,561 152,102 | 1,020,092 | 
: - Mise cous — 
* mo soaualely io | | | wholly or mainly Manu- 5,811 16. 384,591 
SEN sakatetnelenignies 2,001,718 | 1,617,864 | 12,762,551 | 12,227,693 UNIS isrncriniiineenies 2,534,273 | 2,445,353 | 16,135,811 | 16,3849" 
—_——_—_ _ ene | 0,593 
Total, Class III ...... | 24,605,560 17,712,653 | 153,462,183 |139,957,603 Total, Class III ...... 37,401,444 | 28,962,902 [232,551,250 j212,459-™ 
NN | | 680 
IV.—Animals, not for Food... 285,048 337,312 | 1,535,448 1,784,576 | IV.—Animals, not for Food... 75,367 | 53,399 | 418,323 | os 
i — ea 957 
V.—Parcel Post .......0.000-20008 | 263,633 | = 331,725 | 1,688,958 | 1,916,158  V.—Parcel Post ........ccccccsees 851,412 | 851,118 | 6,504,936 | 6,105," 
aa aria a 2 oe eneee 0 
ieee ("85,504,170 73,938,911 |569,020,066 !543,134,848 SE ail 47,594,677 | 37,469,969 '298,924,719 '270,628: 





(Continued from page 395) 
MINES 


Transvaal Output, Employment and 
Working Profit.—Gold output, July, 1938 : 
Witwatersrand, 1,000,725 fine ounces ; out- 
side districts, 26,398 fine ounces; total, 
1,027,123 fine ounces. Value for pu es 
of declaration £7 1s. Total output, June, 
1938: 1,018,712 fine ounces. e number 
of natives employed at end of July was: 
Gold mines, 318,773; coal mines, 17,131; 
total, 335,904. 


Trepca Mines.—At an extraordinary 
meeting held on August 16th which ap- 
proved the absorption of ik, Zletovo 
and Novo Brdo, Mr Chester Beatty ex- 


sont ed, REE ALT 


plained that the reason for the merger was 
the Jugoslavian Government’s desire to 
have the smelting and refining carried out 
within the country. In return a 15-year 
agreement embodying some taxation relief 
and guaranteeing foreign exchange require- 
ments had been granted. While issued 
capital would be increased by 22 per cent., 
treatment capacity would be 60 per cent. 
greater. 

Rantau Tin D -—The total 
amount of preference dividends since 
incorporation having exceeded 100 per cent., 
the preference shares cease to carry prefer- 
ential rights. The existing 850,000 $1 
preference and the 600,000 $1 ordinary 
shares will therefore be consolidated into 
a single class (1,450,000 $1 shares). 


OIL OUTPUTS 
British Burmah Petroleum —_ 
y-—Production of crude oil was 42, 
els in July, 1938. 


British Controlled Oilfields.—Produc- 
tion for week ended August 13th wa 
12,847 barrels, of which Western _ 
10,055 barrels, and Central Area, +)/7- 
barrels. 


t 
Petroleum Developme? 
eninge for week ended 
August 13th, was 55,642 barrels. 


—Pro- 

Venezuelan Oil Concessions. 
duction for the week ended August 
was 1,073,122 barrels, of which Bote 
district 1,040,408 barrels, and Mara 
district 32,714 barrels. 








